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EXAMINATION 


O F 
Mr. WAR BURTON's, Sec. 


REVEREND SIR, 


O U deſire ſo earneſtly, and 
| preſs ſo much to have my Sen- 
timents about” a late Book that 


h has been much read, and more 
talked of, both in Town and Country, that 
I know not how to withſtand your Impor- 
tunity any longer. I ſend you therefore ſome ; 
of the Remarks which I made upon reading 
over The Divine Legation of Moſes ; enough, 
hope, to ſatisfy your Curioſity, and to 
ſhew my Readineſs to comply with your 
Requeſts. 

Vou know very well our old Friend Mr. 


| Pass. He calls Mr. Nurburton's Book a 


learned Romance; and ah ſays with ſome 
Humour, that the Digreſſions in it about 
the A Meries, the Hieroghpbics, the Book 
of Job, are, or may be deeined, ſo many 

8 ingenious 
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ingenious Novels, which ſerve to relieve or 
divert the Reader. But then, he goes ſo 
far as to doubt, whether Mr Warburton 
writes for Utility or for Truth, * For he 
© has told us ſo much, ſays he, about the 
Practices of thoſe old Philoſophers, and 
* how much they were wont to /ze for the 
* Publick Good; that they taught one Thing, 
and believed another; that they made no 
Conſcience of ſaying and teaching what 
they knew or thought to be falſe on the 
moſt important Subjects; and he declares 
himſelf to have come from the Scheols of theſe 
« Heathen Philoſophers, that I cannot but 
think he may reaſonably be ſuſpected, atleaſt 
for ſome time, till he has performed a Qua- 
* rontine, to have received an Infection from 
them, and to have learnt to lie for the 
© Public Good, as his Maſters did before him. 

* It is true, ſays our Friend, that Mr. 
* Warburton does not think thoſe Men to 
be altogether free from Blame; and it may 
© be faid in his Favour, that what he 
* blames a little in them, he would not do 
* himſelf: But yet his Cenſure of them is 
* ſo very ſoft, and he is ſo tender of their 
moral Character, whilſt he is fo ready to 


flame 
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flame out againſt, and to ſhew no Mercy 
to others, who do not think as he does; 
that one cannot help imagining, that in 
his Opinion the good End they had in 
View did ſanctify the Means they uſed; 
and that it was no great Fault in them tc 
have external and internal Doctrines. 

As to himſelf, he tells us, that he has 
been „ in the CABINET CoUNCIL of the 
od Laugivers;“ that he is © /ately come 


* from the Scuools of Heathen Philoſophers”: 


Vol. II. Pref. p. xiv. That as thoſe 
Maſters made a Diſtinction between Truth 
and Utility, and were famous for having 
an Eſoteric and Exoteric Doctrine, fo They 
were perpetually inculcating to the People 
what they did not believe themiclves. 
May one not therefore very realonably 
doubt, whether Mr. J/arburto!: has not 
learnt in the Schools, which He profeſſes 
to be /ately come from, what They taught 
there? Whether any one, but a good 
Proficieht, would be admitted into the Cad. 
net Council of the Old Lawgivers? Whether 
He has not learnt their Secrets? Whether 
therefore what He publiſhes and inculcates 
to the People be not Excteric? Whether 

B - it 
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© it be not a Doctrine calculated only for 
* the Public Good? And laftly, whether 
He believes it to be True, more than 
« Plato, as he fays, believed a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments ?”” 

You will think perhaps, that This is 
puſhed too far; and that our Friend ſhould 
not have preſſed this Topic ſo home. When I 
ſhew'd him, that Mr. Warburton had obſerv- 
ed in his third Edition, that * the Princi- 
* ples, which induced the antient Sages to 
deem it lawful to lie or deceive for the 
© Public Good, had no Place in the Pro- 
<« pagation of the 7ewiſb and Chri/tian Re- 
& ligion.” p. 336. Be it fo, ſaid he; 
© do not miſtake me. I defign no more 
© than this; That if Suſpicions and Con- 
* jeCtures are to be admitted in Oppoſition 
© to expreſs Declarations, then it may as 
* calily be ſhewn, that Mr. Warburton docs 
© not believe what He profeſſes to demon- 
© ſtrate, as that Plato did not believe a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments ? 

If his Zeal for the Characters of the old 
Philoſophers, whoſe Morality he ſo much 
admires, carried the good old Gentleman 

tod 
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too far, or made. him expreſs himſelf with 
too much Warmth, You muſt judge : I 
tell you the Fact. At another Converſation, 
He open'd himſelf very freely upon the 
Manner of Mr. Warburton's treating his Ad- 
verſaries. I ſtand amazed, ſaid he, at 
the Advertiſement lately publiſhed in the 
* ſecond Edition of the ſecond Volume of 
* Mr. Warburton's Book. It is fo unbe- 
coming, fo little like what ought to be 
* ſaid by any Man of Letters, that it is not 
caſy of late Years to match it. He hath, 
© I know, the Examples of ſome of the 
* moſt eminent Writers that ever Europe 
* bred, to juſtify himſelf in his perſonal 
© Abuſes: And he ſeems to follow their 
Steps in erecting his Throne upon a Heap 
„, Stones, as a great Scholar is faid to have 
* done before him, that he might have 
* one always ready to throw at every Man 
that paſs'd by him. He tells us himſelf 
© of an antient Writer, © whoſe envious, 
* rabid Temper, and perverſe Turn of 
« Mind, join'd to his perpetual Delight in 
e Contradiction, gained him the great Title 
« of Epitimæus, the Calummator.”” This 
Man, ſays Mr. Warburton, was remark- 

B 3 able 
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able for a certain Mark of a baſe and 
* abject Mind: He was as exceſſive in his 
* FLATTERY, as in his Calumny”. To 
this Remark, He adds a Reflection of 
* Polybius on him, --- © In cenſuring the 
* Faults of others, he puts on ſuch an Air 
* of Severity and Confidence, as if himſelf 
e were exempt from Failings, and ſtood in 
*© no need of Indulgence.” Vol. I. p. 113 
© 14. Did the angry Writers of the laſt 
Age, even the greateſt of them, eſcape 
* themſelves, when they took ſuch Liber- 
* ties with others? Did they eſcape the ſe- 
* yereſt Laſhes of Adverſaries, who thought 
they had a Right to return the Coin which 
they had taken in the Republic of Letters? 

* It is hard to account for this evil Spirit 
* in ſome that would appear, and fain 
* would be treated as Great Scholars. Mr. 
* Tillard, who has the Character of a ſtu- 
* dious, honeſt, good Man, in a ſecond 
* Treatiſe had owned himſelf to be the 
* Author of a Book, vpon which Mr. War- 
burton had very freely made his Remarks. 
* Upon this, Mr. Warburton publiſhes an 
f Advertiſement in the ſecond Edition of 
this ſecond Volume, --- The Author of 
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the Pamphlet here examined hath lately 
made a public Confeſſion of his Author- 
« ſhip, ſign'd with his own Hand, and 
thereby ſaved himſelf from all further Cor- 
* rection of this kind. For He who ts / 
« loft to Shame as a Writer to own what he 
before wrote, and ſo loft to Shame as a 
« Man to own what he hath now written, 
«© muſt needs be paſt all Amendment, the 
* only View in Correction.“ 
Mr. Tillard had been treated, as Mr. 
* Warburton. himſelf exprefles it, with very 
little Ceremony, in his Remarks, becauſe 
He had not put his Name to his firſt 
Piece. I had put my Name, ſays Mr. 
* Warburton, to what I wrote, and he at- 
* tacks me without any. Had either I con- 
*© cealed mine, or he told his, he might then 
have expected (if in other Reſpects he 
« deſerved it) what the uſual Commerce 
« of C:wility demands between People ypon 
* equal Terms: But writing without a 
Name in the Manner he has done, is leaſt 
of all excuſable. For when a Man's Per- 
ſon or Reputation is attack d, I know 
little Difference between the Ruſian, and 
« the Writer, in the dark.” Rem. p. 57 
B 4 8 Thus 
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Thus is Mr. Tillard treated for writing 
* without a Name. Upon this Mr. Tillard 
writes a ſecond Book, owns the Former, 
and puts his Name in the Title as Mr. 
Warburton had done; and thus far they 
were now wupon equal Terms. What now 
eis to be done? Why, Mr. Tillard is /:/t 
« to Shame, as a Writer, to 5wn what he 
* had wrote before: And He is % 79 
Shame, as a Man, to own what he has 
now written.” Let us ſuppoſe, that Mr. 
Tillard had fold his Name at firſt: Mr. 
Warburton's Remark mu} have been, 
that He was © %% to Shame as a Writer,” 
* becauſe 79Ww, when he has put his Name 
* by publickly owning that firſt Book, He 
has this Imputation laid on him. How 
* then might he have expected, or if he 
had expected would he have had, What 
* the uſual Commerce of Civility demands 
* between People upon equal Terms? Or 
is it the uſual Commerce of Civility thus 
to tell a Man He is % to Shame ?”” Mr. 
Tillard's firſt Book was not thought be- 
neath Mr. Warburton's Pains to write 
Remarks upon it. When the ſecond 
appeared, it was with a Name # See now 
| | * the 
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the Air with which this is treated. --- © I 
e ſhall therefore, ſays Mr. Warburton, but 
* do, what indeed (were it any more 
than repeating what he himſelf hath 
« diſcovered to the Public) would be 
* juſtly reckoned the cruelleſt of all 
* Things, tell the Reader the Name of 
cc this MISERABLE, which we find to be 
% J. Tillard.” Can you match this Piece 
* of Civility? Rudene(s, and IIl-Manners, 
and Incivility is bad in every Body; but 
* worſe in a Clergyman than in any other; 
and no Man whatever ſhould put on ſuch 
„ an Air of Confidence and Severity, but 
* he that is ſure that he is free from 
“ Failings;” and even ſuch a Man, if he 
has a right Mind, will think that all 
* Men ſtand in need of * Indulgence.” 

I was with our old Friend Mr. P*#** 4, 
third Time; and then he aſked me, Whe- 
ther I had examined Mr. V arburton's Quo- 
tations with any Care. Upon my replying, 
that I had taken it for granted, that fo 
learned a Man would certainly not impoſe 
on his Readers, at leaſt not willingly, He 
bad ine reach him Mr. Varburton's ſecond 
Volume, and bring with me Clemens Alex- 
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* You may remember, ſaid he, that to 
give an Account of the Hreroglyphics, he 
* cites from Clemens a long Paſſage ; and 
* charges him with a Miſtake, © in making 
* the Epiſtolary Writing firſt in ORDER or 
« TIME, which was indeed the Laſt.” It is 
in p. 99-102. Now there is not in 
Clemens one Word, which fignifies which 
was the Fir/t, or which was the Laft, in 
Ox DER or Time, of thoſe ſeveral Ways 
of Writing which the Egyptians uſed. 
Which of them was invented Firſt, or 
which was Laſt, muſt appear from ſome- 
thing elle, or it cannot be ſhewn at all, 
Clemens is here ſpeaking, not of the Order 
of Invention, but of the Method of Zteach- 
ing others what had long enough been 
invented before: And he fays, (a) Thoſe 
who are inſtructed by the Egyptians, fir/t 
of all learn the Method of the Egyptian 
Letters, which is called Epiſtolary, or 
Epiſtolographic : The ſecond 7s the Hie- 
ratic, which the ſacred Scribes uſe : The 
< laſt and final 7s te Hieroglyphic. This 


(a) Adria of mar Alfie Taidivaurou Tpa lov 
4 mavray Thy Aiſunthiay Car ud ixuar- 
Daverr, Thy emis o\oſpanimiy xdnuminms. Seulicer Ss Thy 
ih i- 5 yoarles of irgoſyaumunrels. vodrny x reAev- 
Taizy Thy Itpoyavoiniry. Clemens, Strom 5. 

© then 
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then was their Manner of Teaching ; but 
as to the ORDER of Tlur in inventing 
theſe ſeveral Methods of conveying their 
Sentiments, there is not one Word. 
Whence therefore is it, that Mr. War- 
burton could diſcover a Miſtake in this 
* Paſſage of Clemens? Mr. Warburton's 
Words are, upon citing this Place. — 
* The firſt Miſtake common to both Por- 
«© phyry and Clemens] and the natural Con- 
&« ſequence of that falſe Principle is making 
<« the Epiſtolary Writing firſt in Order of 
„ Timx, which was indeed the laſt.” But 
how does it appear from this Paſſage, 
* that Clemens was under any Miſtake, or 
* even ſo much as thought of which was 
* Firſt or Laſt, as to Order of Tims in 
* which theſe Methods were invented? 
* Why, thus Mr. Warburton goes on,--- 
For that this was their Sentiment ap- 
«© pears from Clemens's calling Hieroglyphic 
cc Writing, ddr Y TeASuTaiY the laſt and 
&« moſt perfect kind.” Clemens is not in 
* theſe Words ſpeaking of the FHierogly- 
, Pbics, as the laſt and moſt perf vet kind of 
| writing, but as the I/ and final or finiſb- 
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ing Thing taught thoſe who came to be 
inſtructed. 

He mentioned ſeveral other Quotations 
(more than you would imagine) which ap- 
peared to me very much miſtaken, or mi!- 
applied ; and made me read the Book a 
ſecond time. And fince you defire the Re- 
marks I made, I fend you now what occur'd 
to me in reading Three or Four of his prin- 
cipal Heads: And I ſhall begin with what 
he has ſaid on the Conduct of the antient 
Legiſlators. 

The Point to be proved by Mr. Varbun— 
ton is, That there is a certain Difference be- 
tween Moſes and all other Lawgivers. That 
Maſes never inculcated the Doctrine of a 
future State oi Rewards and Punithments ; 
which yet is abſolutely neceſſary to the Well- 
being of Society; and that Al other Legiſ- 
lators did. Hence he undertakes to demon- 
ftrate the Divine Legation of Moſes from 
vis Omiſſian of this Doctrine among the 
Tews, 


It is very remarkable, that when Mr, 
Warburton firſt publiſhed his Furſt Volume, 
he attempted to prove, that the Legiſlators 
of Old endeavoured to inculcate Religion, 


by 
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by making the Doctrine of a Providence 
in ts full Extent, the grand Sanction of 
their Laws, with which their Syſtems of 
Inſtitutes were prefaced and introduced. And 
h:s Argument indeed required, that it ſhould 
be ſo, ſince if only a preſent Intetpoſition of 
Providence was all that was inculcated by 
them, Moſes and They would be at leait 
upon the Par. He therefore inſiſted that 
the old Legiſlators urged a Providence 27 zts 
full Extent, i. e. as it took in a future State, 
as well as the preſent, as the grand Sanction 
of their Laws. In his laſt Edition He has 
changed the Words, and very much the 
Senſe of his Propoſition, by laying down 
this as his Point to be proved. The Legiſ- 
lators endeavour'd © to propagate Religion 
by making the Doctrine of a Providence, 
„ with which 7» its full Extent they pre- 
ce faced and introduced their Laws, the 
* grand Sanction of their Inftitutions.” In 
the firſt Edition, à Providence in its full 
Extent was the grand Sanction of their 
Laws: In the laſt,--- a Providence is the 
Sanction of their Inſtitutions; and they only 
prefaced and introduced their Laws with it 

in 
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in its full Extent, But neither the one, 
nor the other, of the Propoſitions is true. 
That ſome of the old Legiſlators intro- 
duced their Laws with a Profeſſion of the 
Exiſtence of Gods and Demons, and recom- 
mended a religious Obſervance of their In- 
ſtitutes, is true: But that they ALL ſo much 
as prefaced their Laws with the Doctrine of 
a Providence, either in its full Extent, or 
not ; either as it takes in a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments or not, is ſo far 
from being true, that /ome of them never 
introduced their Laws with any Thing about 
a Providence; and even the Prefaces of the 
Three Legiſlators which Mr. Warburton 
cites, do not ſo much as mention a Pro- 
vidence in its full Extent. Maximus Ty- 
rius has obſerved, as Mr. Warburton has 
cited him, that neither did Son, nor 
the venerable Laws of Draco, take No- 
tice of the Gods. This is charged with 
being an egregious Miſtake in Maximus 
Tyrius; and a Law of Draco's concern- 
ing the Mode of worſhipping the Gods is 
mentioned, p. 107. Allowing this, the Point 
to be proved was, that a Providence was the 
SANCTION of Solon's or Draco's Laws; or 


that 
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that their Laws were prefaced and introduced 
with it in its full Extent. That they might 
mention the Gods in their Laws, or provide 
for the Reverence or Worſhip of the Gods 
is cne Thing; to make a Providence 
the Sanction of their Laws is quite another: 
it is ſtill a different Thing to preface their 
Laws with a Providence in its full Extent. 
When Mr. Varburton had mentioned 
Zaleucus as an Inſtance of one who had in- 
troduced his Laws with the Doctrine of a 
Providence in zts full Extent, whether it was 
owing to accidental Forgetfulneſs of what 
he was to prove, or to real Want of Proof, 
or whatever elſe was the Reaſon, --- inſtead 
of producing clear and poſitive Evidence in 
Confirmation of his Point, He digreſſes for 
fourteen Pages together to prove againſt a 
very judicious and able Critic, that the Pre- 
face to Zaleucus's Laws was no Forgery. I 
enter not into that Difpute: Mr. Warburton's 
Buſineſs was to prove, what Zaleucus is 
quoted for, and not that it was no Forgery : 
He was to have ſhewn, that Zaleucus had 
made the Doctrine of a Providence the 
Sanction of his Laws, or had prefaced them 
with that Doctrine in its full Extent. 
It 
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It is true, that if any Lawgiver thought 
proper to go to firſt Principles, or deſigned 
to teach his People the Foundations of good 
Morals, and upon them to build his civil 
Inſtitutions : It was uſeful and much to the 
Purpoſe, to enter ſo deep into the Matter. 
And thus did Cicero, in Imitation of Plats 
and thus did Plato in Imitation of Zaleucus 
and Charondas. They prefaced or intro- 
duced their Inſtitutions with Directior s how 
Men ought to regulate their Lives ; what an 
Advantage it was to themſelves and to the 
Community to be wrtuous ; and they told 
them how acceptable they would make 
themſelves by this Behaviour to the Gods, 
But this is not making a Providence the Sanc- 
tion of their Laws : Or if it be, I apprehend 
HMeſes has done as much as this: No nor is 
it prefacing their Inft:tutions with the Doc- 
trine of a Providence i its full Extent. 

« We are told indeed, that ALL the Le- 
« oiflators of Old unanimouſly agreed in 
e propagating the Belief of a future State of 
« Rewards and Puniſhments: but that there 
te was this very ſingular Difference between 
* Mcſes's Inſtitution, and all the other In- 
e ſtitutions of Mankind, that tho' he like 
| | cc them 
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* them taught an over-ruling Providence, 
and a Religion, yet it was without the 
* Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
% Puniſhments.” This is the Poſition in 
the Alliance of Church and State. It can be 
no difficult Matter, one would think, to 
prove ſo plain a Point, if the Fact be true. 
The Words of the ſeveral Legiſlators, or at 
leaſt of many of them, or ſome old Teſti- 
monies to ſuch a Practice, may be produced 
and compared with the Words of Moſes ; 
and if it appears that they have inculcated a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
either in their Laws, or in the Prefaces to 
their Laws, more than Moſes has done, the 
Evidence will ſoon appear. But the Miſ- 
chief is, that Mr. Warburton has not pro- 
duced one fingle Inſtance of any old Law- 
giver, nor can he produce One, that has 
made a Providence in its full Extent, either 
the Sanction of his Laws, or has taught that 
Doctrine in the Preface of his Laws. 

Let us deſcend to Particulars. 

Zaleucus's Laws had this Proemuum ; 
which, if I tranſlate in many Places diffe- 
rently from Mr: Warburton, I do it to ex- 

© preis 
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preſs the Original more nearly. (5) * All 
e the Inhabitants, whether of City or Coun- 
* try, ſhould firſt of all be firmly perſuaded 
&* of the Exiſtence of the Gods. Theſe Gods 
* are to be worſhipped and honoured as the 
« Cauſe of all the real Good which wwe enjoy,-- 
“ for which Reaſon every one that deſires to 
* render himſelf beloved by the Gods, ſhould, 


(5) Tis naToxivlas Thy ToAWw X) TI X may|ac 
rg Joy r I. L. Feus Aras, ig bf 
TuT#5 X, TH, ws drring zyrag dra nuir A N 
Id Txaror , e, Suvdpiv dyany evai π,Ců e N 
bνj,œDe Tov pikaor]e ined ai , ν,ẽ i TOALTHY A= 
vaye arojactZ 4V Tov Ti ougiav Trio pero PANnrY Tr KAADL 
x; inan. "Ogois Si pun pador meis TEuTe Thy cewny 
Tertial, Tiiv e JUN ty 0u01 fuxivylor mes jj, 
od" nuiv Hu Lag Tols ToouTois vn , x; 
αν,mw Y GUVURGELS MEUVAG a8 Fewy ws ,, Y di 
ETIT*1uTOvTWY Tois ddixots. Y Tide a, es opupucrTwy THY 
vage 28 Jov, Cu w ſiverar d TA ind Tis dTRAANGAY Hs 
Ts Cr. nag e ile pETApiret Tols MEAALOI 
rent ld, peurnuiong wv ndmnxagtv, j revi mi Ae 
rh mered; Fat Jiraios A ers. Al de thagor Tay 
audony Tear 4a TUVNUKEISY TW Kate Y ws In a- 
ebe: %% Yar av dna Ts 120m ν ass: grovltgcy. 
EdY d ragag Jah taxis Tremor Tos adixiay, Ju- 
TeiBew meds vs , Bupols Y TeHα⁰εj,t, ge The 
Air, ws Jn⁰οανν dasBeioariv Y KAνẽ,,½ir, ius 
rat Tis Otis guvννO]ö ie dne. i 3 Y Teos 
Ard ag Sita txovlas in avdpayatica AA ,Hiacf meet 
z Blu, X; xaxay dvd'ger Tiuating Ive d 
Toy A ine leger, Jet i.? Saiuonas dndgogas- 
TIdvrTas Is Tiuay TOTE ** o xaToxav]es Thy Tov, A 
Teig &AALILS voti ? Tols Teleiors Tos Fans. — Ha 44 
grAcuTieay Winders aAAnv T This dun metres, 4s 
Jed TaTeway veilerwrroy. Stob. Serm. 42. 

I think this mutilous Place ſhould be filled up with ſome 
ſuch Word as Qugias, and read thus, IIa d Tu 
ais dvi, Ke T. A. 


| * 
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&© to the beſt of his Power, be good both in 
c Practice and Principle, and to eſteem 
e him a better Citizen who parts with his 
© Subſtance than with what is right 
tand juſt. But as for thoſe, whoſe Appe- 
s tites are ſo violent, as not to be perſuaded 
** to theſe Things, but have a Mind eaſily 
moved to Evil [or Injuſtice] we com- 
* mand thus: That all fuch Citizens, Men 
* and Women, and all Sojourners, ſhould 
Keep in their Thoughts the Gods, as ex- 
ing, and ſending Puniſhments upon the 
* Unjuſt ; and ſhould ſet before their Eyes 
„ that Time, when an End of Life ſhall 
happen to every one. For Repentance 
for Remorſe] happens to all that are 
* about to die, who remember what they 
© have done wnyuſtly; and they have 1 
« ſtrong Deſire or With, that they had 
«© heretofore done every Thing as they 
e ought to have done. Every one there- 
« fore ought in every Action always to fa- 
* miliarize that Time, as if it were preſent; 
* for by this Means he will keep up an 
c exact Regard to Virtue and Goodneſs, 
« But if the wicked Demon ſtands near him, 
* influencing him to Wickedneſs, he ought 

C > 4 8 
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« to frequent the Altars and Temples of 
* the Gods, flying from Injuſtice [or Evil] 
cc as the wickedeſt and cruelleſt Miſtreſs, 
ce praying the Gods to help to drive her 
© away. Let him moreover have Recourſe 
to Men, who have a Reputation for Vir- 
te tue, and hear them Diſcourſe about a 
© truly happy Life, and the Puniſhment of 
* wicked Men, that he may turn from a 
wicked Life.“ | 

Here Mr. Warburton ſtops ; but he might 
have gone on,--- © That he may turn from a 
* wicked Life, dreading the avenging De- 
« mons, or, that always remember what is 
done. Let all that dwell in the City wor- 
* ſhip the Gods, according to their Country 
% Rites.---Let no Man love another State 
e more than his own Country, becauſe the 
© Gods of his own Country are diſpleaſed 
c with him for ſo doing.” 

The Obſervations naturally ariſing from 
this Preface of Zaleucus are, 

1. He ſpeaks of the Gods with great 
Reverence and Reſpect ; and he (c) begins 
with inculcating on his People, that every 


Lal 


(e) KaraBzaiueres gag xauviy vouoderiar, neal]? 
w/o oy tel rd imogarioy veer. Diod. Sic. I. 12. p. 84 
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Inhabitant ought to be perſuaded of their 
* Exiſtence.” But here is not a Word of 
a future State of Puniſhments or Rewards, 
as the Sanction of his Laws: No, nor are 
his Laws ſo much as prefaced or introduced 
with any Notion of Providence “ in its full 
« Extent.” He ſays, That the Gods are 
* the Authors of all the good Things 
e which we enjoy: By which he means 
only the preſent good Things, whatever 
they are; the good Things, Tay uν˙d Xiyou 


iy roptirov, which by any Means happen 


to us. And with a View to the obtain- 
ing theſe * Good Things,” he fays, He 
that would make himſelf beloved by the 
« Gods, ſhould tothe beſt of his Power be good 
* both in Principle and Practice.“ Had he 
deſigned to ſpeak of a future State, or to ſay 
that God would puniſh Men hereafter, He 
would not have given this Reaſon, why 
Men ſhould keep their Minds pure and free 
from all Evil, © becauſe God is not bonoured 
« by a wicked Man; but his Thought 
would naturally have carried him to have 
mentioned that Part of the Scheme of Pro- 
vidence, which would have ſtrack much 
more forcibly on the Minds of Men. 

C 3 2. He 
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2. He ſays, that wicked Men ſhould 
<« dread the never-forgetting, or avenging 
* Demons.” Why they ſhould do this, is 
not on account of any Notion of a future 
State, but to avoid preſent Temporal Evils, 
ſuch as affect private Families, or publie 
Safety. And that this was the only Uſe that 
was intended by inculcating the Fear of 
avengins Demons, will appear, when we 
come to conſider Charondas's Preface. 

3. When Zaleucus ſpeaks of the Puni/h- 
ments which the Gods fend upon the Wicked, 
he ſpeaks of them as doing it in the preſent 
Time ; not faying what the Gods would do 
hereafter, or expreſſing himſelf in Relation 
to Futurity, but as ie e, now ſend- 
ing the Evils. Mr.Warburton here miſleads 
his Reader by tranſlating this Paſſage thus.- 
The Judgments they akeays have in STORE for 
wicked Min; for by this he plainly means 
ſomething that is future: but Zateucus 
ſpeaks not of Judgments kept in Store, but 
immediately iſſued out upon Offenders. 
When, | 

4. He ſpeaks of the tutelar Gods of toe 
Country being angry with any one that pre- 
fers or loves more any other Country than his 

| ov 
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own,---It was not with any View to future 
Puniſhments or a future State ; but it whol- 
ly relates to their preſent State and Circum- 
ſtances, & Od, melwny ve Al. The Tu- 
telar Gods would at preſent be angry, and 
not preſerve them, nor take any care about 
them. 

Laſtly, He adds, (d) that after the Gods, 
« and Demons, and Heroes, Parents and 
© the Laws and the Governors ſhould be 
* next in Honour amongſt Men that have 
&« Senſe and Underſtanding, and that would 
ebe kept ſafe.” It is not any future Pu- 
niſhment, but a preſent one, the Safety of 
the People or State, that is made the Ef- 
fect of honouring the Gods and Demons, 
and Laus that were inſtituted for their great 
Security. So that from Zaleucus's Preface 
to his Laws, nothing appears of any Notion 
of a Providence in its full Extent ; much 
leſs is it made the Grand Sanction of his 
Laws; nor has Mr. Warburton proved, that 
the Old Legiſlators meant a Providence 77 


4 ww Gesc, nat Aciuorey Yigg, yore; Ts V e 
by dex ovles Tur y ſus cg Tails Tiuats mag eit oc / 
N 4a4 ENOHEOME'NCIE. Stob. ibid. 
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its full Extent: but has taken for granted 
what He was to prove. 

And indeed if one conſiders it with any 
Accuracy, it is impoſſible it ſhould be prov- 
ed. I would not willingly be diſputing 
about a Word, and therefore muſt previouſly 
obſerve, That by the Sanction of a Law is 
uſually meant the Reward or Penalty an- 
nexed to any Law, in order to enforce its 
Obſervation upon the Subject. In order to 
make a Law obtain its End, and to over- 
come the Pravity or the Obſtinacy of Man- 
kind by working on their Fears, it was 
always cuſtomary for, and Legiſlators have 
thought it neceſſary, Sancire fanis legum 
obſervantiam, to enforce by Penalties the Ob- 
ſervation of Laws: And as Mankind have 
other Paſſions and Affections, which may be 
influenced as well as Fear, it has been 
thought by all Legiſlators not improper to 
lay hold of them too; and by encouraging 
Hopes by Promiſe of Rewards, to excite 
their Subjects to Rightneſs of Action. 


Mr. Warburton I know has a Notion, | 


©« That the Sanction of Rewards neither 


* was, nor could be, enforced by Society 
** for the Obſervance of its Laws.” p. 15. 


What 
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What He means by this odd Language, to 
enforce the Sanction of Rewards, I profeſs I 
know not. He elſewhere tells us, That 
« Moſes deliver'd to the Iſraelites a com- 
e pleat Digeſt of Law and Religion,--- and 
* for the Obſervance of his entire Inſtitu- 
* tion he added the Sanction of Rewards 
and Puniſhments : Both which we have 
* ſhewn to be neceſſary for the Support of 
* a Republic; and yet that Civil Society, 
* as ſuch, can adminiſter only one, namely 
« Puniſhments.” Vol. II. p. 447. It is 
not worth while to digreſs fo far as to en- 
quire what is meant by theſe Paſſages. It 
is ſufficient to obſerve, that Civil Society 
can reward Particulars for any eminent Ser- 
vices : nay it can by Law ena&t Rewards for 
ſuch as ſhall merit them by their good Be- 
haviour, in particular Circumſtances, whe- 
ther it be by ordering Honours, or Money, 
or by any other Encouragement, which it 
may think fit to propoſe. This is what Po. 
liticians mean, and all they mean, when 
they talk of the Sanction of Rewards; and 
This, Society can give ; and if to this be add- 
ed the Sanction of Pun:ihments, Theſe are 


properly 
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properly called “ the two Pillars of Go- 


« vernment.“ 

But then if the Good or Evil propoſed 
by Legiſlators in order to enforce their Laws, 
be ſomething out of the Power of the Le- 
giſlator to put in Execution, it implies an 
Abſurdity in them to make fuch Reward or 
Puniſhment the Sanction of their Laws. 
The Penalties therefore, or the Happineſs of 
a future State, can only be annexed to ſuch 
Laws as God is the immediate Author of ; 
becauſe God alone can put them in Execu- 
tion: and accordingly the Law of Nature, 
and the Chriſtian Law, have a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments for their 
Sanction. But a Human Law, with fuch a 
Sanction annexed to the Obſervation or Vio- 
lation of it, is the ſame Thing as having 10 
Sanction to it at all, becauſe the Legiſlator 
cannot ſecure Obedience by that which he 
cannot execute. For, 

Let us ſuppoſe, that Zaleucus had been 
the Inſtitutor of a Body of Laws; or any 
other Legiſlator of Old had inſtituted ſuch 
Laws as Zaleucus did; and had made a fu. 
ture State the Sanction of his Laws,--- what 
muſt have been the Conſequence ? Suppoſe 


that 
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that a wicked Man among the Locrians 
had been guilty of Murder, Theft, or any 
other Crime condemn'd by Zaleucus : The 
Law muſt be put in Execution. Bid then 
the Man, as Zaleucus bids him, think of 
God as exiting and ſending his Tudgments : 
Tell him of a Change of Life, and of the 
Repentance he now hath : Tell him how 
much he now withes at the Hour of Death 
to have acted a righteous, juſt and honeſt 
Part: Tell him all that Zaleucus com- 
mands.--- And will not the Law be fully 
executed, when its grand Sanction is thus 
adminiftred ? If this be the Sanction of the 
Law, it ſhews the Abſurdity of making 
ſuch a Sanction, and that Mr. Warburton 
has invented a new Sort of Language, which 
the Writers on Politics are Strangers to. 
Cicero very juſtly calls the (e) Belief of 
the Gods, and of their Providence, their Ga- 
vernment of all Things, their Knowledge of 
whatever is done, and the Diſtinction that is 


(e) Sit igitur hoc jam principio perſuaſum civibus, Do- 
minos eſſe omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos: eaque quæ 
geruntur, eorum geri vi, ditione atque numine: eoſdemque 
optime de genere hominum mereri: et qualis quiſque fit, 
quid agat, quid in fe admittat, qua mente, qua pietate colat 
religiones, intueri : piorum et impiorum habere rationem, 


Cic. de Leg. Lib. II. 
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fo be put by them between Good and Evil Men, 
not the Sanction of a Law (which no Legiſ- 
lator ever did) but the Prowmium of the 
Law. He calls indeed theſe (/) Opinions 
USEFUL, ſince ſo many Things are confirmed 
end ſettled by Oaths ; and he obſerves, that 
the Fear of Divine Puniſhments has reſtrain- 
ed many from acting wickedly. But he never 
looked upon theſe Opinions as the Sanctions 
of his Laws ; but as Principles which he 
would have the People fully perſuaded of, 
as highly uſeful to make them good and juſt. 
No Argument, or Reaſon for obeying a 
Law, is the Sanction of a Law, but only 
fuch Penalty or Reward as is annexed to the 
Law to encourage Obedience to it, and 
which the Legiſlator can put in Execution. 
You will tell me perhaps, that Cicero, 
ſpeaking particularly of Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, mentions Plato, as (g) imitating 
them, and thinking it to be the Buſineſs of a 
Law to perſuade ſomething, and not to do 


. (F) Urtiles eſſe autem has Opiniones quis neget, cum in- 
telligat quam multa firmentur Jurejurando,—quam multos 
divini ſupplicii metus a ſcelere revocarit.—Habes Legis Pro- 
cxmium ; fic enim hoc appellat Plats. ibid. 

( 2 ) Quos imitatus Plato, hoc quoque Legis putavit eſſe, 
per/uadere aliquid, non omnia vi ac minis cogere ibid. 
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every Thing by Force and Threats. He does 
ſo: And if perſuaſive Arguments are put 
into a Body of Utopran, or other, Laws, no 
great Harm is done. But what Part of a 
Law is Perſuaſion ? What Part of it is Ar- 
gument and Reaſoning? Is that, in any 
Senſe, the Sanction of it? No. Mr. War- 
burton has in this very Section, where he 
is recommending Zaleucus's Preface as an 
admirable Remain; He, I ſay, has made 
uſe of another Term, I believe leſs common 
among Legiſlators than even Perſuaſion.— 
* To the common run, ſays he, of more in- 
e trattable and perverſe Spirits, He | Zaleu- 
cus] preaches up the Doctrine of future 
© Rewards and Puniſhments.” p. 128. Is 
preaching up a Doctrine the ſame as making 

it the Grand Sanction of a Law? 
But where is it that Zaleucus © preaches 
cup a. future State of Rewards and Puniſb- 
© ments to the common Run of intractable 
e and perverſe Spirits? What he ſays to 
them is, That they ſhowld keep in tbeir Minds 
the Thought of the Gods, as exiſting and ſend- 
ing Puniſhments on the wicked : Not in a 
future State, as I have obſerved, but at 
preſent; not in the other World, but in this. 
He 
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He therefore never made either a Providencè 
in its full Extent, the Sanction of his Laws 
nor did he preface his Laws with it in 175 
full Extent; and therefore we are diſap- 
pointed in the Proof of the very firſt Thing 
that is neceſſary to Mr, Warburton's De- 
monſtration. 

But perhaps Mr. Varburton means by the 
Word Sanction, whatever in general may 
work on the Hopes or Fears of Men to en- 
gage them to obſerve a Law. If therefore 
the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments will moſt effectually work 
upon Mens Paſſions, and make them ob- 
ſerve the Law, This may be called the grand 
Sanction of the Law. Be it ſo. The Step 
then which the Legiſlators took to propa- 
« gate Religion was, by making the Doc- 
© trine of a Providence, with which in 278 
full Extent they prefaced and introduced 
* their Laws, the grand Sanction of their 
* Inſtitutions.” 

I would obſerve, 1. That Mr. Warburton 
muſt mean that ALL the Legiſlators, Moſes 
excepted, did ſo. Now that it was not cuf- 
tomary for the Old Legiſlators in general, 
to preface their Laws with any Thing about 

the 
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the Gods, or a Providence; taking this in 
Its full Extent, or not, ſeems plain enough 
from what Cicero has ſaid. He mentions 
Plato, and the Two whom Plato follow'd, 
Zaleucus and Charondas, who prefaced their 
Laws with Arguments to move People to 
believe, that all Things were governed by 
the Gods. Had this been cuſtomary to ALL 
Legiſlators, Cicero would not have men- 
tioned theſe Three, and only theſe; whoſe 
Method He approved ; but He would have 
uſed ſome univerſal Expreſſion, that would 
have implied that ALL were wont to make 
the Divine Providence the Foundation of 
their Laws. He approved therefore this 
Method rather than that of Others, who 
wrote Books of Laws or Politics without 
taking any Notice at all of the Exiſtence 
of the Gods, or of a Providence: He ap- 
proved, I fay, Plato's, Zaleucus's and Cha- 
rondas's Method of Legiſlation, who began 
with inculcating a Providence, rather than 
that of ſome others, who take Notice of 
the Gods, as it were only by Accident in 

their Laws. 
It does not then appear that ALL "as 
Old Legiſlators did inculcate the Doctrine of 
a Pro- 
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a Providence, whether in its full Extent or 
not, in order to induce their Subjects to 
obſerve their Laws. It does not appear that 
this was their conſtant, uniform, univerſal 
Method ; rather, that it was peculiar to ſome 
only to uſe this Method. But then if ALL 
did not do it, how will the Divine Legation 
of Moſes be demonſtrated from rs Omi, 
fon of the Doctrine of a future State, more 
than the Divine Legation of others, who 
have omitted it as well as He? 

I have already conſider'd the Proœmium 
to Zaleucus's Laws, and I think it may be 
fairly aſked, where is it that He mentions a 
future State? Or what Words will prove, 
that he taught a /e State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments? If the Words, which Mr. 
Warburton pitches upon, viz. What © He 
F* preached up to thoſe of a more intractable 
* and perverſe Turn of Mind,” proves, 
that He taught or inculcated the Doctrine of 
Providence in zts full Extent ; then I am not 
without Hopes of demonſtrating (for now I 
propoſe to demonſtrate on ſuch Data) that 
Moſes made a future State of Rewards and 

Puniſhments the Sanction of his Laws, ex- 
| actly 
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actly in the ſame manner as Zaleucus did. 

Let us compare them 
Msſes ſpeaks of God not only as exiſting, 
and every where inculcates that Doctrine, 
but he ſpeaks of him as the r:ghteous Judge 
of all the Earth, as the God of the Spirits 
of all Fleſh. Gen. xvii. 25. Num. xxvü. 16. 
xvi. 22. And he bids the Iſraelites fear 
this glorious and fearful Name, the Lord thy + 
God. Deut. xxviii. 58. When God is 
called by Maſes, the God of the Spirits of all 
Fleſh, in the loweſt Senſe it ſignifies, that 
He is the Lord of the Life of all; He in 
whoſe Hand is the Soul of every living Thing, 
and the Breath of all Mankind, as it is ex- 
preſſed, Job xii. 10. Do not theſe Paſſa- 
ges of Moſes contain at leaſt as much as Za- 
leucus's do, where he bids wicked Men re- 
member the Gods, and think upon their Na- 
ture? Moſes is not content with ſuch low, 
lifeleſs Language as Zaleucus is, but he ſays 
with the utmoſt Energy,. Bebold the Heaven 
and the Heaven of Heavens is the Lord thy 
God's, the Earth alſo, and all that therein 
16.—Be no more ſliff-necked ; for the Lord your 
God is God of Gods and Lord of Lords, à great 
God, a mighty and a terrible, which regard- 
D eib 
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eth not Perſons, nor taketh Reward. He 
doth execute the Judgment of the Father leſs 
and the Widow. Deut. x. Zaleucus tells the 
wicked Man, that he ſhould think of the Judg- 
ments which the Gods ſend on ſuch. And 
has not Mz/es urged this Topic in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner through ſeveral whole Chapters ? 
Is a future State proved from Zaleucus's 

® mentioning the Hour of Death ? And does 
not Mefes mention the Wiſh 70 die the 
Death of the Righteous? Num. xxiii. 10. 
Or when Judgments in general are men- 
tioned by the one, may not they be inter- 
preted by the Judgments which the other 
has threatened, the terribleſt Evils that could 
happen to Mankind, till they were deſtroyed, 
and periſh becauſe of the Wickedneſs of their 
Doings ? 

I cannot therefore but conclude, that 
whatever are the Words in Zaleucus, from 
which Mr. Warburton concludes, that He 
made a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments the Sanction of his Laws, ſimilar 
Expreſſions in Moſes, or if Occaſion be, 
much ſtronger, will prove that Moſes like- 
wiſe did the ſame. The Truth is, none 
of the Legiſlators of Old ever made the 

Doctrine 
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Doctrine of a future State the Sanction of 
their Laws more than Moſes did: and con- 
ſequently all that is faid on this Subject about 
Sanctions, is either a new undefined Lan- 
guage of Mr. Warburton, or elſe it is pure 
Miſtake and Confuſion. 

Be it then granted, that Religion, 
which teaches an over-ruling Providence 
© of Good Men, and the Puniſher of ill, 
is neceſſary to Society.” Moſes has 
taught an over-ruling Providence, and a 
Religion,“ as well as Zaleucus, and has 
made it the Sanction of his Laws as much as 
Zaleucus ; and has extended his Notion of 
Providence as far as Zaleucus has done : And 
if ſo, he has eſtabliſhed a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, as much as 
Zaleucus has. But to proceed. 

Charondas is mentioned by Cicero, as 
well as Zaleucus: And one may wonder 
that the Prozmium to his Laws is not ex- 
preſsly cited by Mr. Warburton, as well as 
Zaleucus's Proœmium was. The One is 
full as much to the Purpoſe as the Other ; 
but neither of them will prove, that a Pro- 
vidence in its full Extent was either the 

| D 2 Sanction 
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Sanction of, or contained in the Preface to, 
their Laws. 

In Charondas's Procemium, there are theſe 
Inſtructions: That (Y) in all Conſultation and 
Action Men ought to begin with the Gods : 

for it is beſt to believe, that God is the Cauſe 
of all theſe Things: That you ought to abſtain 
from Evil Actions, eſpecially to ſhew your 
Concord and Agreement with God ; for God 
has no Communion with any wicked Men.--- 
Let none behave impudently, but let every 
one behave with Modeſty, as by that Means 
likely to have God propitious, and to obtain 
Security : for no wicked Man is beloved by 
God. --- Yeu ought to ſhew to Governors the 
ſame Benevolence as you do to your Parents, 
obeying them, and paying them Reſpecth. He 
that is otherwiſe diſpoſed will ſuffer Puniſh. 
ment from the tutelar Demons f the State, 
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for his wicked Intention or Will. For theſe 
Demons are the Governors and Patrons of 
the City, and of the Satety of the Citizens. -- 
Let Contempt of the Gods be deem'd the great- 
eſt Wickedneſs.--- Thus far Charonaas. 
The Queſtion here is, how far Charondas 
made a future State the Sanction of his 
Laws : Or how much he taught the Doc- 
trine of Providence in its full Extent in this 
Proœmium? And I anſwer, not at all. He 
commands indeed, that all his People ſhould 
learn what he calls theſe Prefaces, Twin; 
but it is evident here is no mention of a 
| future State in them. Nay, the Puniſh- 
ments, which the Patron Demons of the 
State were to inflict for any Crunes, were 
all Temporal, and preſent, ſuch as affected 
the oulreie, the Safety or Security of the 
| State. Thus e. g. One of his Laws is (2) 
"Ys That a Wife ought to be chaſte, and nat t5 
admit any unlawful Converſe with other Men. 
Why? Not that Adultery would be punith- 
cd in a future State, but to prevent the An- 
ger of the Demons, «cho turn'd People out of 


- 
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their Houſes, and cauſed Enmities and Ha- 


tred. Theſe avenging Demons were #1#;70, 
Lares, Houſhold Gods, and puniſhed as ſuch; 
and all the Puniſhment he ſpeaks of as 
coming from them was temporal, and fuch 
as affected 7:%eizr, the Safety of the Body 
#olitic, or particular Perſons. 

Here we ſee what is moſt probably the 
Meaning of ade Sehuoer, the Demons that 
do not forget what 1s done by any Body, in 
Zaleucuss They were the ſame as the 
acid, the Houſhold Gods of Charondas ; 
and theſe punithed (+) by turning People out 
of their Horſes, by occaſioning Quarrels, Diſ- 
putes, Hatred, and Averſion. So too, what 
Zaleucus calls, 1:u:74i]ov ©:&y, Charondas ex- 
preſſes by draus re Hag Saruirer, Ven- 
geance falling upon Men from thoſe tutelar 
Gade. And what this Vengeance conſiſted 
in, being expreſsly ſaid to be by turning 
People out of Doors, and creating Hatred, it 
is plain here is nothing relating to a future 
State in this Legiſlator's Preface. 

Let us next examine what Cicero has ſaid 
in the Proemium to his Books of Laws: 


Y "EZatxisav 45 tx Fgomuw!. ibid. 
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He wrote for an Utopian Commonwealth ; 
the Others whom he imitated, and made 
his Patterns, wrote Laws for real States. 
If therefore he goes no further than they 
did, as to the Point now in Queſtion, we 
may be ſure, that it was not uſual for the 
Legiſlators to make the Doctrine of a Pro- 
vidence in its full Extent, the Sanction of 
their Laws. 

Ciceros Proœmium was thus, (/) © Let 
the Citizens firſt of all be firmly per- 
© ſuaded, that the Gods are Lords and 
“ Governors of all Things; that whatever 
eis done is directed by their Power,---that 
they know what every one does,--- and 
* accordingly they make a Diſtinctian be- 
teen Good and Evil Men. Minds tlio- 
roughly imbued with theſe Things, will 


(/) Sit igitur hoc a principio perſuaſum civibus, Dominos 
eſſe omnium rerum ac moderatores Deos, eaque quæ ge- 
runtur, eorum geri vi, ditione ac namine. Et qualis quiſque 
ſit, quid agat intueri, piorumque et impiorum habere ra- 
tionem. His enim rebus imbutæ mentes, haud ſane abhor- 
rebunt ab utili et a vera ſententia —Utiles eſſe autem has 
Opiniones, quis neget, cum intelligat, quam multa firmentur 
jurejurando ; quantz falutis ſint faxderum religiones ; quam 
multos divini ſupplicii metus a ſcelere revocarit ; quamque 
ſancta fit ſocietas civium inter ipſos ; Diis immortalibus inter- 
poſitis tum judicibus tum teſtibus ? Habetur Legis Proœmium. 
De Leg. ii. 
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“ ſcarce ever avoid doing what is truly 
„ uſeful, and Right in itſelf.--- That theſe 
% Opinions are 2% u, who can deny, when 
* he confiders how many Things are con- 
e firmed by the Religion of Oaths; and how 
* much Security the Spcredneſs of Treaties 
5 affords; How many the Fear of divine 
« Puniſhment does keep from Wickedneſs ; 
And how firm muſt the Society and 
* Friendſhip of Citizens be betwixt one 
* another, when the Gods are conceived 
* not only to interpoſe themſelves, but to 
ce be Witneſſes of what is done. You have 
tc here the Proznium of the Law. 

The Laws themſelves have nothing to 
the Purpoſe, unleſs it be contained () in the 
Manner in which he orders Men to approach 
the Gods, or in the Declaration, that thoſe, 
who approach the Gods without Piety, God 

himſelf will pun:ſh. 
Which now of theſe Words, or what 
Propoſition contained in them, teaches the 
Doctrine of a Providence in its full Extent, 
more than the Law of Moſes does? The 
Uſefulneſs of the Notion of a Providence to 
(n] Ad Divos adeunto caſte; pietatem adhibento ; qui 
ſecus faxit, Deus ipie vindex erit. ibid. 


Society 


| 
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Society is not the Point in Queſtion : Moſes 


has urged the ſacred Tie of Oaths, and the 


Fear of God, and the Dread of his Pumiſb- 
ments, in as ſtrong Terms as Cicero, or any 
Legiſlator whatever. Has Cicero ſaid, Let 
thoſe who approach the Gods be pure and un- 
defiled : Let them be pious : God himſelf will 
puniſh the Tranſgreſſor? Moſes has ſaid the 
ſame Things as ſtrongly, nay more ſo, and 
therefore ſhould be underſtood in the ſame 
Manner at leaſt, and in the fame Extent, as 
Cicero: — Ye ſhall be Holy, for I am Holy. 
Lev. xi. 44. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God, with all thine Heart, with all thy Soul, 
and with all thy Might. Deut. vi. 5. The 
Lord your God is God of Gods,--- mighty and 
terrible, ſerve him. Deut. x. 17. 20. Does 
Cicero ſpeak of the Ties of Citizens to one 
another, and the Uſefulneſs of Religion to 
band them together, and make them love 
one another? Moſes has done the ſame by 
expreſs Law, enjoining them to love their 
Neighbour as themſelves, Lev. xix. 18. and 
not 70 treat one another with Rigor for this 
Reaſon, I am the Lord your God, Lev. xxv. 
43, 48. Does Cicero ſpeak of God as being 
the Judge, as well as Witneſs of human 

Actions ? 
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Actions? How frequently does Mzfes ſpeak 
of God, as the Judge of all the Earth; as 
the Judge betwixt one and another; as /ook- 
ing on and judging? And if there be any 
Streſs to be laid upon the other Word, Mit- 
neſs, God is expreſsly ſaid to be Witneſs, 
and appealed to under that Character, Ger. 
xxxi. 50. 

Take now the Procœmium of Zaleucus, 
of Charondas, or of Tully, and whatever 
Words in them are ſuppoſed to contain the 
Doctrine of a Providence in zts full Extent, 
the ſame Words in Moſes (eſpecially when 
they are much ſtronger) muſt be allowed to 
contain the ſame Doctrine, and in the fame 
Extent, And it Mr. Warburton will call 
ſuch Doctrine the Sanction of Zaleucus's, 
or Charondas's, or Tully's Laws (let that 
Word fignify what he pleaſes) it muſt or 
ought to ſignify the ſame Thing in Regard 
to Moſes's Law. So that hitherto Moſes and 
the other old Legiſlators are at leaſt upon a 
Par, ſince no Difference can be produced 
in theſe Reſpects, between them. It will ever 
be asked, How does it appear, that Cha- 
rondas, e. g. made the Doctrine of a Pro- 
vidence in its full Extent, the Sanction of 

his 
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his Laws? If the Anſwer be, He ͤ men- 
tions the Duty of Beginning every Action 
with the Gods; that a Contempt of them is the 
higheſt Crime ; that they are the Cauſe of all 
Things; that God has no Communion with 
wicked Men.--- Theſe Opinions, as C:cero 
well ſays, are UsEFUL to the State: But 
do they imply a Providence in its full Ex- 
tent, or only a Providence in general? Do 
they relate to what will happen to Men 
after Death; or only to what concerns the 
oe]ngiz, the Safety and Security of the State? 
Let the Reader judge. It is certain, that 
there is nota Word in the Pro&mium to his 
Laws, nor in that of Zaleucus, or of Tully 
who imitated them, where a future State is 
expreſsly mentioned, or a Providence in 165 
full Extent; and there are ſeveral which 
confine the Punſhments of the Gods or De- 
mons, to preſent Evils. So that hitherto no 
Circumſtance, no Fact, is produced by Mr. 
Warburton, which proves a Difference be- 
twixt Moſes, and all other Legi/lators ; at 
leaſt none ſufficient to make the Founda- 
tion of a Demonſtration. 

My firſt Objection then to Mr. V urbur- 
ton's Scheme is, That no one old Legiſlator, 


that 
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that ever made Laws for the Government 
of any People, or that wrote even for an 
Utopian Commonwealth, ever made a fu- 
ture State the Sanction of his Laws. My 
ſecond is, that from whatever Words Mr. 
Warburton attempts to prove, that Zaleucus 
or Charondas, in particular, mentioned a 


future State, or a Providence in its full Ex- 
tent, by the very ſame it may be proved, 
that Moſes has done the ſame. When there- 


fore He attempts to demonſtrate (for nothing 
ſhort of Demonſtration will content him) 
the divine Legation of Moſes by the Medium 
of no future State of Reward and Puniſh- 
ment in the Moſaic Diſpenſation, He muſt 
equally demonſtrate the dive Legation of 
Zaleucus and Charondas, and Cicero; fince 
none of them, nor indeed any one elſe of the 
old Legiſlators ever made a Providence in 
zts full Extent, or a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, the Sanction of their 
Laws. The moſt they did was, to make 
the Doctrine of Providence, as all Things 
were directed and governed by it, as all 
Things were taken Notice of by the Gods, 
as they were the Avengers of wicked Ac- 
tions, ſome Part of the Pro@mium or Pre- 

amble 
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amble to their Laws ; or perhaps inſerted 


this Notion into the Laws themſelves : But 


how far they extended their Notion of Pro- 
vidence, is no where ſaid. 

But Mr. Warburton has © beg'd the 
% Reader always to have in Mind, that 
« when in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe, he 
« meets with antient Teſtimonies for the 
«© Neceſſity of Religion to Society, he may 
ebe confident, that the Doctrine of a fu- 
« ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
«© was the chief Idea included in that Term.“ 
p. 89. 3d Ed. 87. Let us comply with 


this Requeſt, and take it for granted, that 


the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments is included in, or muſt 
ebe principally meant by the Word Re- 
ligion. (Though this is a Point which Mr. 
Warburton ought particularly to have proved, 
becauſe he has labour'd to ſhew, that by the 
Jewiſh Legiſlator theſe two Ideas were in 
Fact kept diſtinct:) But let it be granted him 
for the preſent. Now, if the chief Idea 
that is included in the Term, Religion, be a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and if it be a Doctrine E/-ntial to Religion 
in general; if it be the very Fundamental of 


Fundamentals 
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Fundamentals, as he aſſures us in the De- 
dication of the ſecond Volume, p. xxiii. then 
the Jews never had any Religion at all, be- 
cauſe they wanted what was eſſential to Re- 
ligion in general; nay, what was the very 


Fundamental of Fundamentals. Mefes there- 


fore gave that People no Religion at all: 
But all the Heathen World had Religion, 
founded on and ſupported by the Doctrine of 


a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 


So much happicr were the Heathens, than 
thoſe to whom Myſes was ſent with a di- 
vine Legation. 
Nr. Warburton has laid down this as an 
Univerſal Truth, © That the People through- 
* out the whole Earth, univerſally believed a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
properly ſo called.” Vol. I. p. 306. third 
Edition, p. 332. Be this allowed; for I 
cannot but think it to be true. Now the 
Points he was to prove are, Firſt, That 
there is a Difference between the Jews, and 
all the reſt of Mankind; or that the Jews 
did not believe what all the World beſides 
univerſally did believe. And Secondly, that 
there is a Difference betwixt the Lawgiver 
of the Jows - and Zalmwcns, and all other 
| Lawgivers 
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Lawgivers whatever, in that Moſes did not, 
and all other Lawgivers did, make the Doc- 
trine of a Providence in its full Extent, or 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
either the Preface to, or the Sanction of 
their Laws. I own, I cannot but think, 
from what I have yet ſeen, that Moſes may 
be proved to have made a future State as 
much the Sanction of his Laws, as any 
other Old Legiſlator did; and that all muſt 
be equally condemned, or equally acquitted 
by this Writer. Mr. Warburton ought not 
to ſuppoſe, that the Jews alone did not be- 
lieve a Doctrine which all the World beſides 
is acknowledged univerſally to have believ- 
ed, © even before Civil Policy was inſtituted 
among Mankind.” p. 91, or 92. He 
owns too, that Moſes did not diſbe- 
lieve a future State.” Vol. II. p. 449, 
479. Say then that Mzſes believed a future 
State; and fay that Zaleucus did ſo: The 
Subjects too of both equally believed it, un- 
leſs ſomething very expreſs can be produced 
to the contrary. Now Meſes has at leaſt as 
much of a future State in his Laws, as 
Zaleucus or Charondas has in either of theirs. 
If Maſes has not mentioned it expreſsly, 

| neither 
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neither has Zaleucus or Charondas. Or if 
you ſay that theſe laſt have mentioned it, I 
ſhall ſay that Moſes has as much; nay more, 
as will appear preſently. Nor is it enough 
in Mr. Warburton to ſhew, that Moſes never 
mentions a future State, for it may be ſhewn 
that neither have Zaleucus, nor the other 
Legiſlators here cited ; and if any one of 
them has omitted to do it, the Demon- 
ſtration taken from the mere Omiſſion of a 
future State, defign'd in Favour of a Divine 
Legation, will equally hold good for fuch 
other Legiſlator. Should Mr. Warburton 
fay, that thoſe other Legiſlators ſuppoſe a 
future State as the Foundation and Support 
of Religion: I ſhall ſay the ſame of Moſes. 
In Truth, it was a Doctrine univerſally re- 
ceived and believed by Jews as well as Gen- 
tiles : and therefore all the Old Legiſlators 
eſtabliſhed their reſpective National Re- 
ligions upon Principles already allowed and 
admitted; and therefore had no Neceſſity to 
mention that Notion particularly, either as 
the Sanction of their Laws, or in any other 
Manner. And that this was the Truth in 
Relation to Mo/cs in particular will be ſeen 
preſently. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Varburton has told us, that future 
Rewards and Puniſhments were not only not 
the Sanction of the Moſaic Diſpenſation, but 
were not taught in it at all: and that in 
Conſequence of this Omi ſſion, the PEoPLE had 
not this Doctrine for many Ages. Vol. II. 
P. 446- 

This is a Conſequence, which Mr War- 
burton is much too haſty in Drawing. Sup- 
poſe I ſhould argue in the very ſame man- 
ner, Future Rewards and Puniſhments 
were not the Sanction of Zaleucus's or Cha- 
rondas's Inſtitutions : nay * were not taught 
« in them at all,” Therefore, in Conſe- 
«© quence of the Omiſſian, the Locrians and 
the Crotoniates had not this Doctrine. They 
muſt have been without this Doctrine, as 
well as the Jews, if being without it is the 
Conſequence of their Legiſlators not making 
it the Sanction of their Laws. If therefore 
Both theſe People had this Notion (as Mr. 
Warburton aſſures us, all had it univerſally 
except the Jews) then by the ſame Way by 
which theſe People came by it, the Jews 
might have had it, notwithſtanding the 


On of their Legiſlator. 
E But 
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But I am now enquiring into a Fact. 


* The People of the Fews had not this 
* Doctrine for many Ages.” How is this 
proved? Mr. Warburton grants, That 
« Moſes did not diſbelieve a future State of 
* Rewards and Puniſhments.”* Vol. II. 
p. 479. and hence he draws this Conſe- 
| quence; © From my holding that Moſes did 
<< not diſbelieve a future State, it follows, 
* that all ſuch Texts of Scripture as are 
«. brought to prove, that the antient Jews 
* believed the Soul ſurvived the Body are no- 
* thing at all to the Purpoſe ; but do, on 
* thecontrary, greatly ſupport my Opinion.“ 
ibid. Nay, He tells us, that © Moſes well 
* underſtood it. p. 449. Elſewhere we are 
told, © That throughout all Antiquity we 
« do not find any civilized Country where 
the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
„and Puniſhments was not of National 
© Behef.” Vol. I. p. 88. 
The Yews then, Deſcendants of ſome 
who had this National Belief, are ac- 
knowledged © to believe the Soul ſurvived the 
4 Body,” both here and p. 556. Mr. War- 
burton grants too, that Moſes being ne- 
& Teſſitated to mention Enoch's Tranſlation, 
cc It 
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te ĩt could not be but that a ſeparate Exiſtence 
might be infer'd, how obſcurely ſoever the 
„ Story was deliver'd.” There is then no 
Occaſion to produce Inſtances from Mzſes, 
which ſhew very clearly, that the Jes did 
believe the Exiſtence and Life of the Soul 
after its Departure hence. However I will 
add one Paſſage, which Mr. Farburton has 
overlook'd, and that is the Prohibition in 
the Law to conſult Necromancers, or Per- 
ſons that pretended to adviſe with the Dead, 
which fuppoſes at leaſt a popular Notion pre- 
vailing, that the Soul furvived the Body ; 
and not only ſurvived the Body, and con- 
tinued in mere Exiſtence, but retained Con- 
ſciouſneſs and Thought, and knew what 
was doing and to be done on Earth. And 
ſo popular was this Notion, as to have a 
Law directed againſt ſuch Practices. Since 
Moſes therefore did not difbelieve, nay, well 
underficod the Doctrine of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, and the People 
believed, that the Soul ſurvived the Body, in 
the Manner I have mention'd : What Rea- 
fon is there to think, that they did not Se- 
lieve a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, which their Forefathers, and their 
E 2 Guide 
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Guide and Legiſlator, and all the World 
beſides beheved ? 

I do not apprehend, that the People of the 
Fews, or any other Nation, entered into the 
Philoſophical Notion of the Souls returning 
into God, or into the 73%, or 73 mer, or 
whatever Whims much later Ages than 
what we are now ſpeaking of, produced. 
Nor can ſuch a Notion be reconciled to the 
Necromancy practiſed amongſt them. They 
ſuppoſed therefore ſeparate Souls, ſeparately 
exiſting, capable of being calld out, and 
conſulted, as knowing more than we Mortals 
know. If they proceeded thus far, it is 
impoflible to prove the Negative, that they 
did not believe a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, unleſs poſitive, very clear 
Evidence could be produced to the contrary. 

The Conduct of the Legiſlators in Re- 
lation to their © making the Doctrine of a 
Providence, with which in its full Ex- 
tent they prefaced and introduced their 
« Laws, the grand Sanction of their Inſti- 
tutions, has been ſufficiently conſider d: 
And if the Remarks I have made be juſt, 
the Conſequence is plain. Before I have 
done with the Leg:/lators, it will be proper 

| | to 
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to conſider the next Step which they took, 
which was to ** affirm and eſtabliſh the gene- 
<« ral Doctrine of a Providence, which they 
© had delivered in their Laus, by a very par- 
© ticular and popular Method of inculcating 
te the Belief ofa future State of Rewards and 
* Puniſhments.” p. 133. or 3d Edit. p. 131. 
The Attempt in the Third Section was 
to ſhew, that the Legiſſatars made the Doc- 
trine of a Providence in its full Extent, 
cither the Preface to, or the grand Sanction 
of their Laws. Suppoſing this ; then, That 
Doctrine muſt have been in every Legiſla- 
tor's Inſtitutes, Moſes's excepted, The De- 
ſign of the Fourth Section is to ſhew, that 
t the Nature and End of the Myſteries were 
all the ſame, to teach the Doctrine of a 
future State. p. 133. THE LEGISLATOR 
then taught, one would imagine, one and the 
ſame Doctrine, both in his Laus, and in the 
Myſteries; and the only Difference was, in 
the one it was taught gpery; in the ather, un- 
der the Seal of Secrecy. One cannot but think 
too, that, The Legiſlator, is of the ſame Ex- 
tent in Both theſe Sections, and means ALL 
LEGISLATORS; and therefore that ALL took 
both theſe Steps, That of their Laws, and 
That of the Myftertes, to inculcate a future 
E 3 State 
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ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 

Now that Al Legiſlators did not ſo much 
as meddle with the Myſteries, or concern 
themſelves about any ſuch particular Me- 
thods of inculcating a future State, as the 
Myſteries taught, is indiſputable. They had 
not the Myſteries, e. g. at Rome, in the Days 
of Romulus or Numa ; nor probably till after, 
(if Mr. Warburton tranſlates Sacrificulus et 
vates right, which I much doubt) till after 
that a © little Prieſt and Southſayer brought 
them into Etruria. p. 172. 

But let us ſuppoſe that by Tue LEOGISLA- 
roꝝ is only meant soME Legiſlators; what was 
their Method of Proceeding? It was, it ſeems, 
to © affirm a certain general Doctrine of a Pro- 
evidence, and a future State, which they had 
e deliver'd in their Laus. But this does not 
ſeem to be the Caſe. The Myſteries were not 
invented to affirm the GENERAL Doctrine of a 
Providence, but to explain a particular Branch 
of it: It was not to teach, or affirm, or eſta- 
bliſh a Doctrine, which was already, by Sup- 
poſition, in the Laws ; but it was to ex- 
plain the pARTIcuLAR Doctrine of a Pro- 
vidence, as extending to Puniſhments or 
Rewards in a future Life. The Myſteries 
would have been in a great Meaſure uſe- 

| leſs, 
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leſs, if the Legiſlator made the Doctrine of 
2 a Providence in its full Extent public and 
open in his Laws. And fince Mr. Warbur- 
ton has proved the Uſefulneſs of the Myſte- 
ries beyond all Doubt, it cannot be imagi- 
ned, that the Legiſlator ſhould put into his 
Laws, which were open and common to all, 
a Doctrine which was to be taught under 
the religious Seal of Secrecy. This is my 
Firſt Ditficulty. 

My Second is This: The Legiſlator fi- 
tuted the Myſteries ; and He tells us, the 
«© Myſteries were originally invented by 

'« Legiſlators.” p. 177, or 183. 

Clemens Alexandrinus on the contrary ex- 
preſsly aſſures us, that the Myſteries were 
invented by Phz/oſophers. I ſhall cite the 
Paſſage, when I come to treat of the dou+ 
ble Doctrine. But let us here admit them 
to be not Philofephers, but Legiſſators. 
Mr. Warburton then obſerves, © The Sages, 
** who brought them out of Egypt, and 
e propagated them in Alia, in Greece, and 
© Britain, were ALL Kings or Lawgivers.” 
ibid. Now this is not ſo certain; unleſs He 
will ſet up in Greece a Race of Women Law- 


E + givers. 
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givers. For Herodotus tells us, (u) that 
Danaus's Daughters brought the Myſteries of 
Ceres out of Egypt, and taught them to the 
Pelaſgian Women in Peloponneſus. And 
theſe Pelaſgian Women kept them up, and 
propagated them, till the Dorians drove 
the Pelaſgi out of Peioponneſus; and then 
they were all loſt except among the Arca- 


o Ly 


dians. 

Again; Who was it that introduced or 
propagated the Myſteries in Talhy? Was it 
not, as Livy tells us, a mean, pitiful (o) Greet, 
Sacrificulus et vates, a Prieſt and Soothſayer. 
Did not he propagate the Myſteries firſt in 
Etruria ; and this to a few only at firſt, 
which afterwards by the Allurements of 
Drinking and other Pleaſures ſpread among 
the People ? Was not the Progreſs of theſe 
Myſteries to Rome the Effect of Private 
Perſons PROPAGATING them without the 
Knowledge or Privity of the Legi/lator ? 

(n) Ai Aavai IvyaTiges Jar di r THASTHv T&v uv ? 


Aiſonl]s $Zayayioa!, x, dre Ta; IIA es 
Yyurdiras. Herod. I. 2. c. 171. 

(e) Gracus ignobilis in Hetruriam primum venit,— Sa- 
crificulus et vates, — Initia erant, quæ primo paucis tradita 
ſunt : deinde vulgari czpta per viros, muliereſque. Additz 
voluptates Religioni vini et epularum quo plurium ani mi il- 
cerentur. Liv. I. xxxix. 


3. Let 
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3. Let us allow that they were all Ning: 
or Legiſlators that propagated theſe Myſte- 
ries; and allow too, that thoſe Legiſlators, 
who propagated the Myſteries, did by them 
inculcate the Belief of a future State ; yet 
ſtill this is far from proving that this was the 
Practice of ALL Legiſlators ? What if ſome 
Legiſlator, or Legiſlators, invented the Myſ- 
teries in Egypt; and likewiſe that ſome of 
the ſame Sort of Men propagated them in 
Afia, and other Parts? There are certain- 
ly other Legiſlators, fuch as Zaleucus and 
Charondas, who have not ſpoken one Word 
about either the ſecret Way of teaching a 
future State by the Myſteries, or the open 
Way of making it the San&:on of their 
Laws ? Suppoſe now that Moſes has not 
ſaid a Word about a future State in his Law, 
He is upon a Par with all ſuch Legiſlators 
as thoſe ; and their Divine Legation from 
the Omiſſion of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments muſt ſtand or fall together. 

Indeed were a Compariſon to be made 
betwixt Moſes and the Legiſlators, who in- 
vented, or propagated, the Myſteries, it 
muſt ſtand thus: Moſes openly and clearly 
declared, and in bis Law avowed the Doc- 
trine of the Unity; nor could any Myſteries 

detect 
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detect Polythezſm, or ſhew the Follies and 
Falſhood of it, ſo expreſsly, or more fo, than 
be did: He, as well as all Others, equally 


omitted the Doctrine of a future State of 


Rewards and Puniſhments in his Laws, which 
were defign'd for the Government of the 
State: But then He openly taught his Sub- 
jets in his Laws, what the other Legiſla- 
tors never taught in their Laus; wiz. the 
moſt important Doctrine of the Unity, and 
the Folly of Polytheiſm. It was an univer- 
ſally believ'd Notion, that there was a fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments ; 
and therefore neither He, nor the Legiſla- 
tors that invented the Myſteries, deliver'd in 


their Laws that Doctrine: or if the other Le- 


giſlators had, they would have had not much 
Occaſion for that Part of the Myſterios, 
where the ſame Doctrine was taught in the 
utmoſt Secrecy. And from the Invention of the 
Myſteries this Concluſion may be drawn, 
that the Legiſlators never made a future State 
the Sanction of their Laws, nor prefaced 
their Inſtitutions with the Doctrine of a 

Providence in its full Extent. 
But after all, who are the Perſons 
that Mr. Marburton here means by Tur 
; LEGISLATOR *? 
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LEGISLATOR ? It ſeems to be no more than 
SOME LEGISLATOR ; Somebody, upon pro- 
per Occaſion, and at a proper Time (no 
Body knows who or when) invented the 
Myſteries. The natural Way of comparing 
the Conduct of Meſes and this Legitlator ſeems 
to be this: The Doctrine ot a future State 
(when I ſay a /uture State, I mean, that of 
Rewards and Punithments after the Soul is 
gone out of this Body) This Doctrine was 
uni verſally believed. Mr. Warburton ac- 
knowledges it to be univerſally believed by 


all except the Jews; and I maintain that 


They, as well as the Heathen World, be- 


lieved it; and there are Paſſages in the Law 
of Moſes, which plainly enough intimate an. 


Opinion received and believed, that the Souls 
of Men exiſted after their Departure hence ; 


more plain and more expreſs than any that 


can be produced from any Legiſlators, wit i 
Mr. Warburton has named to prove ſuch a 
Belief amongſt their Subjects. This Doc- 
trine was univerſally believed. Now Moſes, 
as a Legiſlator, was to lay down Laws io 
the Jews, and he was to incorporate their 
National Religion into their Civil Law. This 
was done, not by inculcating what was uni- 

verſally 


* 
— — — — — — — 
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verſally received and believed to be true by 
them ; but by inculcating ſuch Points as 
were to make the National Religion of the 
Jews. And in this he did exactly what 
thoſe other Legiſlators did: What was uſeful 
to the State, he admitted into the Body of 
his Laws; and ſo far as it was uſeful to 
the State : But further than That, neither 
He nor Zaleucus concerned themſelves. 
Whether this be a ſufficient Reaſon or not 
for Moſes's not infiſting on, and inculcating 
a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments 
more particularly, I ſubmit to you. It 1s 
enough for my Purpoſe to have ſhewn, 
that He made it as much the Grand Sanc- 
tion of mis Laws, and has affirmed it as 
much as the Inventors of the Myſteries did 
in ther Laws; or as Others did, who did 
not concern themſelves with the Myſteries 
at all. The Conſequence is fo plain, that 
I need not repeat it, viz. If a Divine Le- 
gation can be proved by the Medium of no 
future State of Rewards and Pumſhments 
mentioned in a Body of Laws, the Divine 


Legation of all thoſe, who have in their 


Laws never mentioned ſuch a State, will be 
equally demonſtrated. 
Let 


———— 


1 
* 


| 
| 
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Let us now look back, if you pleaſe, up- 
on what Mr. Warburton undertook to prove, 
and review the manner in which he has at- 
tempted to prove his Point. The Thing to 
be firſt proved was, that the inculcating 
e the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments is neceſſary to the Well- 
« being of Society.” The Proof of this is 
taken from the Conduct of Leg:/lators and 
&« Inſtitutors of Civil Society.” What now 
is their Conduct? 


1. They *© pretended an extraordinary 
Revelation from ſome God.“ That many 
of the Heathen Legiſlators did this, is cer- 
tain: But if one may gueſs at the Ends they 
propoſed by This, it was not for the Sake 
of Religion, but to gain the eaſier Re- 
ception of their Inſtitutions; and that the 
People ſhould not eaſily throw off what was 
contrived for their Good. ( No, ſays Mr. 
Warburton, Thoſe Legiſlators did not pre- 


(p) The Scholiaſt on Homer, ſpeaking of Minos Ody. v. 
ſays, cgi Is t]epor, ws Tais Tay Caoiniov anms 2 ga- 
Jig err ö, H phvor ariii]a iv did &s Thy 
" ISny dd erreeTIas ourfaivar viuues, Seierl PraCeCa 
Fan, us d Ts Aids der SeSoutror. Some ſay that becauſe 
Subjects do not eaſily obey the Determinations of Kings, there 
fore he pretended his Laws were given by Jupiter. Plato gives 
this Reaſon for it, that thoſe Laws were ard ought tg be 


8 2 as Deep 120 unalterable, fince they were made 


tend 
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tend to extraordinary Revelation, ** for the 
* Introduftion and Reception of their 
2 Laws.” p. 10 5. Let Mr. Warburton rea- 
ſon as much as he pleaſes upon this Head, 
he contradi®s it all by an expreſs and clear 
Fact, no farther than thirtcen Pages of, 
where he cites Pythagoras, as © teaching his 
“ Scholars as the moſt efficacious way of eftab- 
c bing Civil Juſtice, to propagate the 
« Opinion of the Gods having an intimate 
&« Intercourſe with Mankind,“ p. 118. 

His next Aſſertion is, That the Pretence 
of having their Laws from ſome God or 
Goddeſs was not for perpetuating their In- 
ce ftitutions.” I admit that it was not de- 
ſigned by all of them to perpetuate, or make 
their Inſtitutions continue for ever ; and think 
that it was principally that the People ſhould 
pay a decent regard to, and not wantonly 
throw off what was deſigned for their Bene- 
fit. However, if Mr. Warburton means, 
that none of 'Theſe Legiflators did do it with 
a Deſign to perpetuate their Laws, He fays 
this again at the Expence of a Contradiction, 
ſince he owns that Lycurgus did attempt to 
make his Laws perpetual. So that we have 
Pythagoras and Lycrro:s pretending to Infpt- 

ration, 
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ration, or rather Revelation, for C:vi/ Pur- 
poſes not Religious ones: and the Reaſons 
that induced them fo to act, might naturally 
induce Others to act for the ſame Ends. 
The Second Step of Mr. Warburton, is to 
ſhew, That the Legiſlators © made the Doc- 
c trineof a Providence, with which in zts full 
« extent they prefaced their Laws, the grand 
* Santion of their Inſtitutions.” Upon 
Examination, it appears that not One of them, 
not Zaleucus, not Charondas, not Cicero (the 
only ones whom he has appeal'd to for this 
Fact,) has done what he ſays they a/! did. 
Moſes has done it as much as any of them; 
and yet he attempts to prove that Moſes has 
never done it. 
The Third Step is, © Tae Legiſlator 
*© eſtabliſhed the grand Doctrine of a future 
* State of Rewards and Puniſhments, by 4 
% very particular and popular Method” of 
inculcating the Belief of ſuch a State, vis. 
by the Myſteries. Who now is meant by 
TRE Legiſlator? Or what is TE Legitla- 
tor, unleſs he ſpeaks of A Legiſlator, Some- 
body under that particular Circumſtance or 
Quality. Somebody or other contrived the 
Myſteries in Egypt Some that liked them 
brought 
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brought them out of Egypt and propagated 
them. But were Theſe ALL Legiſlators that 
did ſo? No. This is contrary to certain Fact. 
Does he mean, that ALL Legiſſators incul- 


cated the Belief of a future State of Rewards 


and Puniſhments? This is contrary to Fact 
likewiſe; at leaſt the Fact has not been pro- 
ved. Does He argue from this Connection, 
That They AL l taught the Exiſtence of God, 
--= therefore Religion --- therefore a future 
State; and that this Connection is neceſſary? 
If ſo, then this will be a concluſive Argu- 
ment that Moſes likewiſe taught a future 
State: If the Connection be not neceſſary, 
then how will it be proved that the Other 
Legiſlators taught or inculcated a Future 
State? If then Mſeſes has done exactly the 
fame that Other Legiſlators did, the De- 
monſtration for his Divine Legation from the 
Medium of no future State, will be equally 
ſtrong for Them and for Him. 

I intended once to have releaſed you here 
from any further Remarks on the Conduct 
of the antient Legiſlators. But I will pro- 
ceed, and obſerve, That neither Triptolemus, 
nor Draco, nor Solon, as far as appears, ei- 
ther prefaced their Laws with the Doctrine 

| of 
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of a Providence in its full extent; nor can 
any thing which they have ſaid be conſtrued 
ſo as to infer that any of them made the 
Doctrine of a Providence the Sanction of their 
Laws, or the grand Sanction of them, more 
than Mzfes did. The moſt that any of them 
did, was, in general Terms, to command a 
Reverence to the Gods, or to order in what 
particular manner they ſhould worſhip them. 
e. g. There were theſe three Laws of Trip- 
tolemus, the moſt antient Legiſlator of the 
Athenians, which Xenocrates mentions as 
remaining at Eleuſis. Torge Tiuey. Ons xarrois 
dydhaer. Za wh civeta. Honour Parents. Pay 
worſhip to the Gods, with the Fruits of the 
Earth. Do not hurt Ammals. Porphyry 
has well obſerved, (q) that the two firſt of 
theſe are very juſt and fitting ; for we ought 
to return Good to our Parents, who have been 
ſuch Benefactors to us; and to pay our Firſt 
Fruits to the Gods out of thoſe uſeful Things 
which they have given us. Of the third 


there is ſome Doubt of its Meaning; and St. 


(a) Tes ue, iv Ju, adhd; TagadoFhrar. AG ya! Tas 
us Vdc, ius e ira nud yEyernuirovs, drTEUTLAY ig 
Loy ivdiryerau: Tols Seele ft, d ar ar nuiv 
GD es Toy Bio ara ro Sar. Heel bs Ts 
TetTou ν,ẽE ya,, Ti rie Mares de d Tyra]iacuos mar 
tu ſy ctacy drier Tor & F Porph. de Abſ. li. iv. 


ferom. 
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Jerom c. Jovinian, |. 2. underſtands it of 
not (r) eating Fleſh. Now, is this Mode 
of Worſhip, expreſs'd in the Manner that 
This is by Triptolemus, any Sanction, or de- 
ſigned as a Sanction to his Laws? Or can 
you perceive in theſe Words any Thing about 
a Providence in its full Extent ? Solon does 
not ſeem to have done fo much as Tripto- 
lemus or Draco did: We know of no In- 
troduction to his Laws, about a Providence, 
whether in its ful Extent or not: And Mr. 
Warburton only tells us, that He provided 
for the due and regular Celebration of the 
Myſteries, p. 107. When Solon had made 
his Laws, (5) all Draco's Laws ceaſed to be 
obſerved, except only what related to Murder; 
as Alon aſſures us: and conſequently, if 
Draco did make a Law to honour the Gods 
in ſuch a particular Manner, and declared 
it to be perpetual, &roy105, Yet at this Time it 
ceaſed to be in Uſe. 

But Solon provided for the regular Cele- 
bration of the Myſteries. Granting this : 


(*] Xenocrates Philoſophus de Triptolemi legibus — 
Athenienſes tria tantum præcepta in templo Eleuſinæ reſidere 


{cribit: Honorandos Parentes ; venerandos Deos; carnibus 
non veſcendum. Hieron, adv. Jovinian. 1. 2. 
\ 2 17 / - * "we * 
(s) Kat T5374 £Tavoarro Adyyalo yeanerm Tois Agar 
uavlos — Al fs t3uaczey Tes 2ovinis avis. lian. 
J. viii. c. 10. | 


What 
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What is this to the making the Doctrine of 
a Providence in its full Extent, either a Pre- 
face to, or the grand Sanction of his Laws? 
The making a Body of Inſtitutions is one 
Thing: the Proviſion for a due and regular 
Celebration of the Myſteries is another: 
And how “ conſiderable a Part ſoever of 
Divine Worſhip theſe were, or of what 
Importance ſoever to the very Eſſence 
* of Religion,” yet theſe were not Prefaces 
to Laws, nor declared to be the grand Sanc- 
tions of them. 

To go ſtill higher. Minos pretended to 
an Intercourſe with Jupiter, and he con- 
ſulted him () every ninth Year, as Homer 
tells us. This Legiſlator, deſigning to cor- 
rect and amend what was faulty or defec- 
tive in his Inſtitutions, was wont to retire 
into a Cave at the End of eight Years, and 
then pretended there to have had a Con- 
verſation with Jupiter. The Reaſon of this 
Pretence, (42) Plato has truly given us; not 
to procure by the Influence of any Notion 
of a Providence in 155 full Extent, an Ob- 


Mtivws 
„) Ei Bagiatue Sits wiyzas cagens. Hom. Od. 
7. 179. 
(u) Q rde xands Ac Tat, de $43y. Plato de 
legib. I. 1. p 635. ; 
5 2 ſervation 
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ſervation of the Laws, but that all Laws 
were right and good fince the Gods gave them. 
I would here ask, Was there any Preface 
to his Laws? Or if there was, did it con- 
tain the Doctrine of a Providence in its full 
Extent? The Point is not, what any of 
theſe Legiſlators /hought themſelves about a 
future State : for Moſes is acknowledged to 
believe ſuch a State, as much as Minos, or 


Triptolemus, or Draco: But, what did M- 


nos make the Introduction to, or the grand 
Sanction of his Laws? It is allowed, that 
ſome of the antient Legiſlators ordered or 
commanded a Worſhip or Reverence of the 
Gods : That ALL did even That, is more, 
I think, than can be proved. However 
Moſes has done it vaſtly more, and more 
particularly, than any of them ever did, or 
perhaps than all of them put together. Mr. 
Warburton therefore ſhould not take it for 
granted, that ALL theſe Legiſlators prefaced 
their Inſtitutions with the Doctrine of a 
Providence in its full Extent; and leſs 
ſhould he do this in a Demonſtration ; when 
he knows, that neither their Laws, nor the 
Prefaces to them (if ever they had any) 

are 
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are extant, nor has any Body told what 
they contained. 

But let us ſuppoſe, that Mr. Varburton 
is able to prove his Aſſertions to be true of 
Triptolemus, Draco, Solon, Zaleucus and 
Charondas, and many others,--- that all theſe 
prefaced their Laws with the Doctrine of a 
Providence in zts full Extent, yet before 
his Demonſtration will be compleat and fa- 
tisfactory, He muſt ſhew the ſame of Za- 
molxis, Zathrauſtus, Lycaon, and Art the 
reſt of the Tribe of Legiſlators, whoſe 
Names we know, and nothing elſe. It is 
an eaſy Thing to ſay, that there never 
* was, in any Age of the World, from 
* the moſt early Accounts of Time to this 
e preſent Hour, any civil, poliſh'd Nation 
* or People, who had a Religion, of which 
the chief Foundation and Support was not 
© the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
% and Puniſhments.” p. 86. Be it grant- 
ed: The Queſtion now is,--- Whether Arr. 
Legiſlators have in their Laws, or in their 
Prefaces to them, urged this Doctrine as a 
Motive to the People to obſerve their Laws ? 
Have they All laid it down as a Principle, 

that the Gods would puniſh the refractory 
| 4 and 
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and diſobedient, either here or hereafter ? 
Have they Al urged upon the People the 
Notion of a Providence in its full Extent > 
No. Mr. Warburton has not inſtanced in 
one that has done it expreſsly. But inſtead of 
this, a Conſenuence is drawn from the bare 
mention ot the Gods, either in the Laws 
themſelves of ſoine, or in the Prefaces of 
Others ; even where the LegWator has ex- 
preſsly confined his Thought to a preſent 
Interpoſition of Providence for the preſent 
Safety and Security of the People. 

But you will ſay perhaps, that the Con- 
nexion ſtands thus. Wherever there was a 
Worſhip of the Gods, there was a Religion: 
Wherever there was Religion, the chief 
Foundation and Support of that was the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, except only among the Jeuiſb 
People: And therefore if any Legiſlator 
commanded the Worſhip of the Gods, That 
was enough to ſhew, that a Providence in 
its full Extent was made, or taught, as the 
grand Sandi ion of their Laws. 

I am not now enquiring into a Point of 
Reaſon, but into a Matter of Fact: How 
far the old Legiſlators did in Fact inculcate 

the 
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the Notion of a Providence in its full Ex- 
tent in their Laws, or in the Introduttions 
to them. Now Zaleucus and Charondas, 
(and for ought that appears to the contrary, 
all the reſt) extended their Notions of a 
Providence in their Laws, or Prefaces, only 
to the preſent Safety of their People. Their 
avenging Demons executed only a preſent 
Puniſhment, according to their Laws, or 
the Preambles to them; and it is more na- 
tural to believe, that the Sanctions of Laws, 
which are the poſitive Commands or Pro- 
hibitions of a temporal Superior, ſhould be 
ſuch as a temporal Superior could put in 
Execution. Here therefore Mr. V urburton 
ſhould have been full in his Proofs, and 
not have put his Reader off with a Sentence 
of Mr. Bayle, That all the Religions of the 
World, true or falſe, turn upon this Point, 
that there is a Fudge inviſible, who puniſhes 
or rewards after this Life, both the internal 
and external Actions of Men. p. 87. 

My firſt Remark on theſe Words of Mr 
Bayle is, That He makes no Exception tor 
the Jeuiſih People, as Mr. Warburton has. 

My ſecond is, That ſuppoſing it to b. 
true, that ALL Religions turn upon this, 

F 4 that 
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that there is a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, yet ALL Legiſlators may not 
from thence imagine, that their Laws have, 
or ought to have, the grand Sanction of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments to 
enforce Obedience. And 

Thirdly, If ſome of the Legiſlators ſhould 
have made a Providence in its full Extent, 
the grand Sanction of their Laws; Others 
might not conſider a Providence in its full 
Extent neceſſary to ſecure Obedience from 
their People; but only a Providence extend- 
ing to Civil Affairs. 
When Mr. Warburton immediately adds, 

that Mr. Bayle, thinks, that it was the 
& Utility of that Doctrine, which ſet the 
« Magiſtrate upon inventing a Religion for 
* the State. p. 87. I cannot but take No- 
tice, that Mr. Boyle has faid no ſuch Thing; 
neither about the Magi/trate ; nor his in- 
venting a Religion ; nor his inventing it for 
the State ; nor its Utility to the State. But 
do you conſult his Article of Spinoſa re- 
fer d to: REM. E. I return to my Sub- 
ject. 
WMe know more of the old Roman Law 
and Legiſlators, than we do of any other 

Nation 
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Nation of the World, except the Jews. 
The Laws of Romulus and Numa concern- 
ing ſacred Things were not a few; and 
Both of Thoſe Kings thought it right to 
impreſs and fix a Notion of Religion upon 
that rude, uncivilized, fierce People. Ro- 


mulus order'd, that no public Buſineſs ſhould 
be done without conſulting the Auſpices; 
that ſacred Affairs ſhould be managed or 
tranſacted only by ſuch certain Perſons ; 
that no one ſhould give into any fabulous 
Stories of the Gods; that they ſhould not 
worſhip any foreign Deities, Faunus ex- 
cepted, &c. But not a Word appears of a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
or a Providence in its full Extent in all theſe 
Laws; nor did He make any-7Preface of 
that Kind to them. Numa, as much as he 
concerned himſelf about Religious Matters, 
did not make any Introdudion to his Laws 
about a Providence in zts full Extent. He 
appointed a Flamen Dialis, Martialis, Qui- 
rinalis, a Pontifex maximus, four Veſtal 
Virgins, the Salii, and other ſacred Perſons. 
But as to the Doctrine of Providence, he 
left it as it was; and put no Preface about 
it, as far as appears, to his Laws; nor did 
he 
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he enforce Obedience to them by denoun- 
cing Puniſhments in a future Life. All that 
he intended or deſigned was only to teach 
the People, that ( x) the Gods took Notice of 
buman Affairs, and concerned themſelves 
with them at preſent. 

If we go on to the Laws of the XII Ta- 
bles, which were principally taken from 
the Laws of Solon. The eight firft Tables 
. contained the Laws about Private Right, the 
Ninth contained what related to Public 
Right: The Tenth was about Sacred Right. 
In this one might expect to find, if any 
where, the Doctrine of a Providence made 
the Sanction of theſe Laws. But inſtead of 
that, I do not ſo much as find the Word, 
Gods, or Providence, or any Thing that im- 
plied any Notion of them in all that remains 
of the XII Tables ; unleſs you can inter any 
thing from the Word, Oath : And let me 
obſerve, the Roman Lawyers ſay, () The 
Puniſhment of Perjury from the Gods wa; 
DesTRUCTION, from Man Ignominy and 
Diſgrace. 


(x) Deos intereſſe rebus humanis. Liv. I. 1. 
Quod autem non j udex, fed Deus ipſe vindex conſtituitur, 
Præſentis pœnæ metu religio confirmari videtur. Cic. de 


Leg. I. 2. 


) Perjurii pœna divina exitium, humana dedecus. 1614. 


Moſes 
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Moſes is then upon the fame Footing at 
leaſt with all theſe antient Legiſlators: His 
Notions of a Providence are as extenſive 
as theirs: His Words ought in common 
Juſtice to be conſtrued as extenſively as 
theirs ; or their Words reduced to the Ex- 
tent of his. And if the bare Omiſſion of 
a future State in any Body of Inſtitutes be 
ſufficient to prove the Divine Legation of 
ſuch Legiſlator, Do you judge how many 
of the antient Legiſlators will have a Claim 
to a Divine Miſſion as well as Me/es. 

Thus much for the Conduct of Legiſla- 
tors and Inſtitutors of Civil Society. I ſhall 
next conſider what Mr. Warburton has of- 
fer'd about © the Opinions of all the Learn- 
ers and Teachers of Wiſdom in the 
Schools of antient Philoſophy.” p. 86. 


I do not defign by this to examine at 
large what he has offered upon this Head, 
but I ſhall confine mylelf principally to 
what He himſelf thinks may be deemed an 
© unreaſonable and licentious Paradox, 
concerning the Double Doctrine of the an- 
tient Philoſophers : In which I think him 

as 
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as much miſtaken as he was in the Con- 
duct of the antient Legiſlators. 

That the Force of what I ſhall fay on 
this Head may be the better ſeen. TI ſhall 

Firſt lay down what the Antients them- 
ſelves have ſaid about the Double Doctrine, 
and ſhew how they underſtood their own 
Language and Practice; and ſhall enquire 
whether what they did is ſufficient to juſ- 
tify their Uſe of an Eſoteric and Exoteric 
Teaching. And then I will examine the 
Reaſons given by Mr. Warburton for his new 
Notion. If you ſee that the Antients de- 
liver'd their Sentiments conſiſtently and ra- 
tionally, and that Mr. Warburton has not 
made out his new Notion, I perſuade my- 
ſelf that you will ſee no Reaſon in any 
great Haſte to follow this new Light into 
the Province of Paradox. 

I muſt obſerve, Firſt, That *Auga3; is pro- 
perly a Hearer ; and thence it is put for a 
Diſciple, or one that goes to any one as a 
Maſter to be taught by him; and the /earn- 
ing is called 2:9420:;. Auditio. Now theſe 
Hearers or Diſciples were of two Sorts. 
Thoſe who came to the Teacher as Scholars 

and paid for their Learning ; and thoſe that 
| ; were 
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were iZezemz, 7. e. All ſuch as reſorted to 
hear any Public Lectures; and theſe were 
diſtinguiſhed from the Scholars properly fo 
called. This gave occaſion for ſuch Ex- 
preſſions as theſe, iE A, Fele dxpbarte, 
exoterica Auditio, exoteric Diſcourſes, exote- 
ric Hearing or Learning, which were ſuch 
Lectures as were read to all promiſcuouſly 
that came to hear them. 

That the Ff ayer, exoteric Speeches, or 
Diſcourſes, were ſuch Lectures, appears from 
Andronicus, the Paraphraſt of Ariflotle's 
' Ethics ad Nicomachum. Ariſtotle himſelf had 
ſaid, AtyeT4 Ta duThs [4vyns] © fv 6Ew)egrois A 
age kv, Y Xu dl. Andronicus para- 
phraſes this thus ---- Nei 4vz3s 4 wbrer by cu 
Ydupadiy, A X; N ge TAs vg EVTVY Kavorlas, 
dpruvſus ET94Ev 1d. Ariſtotle's Words are ---- 
We have ſaid ſome things concerning the Soul 
in our Exoteric Diſcourſes : Andronicus's Pa 
raphraſe is,--We have ſaid ſome things concern- 
ing the Soul not only in our Writings, or ſet 
Diſcourſes, but in what was delivered viva 
voce, 70 all that happened to COME TO HEAR 
Us. So that in Andronicus's Notion, ile 
xit abyur, or Exoteric Diſcourſes, were com- 
mitted to Writing, as well as delivered viva 

voce; 
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voce; and then were called ZaTepint . 
were, Exoteric Wri tings. * 

The Exoteric, xiyu, Diſcourſes, were ſpo- 
ken to thoſe that were 5 KE, Strangers, i. e. 
not profeſſed Scholars or Diſciples; to all 
TED x avor]ac, all that chanced to give their 
Attendance upon the Lecture. The Exoteric 
avyyeduudle, Writings, were the ſame Lectures 
put into Writing, and in courſe ſuited to the 
Hearers. | 

2. As 4«g:a7is was properly a Diſciple or 
Scholar, ſo what was read to ſuch was cal-, 
led Acroatic, and from the privateneſs of the 
Lecture, it was called Eſoteric: i. e. a Leſſon 
or Diſcourſe read to thoſe that were to. 
For Acreatic and Eſoteric are the fame : both 
oppoſed to the Diſcourſes read v, to, to 
thoſe without, 7. e. to thoſe that were not 
Diſciples, who paid for their learning. 
Therefore (z) Clemens Alexandrinus makes, 
Exoteric, and Common, the Same. Strom. |. 
5. which ſhews how He underſtood the 
Word Exoteric. Whatever then Ari/totle 
read or diſcourſed to any, or all that came to 
him in the Evening as he walked in the 
Lyceum, be it on what Subject he would, 


(=) Taſte torture 2) Kurd. Clem, Alex. Stro. l. v. 
it 
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it was an Exoteric ; not that he did not be- 
lieve every thing that he there ſaid; but it 
was a Doctrine that he taught Fe to all 
that came to hear him. And it theſe Exoteric 
Diſcourſes were read to his Scholars, whom 
he taught in the Morning, they were then 
acroatic Diſcourſes or Lectures. 

3. As there were e >iyo, and ovy- 
yeduuere, Exoteric Diſcourſes and Writings, 
ſo likewiſe, there were d«poa71x3: aiyor and 
44502TInd ovyyedupudle. This appears from 
Alexander's Letter to Ariſtotle, and Ariſtotle's 
Anſwer to him, which I ſhall cite by and 
by. Theſe were Diſcourſes read in private 
to the Scholars, and are the ſame with Eſote- 
rics. Theſe were either viva voce Lectures 
read to them, or Writings upon any Subjects, 
well conſidered, poliſhed, finiſhed ; which 
went to the bottom of the Suhje&t: and 
therefore in many caſes fit only for ſuch as 
had Abilities, or had made a Progreſs ſuf- 
ficient to comprehend them. 

The Firft Reaſon then of the Diſtinction 
between Exoteric and Eſoteric Doctrines was 
taken from the Perſons to whom they were 
read: the Exateric being read to all that 

happened 
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happened to attend them, the Acroatic only 
to proper Scholars. 

A Second Reaſon was taken from the Mat- 
ter treated of in theſe Diſcourſes. Aulus 
Gellius is very particular-as to this Point. (a) 
« By Exoterics,” ſays he, © they meant 
tc ſuch Diſcourſes as related to Rhetoric, the 
Art, or Faculty, of ſpeaking acutely, and 
ce the Knowledge of Civil Aﬀairs. Acroatics 
e were called ſuch Diſcourſes in which the 
* more profound and ſubtile Philoſophy was 
* concerned; fuch as related to the Con- 
e templations of Nature, and Dialectical 
<« Diſputes.” WE 

When he had thus defined thefe Words 
from the Matter, or Subject of them, he 
goes on to ſhew the Difference of Acroatic 
and Exoteric from the Perſons as I before 
explain'd it. Ariftetle ſays he, (6b) © did 
<* not zndifferently admit every Body to his 


(a) Ei,, dicebantur quz ad Rhetoricas meditationes, 
facultatem argutiarum, Civiliumque rerum notitiam condu- 
c: bant. "Azeza7:144 vocabantur in quibus Philoſophia remo- 
tior ſubtiliorque agitabatur, quæque ad naturz contemplatio- 
nes diſceptationeſque Dialecticas pertinebant. Geilins. I. xx. 


"IE 8 

( b) Nec ad eam [wvis. dxpoainny] quemquam temers 
mittebat, niſi quorum ante ingenium et eruditionis elementa 
atque in diſcendo ſtudium laboremque exploraſſet. Illas vero 
— auditione: - vulgo Juvenibus fine delectu præbebat. 


Acroatic 
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% Acroatic Lectures, but only ſuch whoſe 
* Learning, Induſtry and Application to 
© Study He had tried and well knew. But 
* his Exoteric Lectures he publicly and 
e openly read to young Men without any 
** Diſtinction.” f 

A Third Difference obſerved by Gellius 
between the two Sorts of Doctrines is, that 
(c) * the Exoterics were Lectures read in 
the Evening, the Acroatics were read in 
the Mcrning.” And Aristotle fo divided 
his Books into theſe Sorts, that ſome of 
them were called Exoter:ics, others Acroatics 

There may ſeem to ſome, a difference 
between the Exateric and Acrcatic Doctrine 
taken from the Manner in which the Books 
were wrote. Tully has made a Remark, 
which may ſeem to lead to this, though in 
reality it does not. His Words are (d) --- 
*© 'There are two Sorts of Books concerning 
c the Summum Bonum, the One wrote in a 
popular Manner which they call Exoteric, 


( c) *EZw]serx4; auditiones exercitiumque dicendi—veſperi 
faciebat, atque eum JA wvoy Tepira]oy appellabat, illum al- 
terum ſupra s ibid. Pomeridianis Scholis Ariſtoteles 
præcipere Artem oratoriam cœpit. Quintil. |. 3. c. 1. 

(4) De ſummo autem bono, quia duo Genera librorum 
ſunt, unum populariter ſcriptum, quod iF ε,,x½hæñ appella- 
bant, alterum limatius quod in commentarus reliquerunt, non 
ſemper idem dicere videntur. Cic di fintbus, I. 5. 


G de the 
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* the Other more accurate and finiſhed, 
* which they left in their Commentarzes : 
* And in theſe they do not ſeem always to 
* ſay the ſame.” It is certain that Ari/ftotle 
wrote in Commentaries both his Exoteric and 
Acroatic Diſcourſes: © Libroſque ſuos earum 
* ommum rerum Commentarios, ſeor/im di- 
© vit; ut alii Exoterici dicerentur, partim 
« Acroatici,” ſays Gellius. Does Cicero mean 
then, that the popularly wrote Treatiſes were 
called Exoterics, and thoſe that were more 
poliſhed or accurate only were left in Books 
and call'd Eſoterics? This can't be, be- 
cauſe we have Exoteric Diſcourſes, ſuch as 
thoſe in which Ariſtotle treated about the 
Soul, which himſelf expreſly calls Exoteric, 
left in Books. Cicero I think, ſeems to mean, 
that there were two Sorts of written 'Freati- 
ſes or Diſcourſes. One popular, containing 
the Exoteric Lectures, wrote in a plain, dif- 
fuſe, - copious Manner, ſuited to common 
Capacities and what every Body could ap- 
prehend: The Other Sort of Lectures was 
« wrote with Accuracy” and Care and Con- 
ciſeneſs, ſuited more to thoſe (e) who had Parts 


{e) Quorum ingenium et eruditionis elementa atque in diſ- 


cendo ſtudium laboremque exploraſſet. Gellius, 
| 2 and 
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and Learning, and who were willing to Stu- 
dy and to take Pains, Theſe latter Treatiſes 
were not uſually Exoteric: but yet they 

might be ſo, if they were read to Perſons 
abroad, at the Evening Lecture. Now Ci- 
cero here mentions only Exoteric Treaties, 
whether popularly or more accurately wrote 
concerning the ſummum bonum, in which 
there was not the Conſiſtency he defired : 
and has not mentioned the Other, or the 
Acroatic TreatiſFat all. This I take to be 
his meaning: But let it be what it will, 
there is no hint that the Exoteric contained 
a Doctrine not believed by its Author: Nor 
can his Word, limatius, more poliſhed, more 
accurate, ſignify any thing more than that 
he wrote in a more exact and finiſhed man- 
ner what he ſaid upon that Subject. 

The Difference between the Exoteric and 
Eſoteric Doctrines being thus founded on the 
Perſons, Subjects, Times, and perhaps the 
Manner of Writing ; I muſt obſerve further, 

That we have extant a Letter of Alexan- 
der's to Ariſtotle, and Ariſtotle's Anſwer ; in 
both which, mention is made of the Aug 
224 N57, or Acroatic Diſcourſes. ( ft ) Alexander 


(f) Ous isse iin, And Ti dxgodlins; rd Ay ar: 
Tint yo fri Stoigtwer uns rd er, & Aa dug ira. 


G 2 x writes 


. ³˙ imm . ]% è k! TT 
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writes to him a Reproof, that he had pub- 
liſhed his Acroatic Diſcourſes or Doctrines, 
thoſe in which he bad been inſtructed by bim; 

and asks, Wherein ſhould he excell others, if 
the Notions which he had received from him 
were now common tt all? And he adds, that 


he had rather excell others in Knowledge of 
the beſt Things, than in Arms. 


Ariſtotle's Acroatics then contained the 


things in which he inſtructed young Alexan- 
der ; and which his Pupil, in the midſt of 
his Victories and great Succeſſes, and grown 


riper in Judgment, deemed unfit to be pub- 


liſhed, becauſe, sf the Knowledge of them 
were COMMON to all, he ſhould have no parti- 
cular Advantage in that Reſpect over others, 
He owns that he was indebted to theſe A- 
croatics for the Knowledge or Skill in the BEST 
things. Plutarch will explain this: For 
ſpeaking of theſe very Letters, he tells us, 
(g) that Ariſtotle taught Alexander ** the 
Secret and weightier Inſtructions which 
en peculiarly ſtyle Acroamatic and Epop- 
Jæubuner M re reien kg heẽν EY ge- 
Aoijunv d Tele tel T4 dige iuTapiats, & ric ue. 
Sraqgipew. Gellius. I. XX. c. 5. 

(s) Toy Soo pnT wy career Iiderxanrar, 4 a1 Er- 


ops is ange H⁴dxue x r, 8 1 
e Segege es TN. Plut. Alex. p. 668. 


2 tic, 


— — * 
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« tic, and which they do not publiſh to all the 
« World.” Are not theſe ſecret and weigb- 
tier, or more momentous Iuſtructions, the 
very Depths, the full and whole that the 
Maſter knew on any Subject? They are in 
matters of Philoſophy what Gellius calls, (b 
the more deep and ſubtle Philoſophy. Plutarch 
ſays, that Alexander wrote to Ariſtotle d 
2110Gogies, in behalf of or about Philoſophy : 
and he plainly underſtands by this Ar:/totle's 
Metaphyſics. He expreſſes himſelf indeed, 
as Plutarch too often does, ſo obſcurely, that 
it may be hard to fix the exact meaning of 
every Word: However it is eaſy to ſee what 
is not his meaning. It is no any thing re- 
lating to belzeving or not believing the Doc- 
trine taught, which diſtinguiſhed the Exo- 
teric from the Acrcatic. His Words are, (i) 
For in Truth the Affair of Metaphyſicks, 
(containing nothing uſeful either to [com- 
mon] teaching or learning) was wrote as a 
ſhort Specimen or Syſtem for thoſe who had been 
inſtructed from the Beginning. As they were 
wrote therefore in this manner, for the Uſe 

(+) Philoſophia remotior ſubtiliorque. - Gellius ſupra, 

(i) *AanSos yep 1 udlaguonn may udlua mp3; if ar- 


aN x, udlnoiv gStv Fyouoe y,gnotuer, vandey pa Tis 
TeTadu ui ar dns ν ian. Plat. Alex. 
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of thoſe who had been inſtructed already by 
him, and only for thoſe ; He might juſtly 
anſwer Alexander, that his (4) Acroatics 
were publiſhed and not publiſhed, becauſe they 
were not intelligible, except to thoſe only «who 
had heard him. Plutarch commends in the 
ſame place, Alexander's (I) innate Zeal for 
and defire of Philoſophy nurſed up with him 
from the beginning : which ſeems to intimate 
that the Phr/oſpphy taught him by Ari/tetl: 
was the thing which ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed 
him from others. He mentions likewiſe 
that he learnt Eth:cs and Politics from Ari/- 
totle: and he was wont to pay his grateful 
Acknowledgments ta. his Maſter, even pre- 
ferring him to his Father, to whom he was 
indebted that he lived, but to the Other, 
that he was enabled to live well, 
But be the Acroatics either Phyſics or Me- 
taphyſics, be they Ethical or Political Diſ- 
courſes, it is plain that Plularch was in the 
ſame Sentiments about them that Gellius was, 
that they were Doctrines profound, deep, ſub- 
te, weighty, fit for ſuch as had been already 
old Ye er e rely huts dar. Gale. Pl, 


(1) Ilghs geooogiar turemxes N avi]eFgauuires d v 
ens autw Oy Todos. Ibid. 
inſtructed 
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inſtructed in them. It is certain they were 
Doctrines committed to a young Pupil, which 
therefore one may be ſure, were not Doc- 
trines which related to the Non-belzef of God 
or the Gods, or to the Non-exiſtence of the 
Soul in a proper State of Rewards or Pu- 
niſhments. But further, 

It is well enough known how zealous 
the Fathers of the Church were againſt the 
Heathens; they charged them with every 
Thing that could make the World have a 
light Eſteem for them, or their Notions. 
Now what a noble Field would here have 
been open'd, could they have charged their 
Sages and Philoſophers with the Diſſimula- 
tion, which Mr. Warburton has here done ? 
Could they have loaded them with the 
Crime of believing one Thing, and teaching 
another, with Lying, with impoſing on the 
Credulity of the People ; what a Diſplay 
of Rhetoric ſhould we have had ? Could 
there have been a more fit Occaſion for 
Satire, or for Declamation, than what ſuch 
Conduct would have afforded ? They knew 
of the double Doctrine; but they were fo 
far from imagining, that Plato or Ariſtotle, 
Ce. were guilty of any Crime, or deſerved 
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any Blame, that they never reproach them 
on that Account; nay, they juſtify their 
Uſe of the Eſoteric and Exoteric Doctrinès. 
They were ſo far from thinking that they 
deſerved any Cenſure for their Manner of 
teaching, that Clemens puts Moſes, and the 
Egyptians, and the Philoſophers, upon a 
Level in this Reſpect, and applauds the 
Wiſdom of them all for covering their 
Doctrines with Veils, which the common 
People could not ſee thro'. He urges the 
common Practice of both Sacred and Pro- 
fane Writers to involve their religious No- 
tions in Obſcurity : and he produces ſeveral 
Reaſons in Juſtification of that Practice, 
He ſhews, that Mz-/cs had a deep and myſ- 
tical View in the Contrivance of the Appa- 
ratus of the Tabernacle ; and the Apoſtles 
too concealed the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Faith. And whilft he was ſetting out theſe 
Things at large, he mentions the 7'jþie, 
the Secrets of the Philoſophers, and their 
double Doctrines. (m) Not only the Pythago- 
| | reans, 

(m) Ou Abr, age of NuFaſiyier 7 Naglor 74 N, 
erexeuTlor]o, dang. x) of Eri ,j pact Tive x, Taq” uus 
ANOPPHITA 6vau, 9 un r i wrnſt aver 
1s Tois yedupaniy. AN Y S, Aiyuor Lirave 


Ts Tgw]v yiygaz9al TE, d H padivs ürανεννν. Tols 
u nν,Ü, 
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reans, and Plato, ſays he, nip many Things, 
but the Epicureans 0 ſay, that They have 
their Secrets, and do not permit every Body 
to peruſe thoſe Writings. The Stoics 700 
tell us, that ſome Things were wrote by Zeno 
the Firſt, which they do not ſuffer their Diſ- 
ciples eaſily to read, unleſs they have firſt given 
Proof, that they are of a true philoſophic 
Turn, or Diſpoſition. The Followers of Arif. 
totle 76 ſay, that ſome of their Doctrines are 
Eſoteric, others are Common and Exoteric. 
They alſo that inſtituted the Myſteries, be- 
ing PHILOSOPHERS | not LEGISLATORS, Mr. 


Warburton on the contrary ſays, they were 


LEGISLATORS, not PHILOSOPHERS| CoUer- 
ed over their Opinions with Fables, that they 
might not be open or manifeſt to all. | 

The Deſign of Clemens was to juſtify this 
Vethod of concealing Notions from the 


profane and unworthy ; but he never hints 


at the Philoſophers nat belteving what was 
either covered, or concealed, or exprefled 
by Symbols, and in Allegory, or what was 


v24-InTt5; draymwaeriav, wh oy Terry Iedurat Tra]egay,; 
Ins ics 210.07020!t4y. Atyuor fs Y ob Agger, Td 
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a 749: Jnaz. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 5. p. 680, 681. 
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common and exoteric, or laid before the 
People. He goes on in a very remarkable 
Paſſage to obſerve, () that neitber the Py- 
thagorean Fables, nor what Plato ſays in his 
Republic concerning Armenius, nor in his 
Gorgias concerning acus and Rhadaman- 
thus, nor in bis Phædon concerning Tarta- 
rus, nor in bis Protagoras concerning Pro- 
metheus and Epimetheus, nor what be ſays 
of the War between the Atlantines and 
Athenians in the Atlantic Sea. ---- Theſe, 
fays he, are not to be allegorized, as 
to every Word, but only ſuch Words as 
ere declarative of the general Sentiments. 
He ſuppoſes the Things ſignified by 
thoſe Words to be really true, and to be 
believed, tho' they were covered over with 
Symbolical, or Myſtical, or Allegorical Veils; 
and that under thoſe Veils, and by ſuch 
Terms, a real, believed Truth was intend- 
ed. And hence it is that he makes the 


(n) Ou of u of Heu Sale, i 81” of regs 
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true Diſtinction of the double Doctrine to 
be, that (o) the one was ſpoken out clearly, 
the other was covered from the many. 

From theſe Remarks upon the double 
Doctrine it plainly appears, that the An- 
tients were perfect Strangers to even the 
Suſpicion of that which Mr. Warburton 
calls his New Opinion.” Vol. I. p. 351 
The Practice of the double Doctrine was a 
Thing well known, and much approved 
by them: But to ſuppoſe it to conſiſt in 
ſpeaking what was not believed, was as far 
from their Thoughts, as it was from every 
Bodies elſe, when Mr. Warburton firſt diſ- 
covered this Secret. 

You'll tell me perhaps, that it is no- 
thing to the Purpoſe to enquire what No- 
tions the Antients had about the double 
Doctrine: That Mr. Warburton owns his 
Opinion to be New; and therefore that 
it is loſt Labour to ſearch in Antiquity for 
what has been all along miftaken, or miſ- 
underſtood. 

But this is the very Thing, which ſhews 
how unreaſonable and licentious his Para- 


(0) Ta Ae pad, 7: 72 a re eveu Tefs vx 
. Clem. ibid. | 
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dox” is; it is in Effect to maintain that the 
Antients did not underſtand their own 
Words, or their own Practices. He has 
not produced one Paſſage that directly proves 
his Point; but he has firſt invented an Hy- 
potheſis about the double Doctrine; and 
then He trics to accommodate his Schemes 
to that. Is there one expreſs Paſſage, which 
es, that the Exoteric Doctrines were 
not believed? Is it riot by Way of Conſequence 
only, that this Diſbelief of what they open- 
ly taught is charged upon them ? Has he 
produced any Paſſages from Plato, or Ari/- 
rotle, or any of thoſe who uſed the Diſtinc- 
tion of Eſoteric and Exoteric, which come 
up to his Point? He has indeed found our 
A ape betwixt what Plato's Words 
and what he makes Socrates| ſay, in 
_ to eftabliſh his Point, that Plato did 
not believe, tho he profefs'd, a future State 
of Rewards and Puniſhments. Remarks. 
p. 65. But this Diſtinction was as much un- 
known to the Antients as his Paradox itſelf 


Was. They tell us, that he () gave ws his 
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nun Senti ments under the Perſons of Socrates, 
Timæus, Cc. And take away what Socrates, 
Timæus, the Athentan Stranger, and the 
Eleatic Stranger ſay, there will remain but 
little in Compariſon, from whence one can 
learn Plato's Opinions. But to return to 
what I was obſerving about the Doctrine of 
Plato. 

The Works of Plato were never diſtin- 
guiſhed by himſelf, or any other, into the 
two general Claſſes of Eſoterics and Exote- 
rics. The grand Diſtinction of them was 
into other general Heads, which again were 
ſubdivided into the Phy/ical, under which 
was ranged Timæus: Logical; under which 
Head was placed, Paliticus, Cratylus, Par- 
menides, Saphiſtes. Ethical ; under which 
was put his Apolcogy, Criton, Phædon, Phe- 
drus, Sympeſium, Menexenus, Clitoplon, Epiſ- 
thes, Philebus, Hipparchus, Auteraſtæ. Po- 
litical; under which Fead were his Books 
of Republic, Laws, Minos, Epinomis, At- 
lanticus. Maieutic ; which contains Alcibi- 
ades, Theages, Lyſis, and Laches. Piraſtic, 
or what was wrote to try to confound the 
Arrogance of others; ſuch were Euthyphron, 
Menc n, Jon, Charmides, Theætetus. De- 

mon/lrative ; 
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monſtrative; which has the Protagoras. 
And laſt of all the Subverfrve; in which 
the Buſineſs was to confute and ſubvert any 
Notions; and in this Claſs were Euthyde- 
mus, the Two FHippias's, and the Gorgtas. 
This is the Diviſion of them in D#ogenes 
Laertius : And there is the very fame Di- 
viſion of them by Albinus : Only this laſt 
Author has placed ſome of the particular 
Treatiſes under a different, general Head. 
But Both of them place the Gorgias under 
the Claſs of Subverſroe, as it ought to be, 
it being deſign'd to confute the Sophiſts 
about their falſe Uſe of Rhetoric. Neither 
of theſe Writers ever thought of ſuch a No- 
tion, or ſuch a Diviſion, as of Books, which 
contained what Plato taught, and did ut 
believe, and what he taught, and did be- 
lieve. A Diſtinion ! which could not but 
have naturally occurr'd, had ſuch a Notion 
been then known, or heard of, or had it 
been the reputed Meaning of Eſaterics and 
Exoterics. The Gorgias then of Plato may 
be deem'd an Exoteric Book, becauſe it con- 
tained a Diſcourſe upon the Subject of 
Rhetoric, and the true and falſe Uſe of that 
Art: But not becauſe it detailed out the 
Doctrine 
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Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments of which Plato believed nothing 
himſelf, tho' he taught it others as ſeri- 
ouſly as if he had believed it. It may not 
be amiſs, 

Laſtly, to obſerve that Speuſippus, the 
Diſciple of Plato, firſt publiſhed what J- 
crates called vd dri3jnra. Theſe Secrets were 
nothing but what Jcrates made a great Se- 
cret of ; not what he did not believe, but 
what he did believe, and kept as a great Se- 
cret to himſelf, which was the Art of turn- 
ing a Period rightly. He was in high 
Credit, and followed by the moſt illuſtrious 
Scholars in Athens, where he taught Elo- 
quence with the greateſt Succeſs and Ad- 
miration ; and as le had made particular 
Obſervations on the Manner and Art of 
Speaking, --- Theſe were what He kept as 
Secrets, and were what Speuſippus publiſh- 
ed. v. Laertius in Spen/ippum, and the 
Commentators on that Place in Menagzus's 
Edition. 

From theſe Things I would obſerve, 

1. Suppoſing theſe old Philoſophers to be 
Legiſlators, and to have had in View the public 
Utility, Nothing appears from what the 

| Antients 
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Antients have ſaid (and we find the Word 
often uſed by them) that by Excterics, 
were meant Doctrines, which thoſe, who 
taught them, did not believe. Exoterics 
were Doctrines read to the Vulgar, and 
ſuited to vulgar Capacities, or the common 
Ideas which the Vulgar had. Suppoſing 
then, that the Philoſophers made uſe, in 
thoſe Diſcourſes, of Parables, or Fables, or 
Allegories ; --- This was done in order to 
repreſent Things ſo as the People could beſt 
apprehend them ; and this Manner of teach- 
ing ought not to be treated as Lying, or as 
not believing the Things which they taught. 
When any one uſes a Parable, in order to 
- convey his Sentiments,--- is he to be charg - 
ed with teaching what he does not believe ? 
How will ſuch u Notion agree with the 
Manner of teaching in the New Teſtament ? 
Macrobius (q) (whoſe Words I ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to confider by and by) has wrote a 
particular Chapter to enquire, what Fables 
Philoſophy may allow of or admit, and 
upon what Occaſions Philoſophers are wont 


(q) Quid reſpondendum. Coloti Epicureo, putanti philoſo- 
pho non eſſe utendum fabulis: quaique fabulas philoſophia 
recipiat, et quando his Philoſophi ſoleant uti, Macrob. in 
Som. Scip. C. 2. Z 
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to uſe them. He there mentions the Caſes 
in which he thinks it /awfu/ and right to 
uſe Fable : and what he has ſaid on that 
Head is applicable to other Manners of 
conveying Inſtruction to the common 
People. 


Mr. Toland has made another Uſe of the 


double Doctrine than what Mr. Warburton 
has, and has run into a very different Ex- 
treme. He ſays, that the Philoſophers were 


cc 


cc 


conſtrained by the Holy Tyranny of the 
Prieſts to make uſe of a twofold Doc- 
trine, the one popular, accommodated to 
the PrEJupices of the Vulgar, and to 
the received Cuſtoms or Religions ; the 
other philoſophical, conformable to the 
Nature of Things, and conſequently to 
Truth, which, with Doors faſt ſbut, and 
under all other Precautions they commu- 
nicated only to Friends of known Pro- 
bity, Prudence and Capacity. Theſe, 
ſays he, they gencrally called the Exote- 
ric and Eſeterie, or the External and In- 
ternal Doctrines.  Toland's Tetradymus, 
. 66. Mr. Toland had as much Right to 


invent this Hypotheſis, which has not one 
Word in Antiquity to ſupport it, as Mr, 


fl Warburton 
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Warburton has for his Paradox, which is 
equally groundleſs. That which confutes 
his Notion is, that the Efoteric Lectures 
were read in the Morning to their Scholars 
and to thoſe only ; the Exoterics, or po- 
pular ones, were read in the Evening: nor 
was the Exoteric Doctrine accommodated to 
the Prejudices of the Vulgar, but to the 
Capacitics of them. 

2. Be it granted, that the Philoſophers 
had in View the Public Good, and that 
they talked Exoterically upon Points where 
popular Prejudices were concerned, it does 
not follow, that they therefore d:/belzeved 
the Truth, the real Truth, of the Caſe 
apon which they were ſpeaking. Let us 
fuppoſe, that they had Occaſion to ſpeak to 
the Vulgar concerning the Gods; they 
might ſpeak of Hercules, Aſculapius, &c. 
as Gods ; Or if they had Occaſion to ſpeak 
of a future State, they might ſpeak of Macuss 
and Rhadamanthus, and the Judges of Hell. 
Now as they who did not believe Her- 
cules and Mjculapius to be Gods, did not for 
that Reaſon diſbelieve the Exiſtence of a go- 
verning Mind, fo they that did not believe 
Eacus or Minss to be Judges of Hell, did 


not 
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not for that Reaſon d:/be/reve all future Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. The more profound 
Philſophy was certainly concerned in the 
ſearching out theſe Points: and tho' the 
Philoſophers, or ſome of them, might find 
Reaſon to reject the Poetical or Political 
Gods, and to reject too the vulgar No- 
tions of Styx, and Acheron and Cæcytus, 
yet in their Diſcourſes to thoſe who 
could not enter into the Bottom of 
Things, they might talk of th« {: Gods, or 
Rivers, as really exiſting. They meant to 
convey to the Pcople theſe Truths, --- that 
there was a governing Bcing, or a Provi- 
dence, and a future State of, Rewards and 
Puniſhments; Things whicil they believed 
themſelves, and defired to have the People 
believe: and if they laid hold of their Pre- 
judices, or their Capacities, in order to in- 
culcate what they intended, it is too great 
a Stride in Argument to inſer, that the 
Teachers did not believe either a God or a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments. 

3. The Immortality »f the Soul, and a 
State of future Rewards or Punithments, 
was not in itſelf either an E/o/erzc or an 
Exoteric Doctriſe, but the Diſcourſe or 
Writing on that Subject received its Name 

TT > from 
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from the Perſons to whom, or the Manner, 
or the Time in which it was delivered. Nor 
can it be infer d, that Plato did, or did not 
believe, that the Soul would or would not 
ſuffer, or be rewarded hereafter, from the 
Diſcourſes being proved to be Eſoterical or 
Exoterical. For if he treated of this Sub- 
ject exoterically, it only follows, that he 
treated of it in the popular Manner, and 
agreeable to their Capacities; and if he 


treated of the ſame Subject Efeterically, it 


only follows, that then he treated of it 
according to the ſtrict Reaſons of Things, 


according to the Nature of the Soul; in 


ſhort, according to the Rules of the more 
profound and ſubtile Philoſophy, in which 
Eſoteric Doctrines conſiſted. 

4. If we admit the Accounts, which the 


Antients have given us, or, if they knew 


any Thing of this Matter, it will follow, 
that ſome of the Books of Plato, which 
Mr. Warburton reckons among the Exote- 
rics are in Reality Eſorerical. The Phedon, 
e.g. is an Eſoteric, as containing the moſt 
profound and ſubtile Philoſopby about the 
Soul. His Tenth Book of Laws contains 
the moſt ns Reaſoning about the Soul, 

2 _ adapted 
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adapted not at all to Vulgar Capacities : He 
ſpeaks of it as a ſelfmoving Being: He en- 
ters into the moſt ſubtile Reaſoning about 
Motion and Movers, and whether there is 
any other Beginning of Motion, beſides the 
Change of that, which moves itſelf : That 
Soul exiſted truly and properly before 
Body : That the Properties of Soul, its Af- 
fections, Manners, Thoughts, true Opinions, 
Memory, were before the Properties of 
Body: That the Univerſe is governed bv a 
Mind or Soul: and thence he proceeds 
to conſider the Caſe of the good Succeſs of 
wicked Men, and to ſhew, that the World 
is governed by God. Can any Thing be 
more in the profound and ſubtile Manner of 
Philoſophiſing than this? 

Theſe Books of Laus, it is true, relate 
to the Knowledge of Civil Affairs, and 
therefore may be ſaid in general to be of the 
Exoteric Kind. But what can be more 
Eſoteric than ſuch abſtract Reaſoning about 
the Supreme Being? Or did not Plato be- 
Leve that which he ſo much inſiſted on to 
be the Nature of this Supreme Being ? Or 
may there not be Eſoteric Notions in Exo- 
ceric Books? Suppoſe in general, that what- 

H 3 eve: 
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ever is Political in Plato was properly Exo- 
ferical,--- will that prove, that every Thing 
contained 77 in ſuch Diſcourſes was actu- 
ally read 2276 Ke, fo thoſe without, or that 
were not his proper Scholars. Notions of 
the more aZ/iruſe and profound Philoſophy, 
ſuch as are properly Eſoterical, might be 
inſerted atterwards inta. Exoterical Lectures, 
when he came to fol;ſh and correct them, 
and make them fit for the Reader : And this 
may be a good Reaſon why his Books were 
never divided into the general Claſſes of 
Exoteric and Eſoteric. 

In the Phædon, He ſhews that Contra- 
ries muſt ariſe from Contraries ; that the 
Soul is not diſſofoed, becauſe not compounded : 
That thoſe Things are fimple and uncem- 
pounded, which are always the ſame, in the 
ſame Reſpects, and the ſame Manner: That 
the Soul is ſomething indiviſible: That it is 
more like t5 That, which is" always the ſame, 
than to That which is not ſo : Tnat it is 
therefore ore lite to That which is Divine, 
than to That which is Mortal : That from 
its Being moſt like to That which is divine, 
:mmortal, intelligtble, uniform, and indiſſulu- 
ble, the Soul itſelf muſt be indiſſoluble, and 
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not like Body that has quite contrary Pro- 
Ferties. 15 

It is needleſs to cite more of this abſtract 
Reaſoning from the Phædon. There is 
much more of it, from whence the Immor- 
tality of the Soul, and the Puniſhments of 
the different Sorts or Degrees of wicked 
Souls is infer'd ; and the Rewards of Good 
and Holy ones is eſtabliſhed. 

Whether Plato believed, or not, what he 
ſays about the Immortality of the Soul, and 
its future State, it is certain, that he ſpeaks 
like one that did believe it, and was per- 
ſuaded of its proper Rewards and Puniſh- 
ſhments; and he gives his Reaſons for what 
he ſays ſo accurately, and with ſo much 
Judgment, that tho” all the (r) minute Philo- 
ſepbers were to try their Arts, they will never 
explain thoſe Matters fo elegantly ; nor have 
they Capacities even to underſtand, what be 
has, with ſo much Acuteneſs, inferred. Can 
any Thing be more fubtile, more in the 
Way of deep Philoſophy, than what is urged 


r) Licet concurrant plebeii omnes Philoſophi (ſic enim ij 
qui a P/atone et Socrate, et ab illa familia diſſident appel- 
landi videntur) non modo nihil unquam tam eleganter expli- 
cabunt, ſed ne hoc quidem ipſum quam fubtiliter concluſum 
fat, intelligent. Cic. Tuſ. Qu. I. 1. 
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by Plato in this Treatiſe, about the Soul ? 
Is. not this therefore all Eſoteric, if Gellius 
knew any Thing of the Uſe of that Word 
Are not theſe Notions ſuch as required, 
Elementa Eruditionis atque in diſcendo Stu- 
dium, The Elements of Knowledge or Inflruc- 
tion, and cloſe Application to Learning ? If 
fo, I cannot think, that Mr. Warburton 
does Juſtice to his Readers to call theſe and 
fuch Books of Plato, Exoterics, when in 
Reality they are in the ſtricteſt Propriety, 
Eſoterics. But 

Fifthly, Upon what Reaſon, or upon 
*what Grounds does He determine the Phe- 
don, or the Criton, to be Exoterical ? The 
only appearing Reaſon is, That in theſe 
Plato has treated of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and of Rewards and Puniſhments 
adjuſted to the moral Characters of Perſons 
in a future State. But how will it appear 
that a Book, containing theſe Notions, is 
therefore of the Exoteric Kind; fince wg 
are aſſured by good Authority, that the 
Exoterics related to Rhetoric, to a Readineſs 
in ſpeaking acutely, or to the Knowledge of Ci- 
pil Affairs: And accordingly I have obſerved, 
that Ariſtotle read his Rhetorical Lectures in the 


Even 1g. 
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Evenings or Afternoon Hours: Horis Po- 
meridianis. Now to which of theſe is the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments reducible. You may as well 
fay to either of the former, as to the /aft ; 
ſince it cannot relate to the Knowledge of 
Civil Affairs, but very remotely, and fo it 


may to any other Subject whatever. The 


Old Platoniſts therefore refer d theſe Books 
to the Claſs of Ethical, not Political Treati- 
ſes; Albinus did fo, and fo it is in Drogenes 
Laertius. 

But in Mr. Warburton's Manner of treat- 
ing this Subject, no ſooner does any Thing 
appear about a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, however it be handled, or 
whether it be treated in the more ſubtle 
and profound Manner or not, but the Trea- 
tiſe, in which it occurs, is pronounced to be 
an Exoteric : Nay it ſeems to be the Prin- 
cipal, if not the Only Teſt by which he 
pronounces ſome of Plato's Tracts to be of 
that Claſs. For take away this, and tell 
me why the Phedon is an Exoteric? By the 
Rules of the Antients, if they knew the 
Meaning of the Diſtinction of the double 
Doctrine, this Book of Plato's is fo far 

| from 
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from being an Exoteric, that it is a direct 
Efeteric : for it conſiſts of abſtract, ſubtile 
Reafonings in the profound Philcſophy, be- 
yond vulgar Capacities. And what was 
beyond their Capacitics, or Comprehenſion, 


was not at all fit to be read 7oi; Eo. 


Sixthly, Suppoſe Mr. Warburton -can 
prove, that Plato did not believe what he 
fays about Hades, Styx, Acheron, the In- 
fernal Judges, and the Puniſhments he de- 
fcribes ; ſtill he is to prove (what he has 
not yet done) that Plato did not believe any 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
Has Mr. Warburton produced any poſitive 
Proof of this? Has he cited any Authority 
from other Writers for it? Or has he cited 
any Paſſage out of Plato's own Works that 
will juſtify this Charge? No. Ail that he 
has done is to ſhew, that Plato has treated 
of a future State under ſuch Repreſentations 
as he could not, and did not, believe to be 
true. Let this be allowed : What then ? 
Is Plato to be charged with diſbelieving a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
becauſe he did not believe, according to the 
Letter, his own Figurative, or as Clemens 
calls it, Allegorical Repreſentation of it ? 

Would 
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Would not this be ſaying, that a Chriſtian 
does not believe a future State, either of 
Heaven or Hell, becauſe he does not believe 
the New Teruſalem to be built of Pretious 

Stones, or the Flames of Hell to be fed with 


Brimſtone in the literal Senſe? If any one 


uſes ſuch Language, this is not to be cen- 
ſured, as ſaying one Thing and believing 
another ; but it is uſing Metaphor or Alle- 
gory to repreſent in the livelizft Manner the 
Pleaſures and Advantages of the One, and 


the Terrors of the other, (Both which are 


ſtrictly and firmly believed) from Images 
moſt agreeable or diſagreeable to Mankind 
in their preſent Situation, and according tq 
their uſual preſent Ideas. But to return ta 

the Notions of the Double Doctrine. 
Seventhly, Alexander learnt from Ar:/to- 
tle, not only Morality and Policy, but the 
more abſtruſe Parts of Learning, which 
were not uſually communicated to the 
Vulgar. So Plutarch tells us; and adds, 
that it was in Behalf of Pbilgſophy, de b 
oozia;, that Alexander wrote to him the 
Letter that is ſtill extant. The Thing 
that Alexander wrote about muſt either re- 
late to what he was taught about the Art of 
living 
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ling well, or elſe to that Syſtem of Philo- 
ſophy, which was'above the Capacities of, 
and therefore improper to be laid before, the 
Vulgar. This Latter ſeems plainly to have 
been the Caſe. ' And if fo, then Eſoterics 
are uncommon Doctrines, which contained 
the Depths of Philoſophy : Exoterics were 
fuch Notions as were communicated 797; Ke, 
fo the Vulgar, in a plain, familiar Manner. 
The very fame Notions treated in a different 
Manner might, and very probably did, make 
the Eſoteric, or the Exoteric : Not that the 
one was believed by the Perſon that taught 
It, and not the Other; but that the one 
entered much deeper into the Subject than 
the Other: the One went to the Bottom of 
the Queſtion, the Other not. And conſe- 
quently Alexander might very juſtly fay, 
that he ſhould not differ from Others, if 
thoſe Principles that he had been inſtructed in 
were made common to all. 

Give me Leave to explain this by a ſimilar 
Caſe. Mr. Warburton has ſomewhere com- 
mended very much a late, ingenious, ſub- 
tile, abſtract Diſcourſe upon the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul: And no doubt Mr. Baxter 
deſerves the higheſt Commendation for his 

accurate 
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accurate and deep Treatiſe upon fo nice a 
Subject. Let me ſuppoſe, that Mr. War- 
burton had ſome Pupil whoſe Parts and 
Study had qualified him to hear, and to 
underſtand abſtract and metaphyſical Lec- 
tures upon the Nature and Properties of the 
Soul ; and let me farther ſuppoſe, that Mr. 
Warburton had been the true Author of 
that acute and ſubtile Book. Let me ſup- 
poſe too, that Mr. Warburton, as a Clergy- 
man, might have Occaſion to preach to his 
own, or any other Congregation, a Sermon 
upon that Subject. Would he preach to 
the People, i. e. Toi; Zo, ſuch Things as he 
might and would read to his Pupil upon 
that Subject at Home? Or if he read and 
explained in the moſt accurate and abſtract 
Manner the Chapters of Mr. Baxter's Book 
to his Pupil; and preached to his People 
according to their Capacities, in a more 
looſe and open Manner, --- would not one 
of theſe Lectures, or Treatiſes, or Diſcourſes, 
be juſtly called Exoterical, and the other 
that enter'd into the Depths of Metapbyſichs, 
be called Eſoterical? Should any one ariſe 
and charge Mr. Warburton with not believ- 
ing the Exoterical Diſcourſes, only becauſe 


they 
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they were called Exoterical, or becauſe it 
was known that He had uſed a Double Doc- 
trine, would it not be doing a real Injury to 
the Character of Mr: Warburton? And 
ſhould his Pupil, who underſtood, and could 
enter into the Eſoteric Lectures, and their 
comprehenſive Principles, expreſs his Con- 
cern that ſuch a Book was publiſhed, and 
that all others might now underſtand and 
know as much of that Matter as himſelf 
who had paid ſo much for his private In- 
ſtruction.— Would not this fully account 
for every Expreſſion in Alexander's Letter, 
and for every Word in Ar:/iofle's Anſwer ? 
Eighthly, Mr. Warburton contends, that 
* all the Legiſlators, Sages, Prieſts, and 
* Philoſophers publicly taught and propa- 


* gated, and the People throughout the 


* whole Earth univerſally believed” a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments. p 306; 
ad that this Notion was for the good of Socte- 
ty, and thereforeonly inculcated. Is it probable 
that Ariſtotlèe ſhould inſtruct his young Pu- 
pil, that there was no ſuch thing as a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments ? Would 
this be one of thoſe 2prz, beſt things, which 
Alexander was ſo fond of, and which he 

blamed 


| 


* 
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blamed his Maſter for publiſhing? Would 
this have tended to make him Jive ell, 
which was one great thing which he learnt 
from Ari/totle? Or would not this have ex- 
poſed Ari/totle to the Charge of Atheiſm or 
Irreligion much better than what was objec- 
ted to him on Account of his Hymn in ho- 
nour of Hermias, had he inſtructed his young 
Pupil in what was contrary to what all 
«« Legiſlators, Sages, Prieſts, Philoſophers 
publicly taught?“ And yet it is certain 
that Ar:/lotle taught Alexander the wile, 
the ſecret Doctrines, the Acroatics, the Eſo- 
terics. 


Laſtly, This unreaſonable licentious Pa- 


* radox, a Title which Mr. Warburtoe 


has beſtowed upon his New Notion,” p. 
304. gives us an Idea of the old Philoſo- 
phers as a Pack of ſtrange People, believing 
one thing and ſpeaking . it treats them 
as groſs Liars, ſo inſincere, ſo diſhoneſt, ſo 
impoſing on the People, that were any Man 
to act ſuch a Part now, he would be con- 
demn'd as guilty of the wickedeſt Craft, 
and would be dcteſted by all honeſt Men, 
as juſtly chargeable with Cunning, Hypo- 


criſy, Diſſimulation, and the Heighth of 


Wickedneſs 
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Wickedneſs and Immorality. Vices! which 
Plato and the Heathen Philoſophers in ge- 
neral condemned, and from their Souls ab- 
horr d! Mr. Warburton himſelf acknow- 
ledges this Practice not to be * altogether 
te free from blame: So ſoft is his Cenſure 
of ſo much Difingenuity in the antient Hea- 
| thens; at the fame time that he can laſh with 
Severity all who happen not to be able to 
run full ſpeed with him into the Province 
of Paradox.” | 

But fince in fact the ancient Philoſophers 
had this Double Doctrine, the One Popular, 
or Exoteric, the other Secret or Eſoteric, let 
us conſider what is ſaid in Proof that the 
old Philoſophers taught what they did not 


believe, or that © they ſaid one thing when 


they thought another. p. 307, or 333. 

Several general Reaſons are offered by Mr, 
Warburton in Evidence for this. As, 

1. They all maintained that (s) every one 
ſhould adhere to the Religion of his Country : 
and in Conſequence of that, That it was 
lawful to decerve for the Public Good, To prove 
* he quotes a Saying of Scævola the Ro- 


* ) Geer exiſtimat falli in religione Civitates. Aug. 


iv. c. 10. 
man 
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man Pontiff, That it was his Opinion, that 
« Cities ſhould be deceived in Religion.“ 


To this he adds, from St. Auſtin, another Ci- 


tation. (ti) Varro ſpeaking of Religions, 
« fays plainly, that there are many things 
true, which it is not uſeful to the People 
to know; there are likewiſe many things 
« which; though they are falſe; yet it is ex- 
« pedient that the People ſhould not think 


them ſo. With theſe he cites a Paſſage of 


Macrobius, to ſhew that the Philoſophers 
uſed this © Licence of LyixG for the Public 
© Good,” upon theſe Subjects, © concerning 
&« the Soul and the NATIONAL Gops,” p. 
309.—10. or p. 330. 
I ſhall quote the Words of Macrobius pre- 
ſently: But I muſt obſerve, 
| 1. That Mr. Warburton tranſlates the 
Words of Scævola not with that Accuracy 
that he ſhould :- Scævola thonght that CT- 
TIES ſhould be deceived in Religion.” Why 
CiTIEs? Why not, upon his Notion, 
Countries as well as Cities? He certainly 
meant, what Civitates properly means, 
( Yarra de my —_—_ loquens evidenter dicit, multa 


eſſe vera, quæ vulgo ſcire non fit utile: multaque quæ tam- 


etſi falſa ſint, alicer exiſtimate um expediat. uſ. 
de Civit. Dei. l. iv. c. 10. * "_ * 


1 whole 


\ 
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whole Communities, whole States; all the 
People under any Government, or that were 
united in Society, and not Cities, which Ci- 
vitas never fignifies. But, 

2. Let us admit, that all the Philoſopher, 
maintained, that every one ſhould adbere tg 
the Religion of his Country ; and let us ſup- 
poſe too that they all thought it allowable 
to deceive for the Public Good. Will this 
Conſequence follow from theſe Premiſes, 
therefore they all diſbelie ved a future State of 
proper Rewards and Puniſhments? It is 
granted by Mr. Warburton, that © the Peo- 
<« ple throughout the whole Earth univer- 
ſally believed a future State of Rewards and 
© Puniſhments.” But as to the Religion of 
any one's Country, That conſiſted in the pay- 
ing a peculiar Worſhip to the patron God or 
Gods of the Country, and in obſerving the 
Rites practiſed in each State. The univer- 
ſal Belief of all Mankind, was quite a dif- 


ferent thing from the particular National 
Religion of any Place; and therefore a fu- 
ture State made no part of a National Reli- 
gion, as ſuch, any where. National Religion 
was the particular Form of Religion of one 
People diſtinct from that of another; and in 


conſequence 
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conſequence, a Man might adhere toany par- 
ticular National Religion, and yet not con- 
cern himſelf with what was not National, 
but Univerſal; 1. e. in other Words, Be 
might maintain that every one ſhould adbere 
td the Religion of bis Country, and yet not at 
all diſbelieve a future State. 

Scævola and Varro © ſaw the groſs Er- 
e rors of the National Religions; and yet 
they thought it right that the People ſhould 
*t every one adhere to the Religion of his 
* Country”. They thought that the Gods 
eſtabliſhed by Law ſhould have a religious 
Regard paid to them: Perhaps too they 
thought the Prieſts and Sacrifices, and the 
uſual way of Worſhip, ſhould be kept up; 
that the People ſhould be kept in awe by the 
Religion eſtabliſhed by their Anceſtors. 
They knew well enough, I ſuppoſe, the Fol- 
ly and Abſurdity of the ſeveral Auguries, 
and Divinations of Succeſs from looking in- 
to the Entrails of Beaſts, the Shape of Flames, 
and ſuch like Superſtitions. They might 
imagine a great many of the Gods received 
by the Romans, to have been mere Men, or 
to be there Names or Qualities ; which yet, 
fnce my were admitted, ſhould be conti- 

I 2 nued 
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nued according to the Cuſtoms of the Coun- 
try. I am much miſtaken, if the Notions and 
Practices of many political Chriſtians are not 
the ſame in this reſpett with the Notions and 
Practices of theſe political Heathens. No 
Innovations are to be made, no not for the 
ſake of Truth; Popery, when once it is eſ- 
tabliſhed, and People are accuſtomed to it, 
is to be adher'd to: Whatever Exceptions 
may be made, and however juſt, to certain 
received Dogma's or Practices, yet Altera- 
tions may create Diſturbances. Such a No- 
tion in Varro or in Scævola, will fully ac- 
count for every Exprefſion they uſed on this 
Occafion: Nor ought any one to conclude 
from their Words, that theſe Men imagined 
All Religion to be falſe and groundleſs; or 
that, in particular, they diſbelieved a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments : Since 
they might conſiſtently think, that the main 
Points in Religion might be true, and yet 
ſome things in the National Religions to be 
falſe; or that it was not fanti, or would be 
wrong, to endeavour to remove the engl 


Prejudices in them. 


From theſe general Words therefore, uſed 
by the Roman Pontif, and by Varro, no one 
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ean infer, without further Light, any particu- 
lar Point that they diſbelie ved. Ir is certain 
that they imagined ſome things to be wrong, 
but what they were in particular, we ſhould 
be as much in the dark, if we had no further 
Intimations of their Sentiments, as if they 
had never declared any Suſpicions or Doubts. 
And in conſequence, to argue that the Phi- 
loſophers diſbelieved, in particular, a future 
State of Rewards and Pumſhments, becauſe 
they thought it allowable 70 ſay one thing and 
think another in ſome Caſes, is arguing a 
fofſe ad eſſe, from the Prſſivility to the Fuck. 
But we happen to know what were the 
particular Points which Scevola thought 
right to have the People be deccived in. St. 
Auſtin tells us, that (a) Scævola argued that 
there were Three ſorts of Gods; one given us 
by the Poets, à ſecond by the Philoſophers, a 
third by the Civil Magiſtrate. The Firſt fort 


was all trifling and idle : The Second was not 


(«) Doctiſimum Pontificem Sc volam diſputaſſe tria ge- 
nera tradita Deorum ; unum a Poetis, al:erum a Philoſophis, 
tertium a principibus Civitatis. Primum genus nugatorium 
dicit efſe. — Secundum non eongruere civitatibus, quod ha- 
beat aliqua quæ obſit populis noſſe.— Que ſunt autem illa 

uz prolata in multitudinem nocent? Exc inquit; non eſſe 
Deos Herculem, AM ſculapium, Cofiorem, Pollucem : proditur 
enim a doctis, quod homines fuerint, & humana cor:ditione 
defeccrint. Aug. de Civ, Dei. I. iv. c. 27. 


I 3 ſuited 
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ſuited to Governments, becauſe there were 
ſome things which it might be prejudicial to 


the People to know. Now what are thoſe 


things which, if laid open to the common Peo- 
ple, would be prejudicial to them? Why, that 
Hercules, Æſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, were 
not Gods; for learned Men tell us that they 
were Men. --- We know from hence, what 
Scævola meant by faying, that People un- 
i der Government were to be deceived in 
„ Religions.” Not that he d:/beheved a fu- 
ture State, or that he had any Notion of its 
being right to ſay what he did not think upon 
that Subject of the Soul's Immortality, and 
future Exiftence in Happineſs or Miſery. 
This Saying therefore of his is ſadly miſap- 
plied by Mr. Warburton, when he brings it 


in to prove, that the Philoſophers did not 


believe a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments ; or that they had a Dausle Dec- 
trine about this Matter. Since then we know 
the particular Notion that Scævola had in 
view, we can the eaſier paſs on to Macrobius. 
Macrobius tells us, © on what Subjects 
te the Philoſophers uſed this Licence of 
bing for the Public Good,” He fays it 
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was (x) © concerning the Soul and the Na- 
* tional Gods.” Scavola's Notion extended 
only to the Hero-Gods ; and theſe he would 
not have the People be undeceived in: But 
Macrobius had added another Subject, in | 
which, Mr. Warburton fays, they thought it ! 
| lawful to ye for the Public Good, viz. the 
Soul; and in conſequence, that the double 
Doctrine extended to theſe two Points. It 
will be neceflary to explain to you the Intent 
of Macrobius. 
His Deſign in this Chapter is to ſhew, how 
Truth may be told under the Cover of a Hg- 
ment, and in what particulars a Philoſopher, 
ſtrictly philoſophiſing about divine Things, ws 
might fairly admit of Fable. Colotes had | 
maintained that a Philoſopher ought not to f 
invent or to uſe Fable at all; and therefore | 
that Plato's Erus was an Abſurdity, and by 
parity of Reaſon fo was Scipio's Dream in 
Tully. Upon this he enquires, whether 
Philoſophy either rejects all, or admits all, 
Fable ; and he ſhews (y) that if the manner 


: (x) Sciendum eſt tamen, non in omnem diſputationem 
philoſophos admittere fabuloſa VE L Licitaz fed his uti ſolent 
cum vel de Anima, vel de aeriis æthereiſve poteſtatibus, vel 
de czteris Diis loquuntur. Macrob. Somn. Scip. li. i. c. 2. 
Nam cum veritas argumento ſubeſt, ſolaque fit narra- | 
tio fabuloſa, non unus reperitur modus, per figmentum vera 
- xeferendi. ibid. 
14 * 


— 
- 
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of the Narration only be fabulous, and Truth 
rs really told under ſuch Story, it may be right, 
and that there is more than one way of telling 
Truth under a Figment, or the Veil of a Fig- 
ment. This he explains by Inftances , and 
then adds, that ſince Er, diſcovering "das 
he had ſeen, or Scipio, telling what be had 
dreamt, give occaſion for no Injury to the Point 
in hand, but the Diſcovery of ſacred Things 
has all its Dignity preſerved, Colotes ought to 
acquieſce and diſtinguiſh what is @ fabulous 
Narration from Falſhood ; and then imme- 
diately follow the Words which Mr. War- 
burton has quoted. --- Sciendum eft tamen, 
non in omnem diſputationem Philoſophos ad- 
mittere fabuloſa ve L licita; ſed his uti folent, 
cum vel de anima, vel de aeriis etherifue po- 
teſtatibus, vel de ceteris Deis loquuntur, But 
yet you muſt underſtand that Philoſopbers do nat 
upon every __ admit fabulous Narrations, 
EVEN ſuch as are lawful on other Occafions, 
but they uſe them when they treat either con- 
cerning the Soul, ar the aerial or ætberial 
Powers, or concerning the Geds, But when 
the Diſccurſe is about the Great, the chief 
of all Gods --- er Mind --- when they fpeat 
of theſe, viz. the Great Gad, and Mind, 
they 


— 
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they never ſo much as touch upon any * 
Jabuleus. 

This was the Occaſion of theſe Words; 
and it is eaſy to obſerve, 

1. That Mr. Warburton ſtrangely miſre- 
preſents this Paſſage of Macrobius, and 
makes it ſpeak what Macrobius never thought 
of; for there is not one Word about a 
double Doctrine concerning the Soul, or na- 
tional Gods. Fe is ſpeaking only concern- 
ing the Subjects whereon the Philoſophers 
uſed Fable, or not; but not a Word con- 
cerning Points whereon they ſaid one Thing, 
and believed another. 

2. Mr. Warburton ſuppoſes that the co- 
vering Truth with the Yeil of Fable is Ly- 
ing, or Lying for the Public Good; concern- 
. which there is not one Word in Aa- 
| ah" ; for he ſuppoſes real Truth to be 
cover'd over by Fable, and Fable to or! a 
Manner of telling Truth. 

3. Mr. Warburton has corrupted Macro- 
bius, or very much miſrepreſented him, in 
order to make him ſpeak what he wanted, 
He has changed in his laſt Edition thofe 
Words, Fabuloſa vel licita, which fignifies, 
Fabulous Narrations, even fuch as are lawful, 

or 
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or allowed, into Fabuleſa velut licita. The 
Philoſophers, ſays Macrobius, are allowed 
in many Caſes to uſe Fable; but upon ſome 
Points they never admit Fabulous Narrations, 
even ſuch as are allowed in other Caſes. It 
is lawful to uſe Fable, when they fpeak of 
the Soul, or of Aerial Powers; 1. e to dreſs 
up their Difcourſes in Fables; but when 
they ſpeak of the Great God, the firſt Cauſe 
of all, or of Mind, which the Greeks call 
xy, they never touch upon Fable. What is 
there in all this, which relates to the Philo- 
ſophers uſing a Licence * of lying for the 
Public Good?“ As if it were in any Senſe 
Lying, to uſe Fable, or Fabulous Repreſen- 
tations, ſuch as Plato's Er, or Scipio's 
Dream. 

Thus much to his Fir/# general Reaſon, 
that © the Antient Sages held it allowable 
* to lie for the public Good”, or © to fay 
„ one Thing, when they thought another.” 
His Second general Reaſon advances a 

little further: It is to prove, that ** the an- 
tient Sages did actually ſay one Thing, 
« when they thought another. p. 310, 
or p. 336. When he firſt propoſed what 
he intended to prove, p. 307, or 333, he 
| | expreſſed 


— 2 
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expreſſed himſelf thus; They perpetually 
practiſed what they thus profeſſed to be lau- 


ful. Surely. this is directly contrary to the 


Proof of his firſt general Reaſon, For in 
that he had proved, that they never did 
this but upon Two Points, the Soul, and the 
National Gods ; and in this he undertakes to 
prove, that they did it perpetually. Or again, 
when they ſpoke according to his own 
Meaning of the Word Efeter;cally, then 
they did not ſpeak one Thing, and think ano- 
ther ; and therefore they did not 
practiſe what they thus profeſſed to be 

lawful. | 
But be his Meaning of the Words per- 
petually and aftually what he pleaſes, his 
Proof of his Poſition is entirely taken from 
that general Practice in the Greek Philo- 
*© ſophy of a Twofold Doctrine, the Exter- 
nal, and the Internal, a vulgar and a ſecret 
* one.” p. 336, or 310. It is true, that 
they had an Eſoteric and an Exoteric Doc- 
trine ; which Mr. Warburton here owns to 
have been but one. and the ſame that 
« was handled thus differently, viz. popu- 
< larly and ſcientifically.” And is it awned 
at laſt, that the Efoteric and Exoteric Doc- 
trine 
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trine was one and the ſame, ©* only handled dif- 
« ferently, popularly and ſcientifically”? Was 
the Eſoteric Doctrine no more believed, than 
he fays the Exoteric was ? If they were one 
and the ſame, and the handling them diffe- 
rently gave Occaſion to the Diſtinction of 
Names, then no Argument can be drawn 
from a Doctrine's being Exoteric, that it 
was not believed, more than there can from 
its being Eſoteric, that it was believed, 
What Proof can now be produced,--- that 
in the twofold Dotirine they actually ſaid one 
Thing, and believed another ? What Inſtance 
is or can be produced of this Fact? What 
Declarations of any of the Philoſophers can 
imply that ſuch was their Practice? Under 
this Head ſome Thing ought to have been 
produced in Confirmation of this Fact, more 
than- was done under the laſt Head : But 
inftead of that, even Jeſs is done: Here is 
not fo much as the Inſtance of Fable or 
Allegory produced. But inſtead of a plain 
Fa, that thoſe who maintained the Double 
Doctrine actually or perpetually faid one 
Thing, and believed another ; He has only 
given us © a View of the Progreſs of the 

© Greek 
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« Greek Philoſophy 3 * which, whether true 
or falſe, is nothing to the Point in Hand. 

His Third general Reaſon is as little to 
the Point, and if it be made good, it will 
not prove, that the Philoſophers taught the 
Doctrine of a future State of Rewards and / 
Puniſhments without believing it. Elis“ 
Reaſon is ſtated thus ;--- the Antient Sages 
e practiſed the double Doctrine in the Point 
{© in Queſtion.” Thus he ſpeaks politively 
5 and expreſs, p. 307, or 333. But when 

p. 319, or 346, he comes to prove this 

| very Aſſertion, How artfully are the Terms 
changed? inſtead of faying, That they 

* pradtiſed it with Regard to the very 
Doctrine in Queſtion',, which are his 
Words in the firſt Place, he only ſays, that 

the antient Sages SEEMED TO PRACTISE e 

double Doctrine in the Point in Queſtion. The 
double Doctrine, as I have ſhewn, did nat 

conſiſt in ſaying one Thing and believing ans- 

. ther : If therefore the antient Sages practiſed 
the double Doctrine in the - Caſe of a future 

State of Rewards and Puniſhments, Mr. 
| Warburton will fall ſhort ſtill of the Point 
| to be proved, unleſs the double Doctrine be 
| nen to conſiſt in the Philoſophers nof 
believing 
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believing what they taught ; whereas he has 
_ obſerved, that the double Doctrine conſiſted 
only in a POPULAR or SCIENTIFICAL Hand- 
ling any Point. 

When, by ſuch general Reaſons as theſe, 
Mr. Warburton had thought he had abated 
the Readers Pfejudices againſt his new No- 
tion, he deſcends to Particalars : And here 
we may expect to have plain Facts. But 
does he produce one fingle Inſtance of e. g. 
Plato's not believing that be ſays about a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments ? 
No: He produces indeed a Saying or two 
of his, p. 351, or 383. © That there are 
& ſome Truths it is not fit the People ſhould 
* know.---That the World is not to be entruſt- 
© ed with the true Notion of God ; and that 
« in his Laws, which were of the Exoteric 
« Kind, he defends the popular Opinions of 
© the Gods; but in his Cratylus, which was 
« of the Eſoteric Kind, he laughed at the 
« Antients for worſhippin g the Sun and 
e Stars as Gods.” 

Let this be all granted : Would Mr, 
Warburton from hence infer, that Plato ac- 
tually diſbelieved the Exiſtence of God, or 
that he did not believe, that a Soul per- 
vaded 
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vaded the Univerſe ? Let him ſpeak for the 


popular Opinions at ſome Times, and even 
laugh at them at other Times, all that will 
follow is, that Plato diſbelieved the popular 
Opinions of the Gods, not that he diſbelieved 
the Being of a God: And fo in the other 
Caſe, ſuppoſing that he did net believe the 


popular Opinions of a future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, that there were 


Three Judges in Hades, &c. it will not fol. 
low that he did zof beheve a future State of 
real proper Rewards and Puniſhments. 
Plato thought there were ſome Truths 
which it was not fit the People ſhould know = 
e. g. that the World is not to be entruſted 
with the true Notion of God. Scævala in 
Iike manner thought, that the People were 
not to be entruſted with the Secret, that 
Hercules, Æſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, were 
not Gods, but had been mortal Men. In 
this Point then they complied with popular 
Prejudices, believing the Exiſtence of God 
and his Providence, tho' not believing the 
popular Opinions of the National Gods. 
And ſo in the other Caſe, they complied 
with popular Notions of Hades, and its 
Judges, and its Rivers, &c. believing the 
| Reality 
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Reality of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, tho' not the popular Preju- 
dices upon that Subject. If Mr. Warburton 
will call this, belreving one Thing, and ſay- 
ing another, or lying for the Public Good ; 
if ſpeaking to the People; and complying 
with their Ideas, and not to ſtrict philoſophi- 
cal Truth, in Morals or Politics, be thus to 
be branded, I queſtion whether every Man's 
Diſcourſes, taken ſtrictly and literally, muſt 
not have the infamous Mark of Lying put 
upon them. 

But Mr. Warburton has affigned ſeveral 
particular Reaſons to ſhew, that Plato did 
not believe this Notion of fature Rewards 
and Puniſhments. s | 

1. The Platonic Philoſophy being en- 
te tirely Pythagorean in the Point in Queſ- 
tion, and this latter rejecting the Doc- 
e trine of a future State of Rewards and 
* Puniſhments, we might fairly conclude 
* them Both under the ſame Predicament.“ 
p. 353, or 385. Now Mr. Warburton 
himſelf hath ſhewn, that the Platonic Phi- 
lofophy is not entirely Pythagorean in this 
very Point, as will appear preſently. 


2. He 
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>. He tells us; © That Plato has argued 
te much for the Eternity; or the Immorta- 
e lity of the Soul; But to know what Sort 
* of Immortality he meant, his Argu- 
* ments were natural and metaphyſical, 
« fetch'd from the Eſſence and Qualities of 
e the Soul, which therefore concluded only 
e for its Permanency, and this he really or 
* certainly believed.” ibid. He then is 
confeſſed to believe the Permanency, Eter- 
nity, Immortality of the Soul, from Argu- 
ments drawn from its Eſſence and Qualities. 
Now are not theſe the Topics urged in his 
Phedon; and his Tenth Book of Laus? 
How is it then that zhe/e Books are reckoned 
by Mr. Warburton Exoterical, ſince it ſeems 
they contained Doctrines about the future 
State of the Soul; which Plato believed to 
be true? Or is not this a more concluſive 
Argument, that theſe Books were Eſcteri- 
tal, than can be produced to prove them 
in his Senſe; Exoterical? And if he believ- 
ed the Soul to be immortal or permanent, 
from Arguments taken from its Eſſence and 
alities, what Sort of Proof is this, thay 
He did not believe a State of proper Re- 


wards and Puniſhments? It is, or may be 
K allowed, 
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allowed, that Plato did not uſe Moral Ar- 
guments to prove the Eternity of the Soul; 
but whilſt he urged Natural and Metaphy- 
fical ones, which proved its future Exiſtence, 
and he commonly ſpoke of the Rewards and 
Puniſhments it was to undergo in a future 
State ; and this in the ſame Books; a Man 
muſt diſtinguiſh very ſubtilly to ſay, that 
one Paragraph is Exoterical, and not believed, 
another is Eſoterical, fully demonſtrative, 
and ſcientifical, and fully believed by its 
Author. Eſpecially if the Paſſages not be- 
heved make the Book to be Exoterical ; the 
Paſſages believed have the ſame Right ta 
make the ſame Book Eſoterical. 

The Third Reaſon is, what Mr. War- 
burton muſt principally depend on. It be- 
gins thus,--- As the inventing Reaſons for 
e the Immortality of the Soul, was one 
«© Cauſe of his | Plato's] being eſteemed the 
« grand Patron of this Belief, ſo another 
e was his famous Refinement (for it was in- 
« deed His) of the natural Metempſychoſis, 
* the peculiar Doctrine of the Pythagoreans.”* 
p-. 354, or 386. Now, 

Is not this a direct Contradiction to the 
Firſt Reaſon here produced, which aſſerted 

| 1 the 
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the Platonic Philoſophy to be ENTIREL X 
Pythagorean in the Point in Queſtion ? Or 
how did Plato make his famous Refinement, 
one that was indeed mis, and yet continue 
ENTIRELY in the ſame Notion with Pythago- 


ras ? Or was his famous Refinement of the 


natural Metempſychoſis, entirely Pythagorean, 
when he added a Moral De/ignation to it? For 
thus Mr. Warburton goes on, © Plato on re- 
5* celving this Notion [v:z. the Natural Me- 
© tempſychoſis] from his Maſter, gave it 
de this Additional Improvement, that theſe 
* Changes and Tranſitions were the Pur- 
* GATIONS of 1MPURE MinDs, wnfit by 
*© Reaſon of the Pollutions they had con- 
<« tracted, to re-aſcend the Place from 


. © whence they came, and rejoin that Sub- 


& ſtance from whence they were diſcerped ; 
«© and conſequently that pure, immaculate 
< Souls were exempt from this d 
* tion.“ ibid. 

This then was Plato's Eſoteric Doctrine , 
and Mr. Warburton confeſſes, © that this 
s ſeemed to have ſomething of a moral 
C Defignation in it, which his Maſter's had 
ce not.” The natural Metempſychoſis was, 
6: & that the ſucceſſive Tranſition of the Soul 

K 2 into 


h J% 
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* into other Bodies was phyſical and ne- 
e ceflary, and excluſive of all moral Deſig- 
* nation whatever.” Plato gave this an 
additional Improvement, by making the Tran- 
ſition of the Soul to be in order to a Purga- 
tion : that impure Souls, by Reaſon of the- 
Pollutions they had contracted, could not 
re-aſcend the Place from whence they came, 
Now, 

1. This State of Purgation was a State to 
which impure Souls were condemned ; and 
conſequently was a State of future Puniſh- 
ment. It is not to the Purpoſe, to enquire 
in what the Puniſhment of wicked Souls ac- 
cording to Plato conſiſted ; or what were 
the particular Rewards, which they might 
enjoy : The only Point that here is in De- 
bate, is, Whether Plato believed any future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments at all? 
It is plain, that he added ſomething to, or 
made an Improvement upon the natural 
Scheme of Pythagoras, and ſo far as he add- 
ed to his Maſter's Notion, ſo far his Notions 
were not entirely Pythagorean. Now either 
Plato's Scheme had no more Moral Deſig- 
nation in it than Pythagoras's Scheme had, 
or it had ſome Moral Deſignation, If ithad 

none 
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none, what was the Refinement, what was 
the additional Improvement, grounded on 
Inpurities contracted, Pollutions, Immora- 
lities, Miſbehaviour, which cauſed ſuch 
Souls to be uncapable to re-afcend to the 
Place they came from? If it had ſome M- 
ral Deſignation, then the Belief of a future 
State of Rewards and Puniſhments was con- 
ſiſtent with Plato's Scheme, and might be 
believed by him. 
But it ſeems, both Plato and Pytbagora, 
* agreed in excluding the Notion of a/7 
© future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
% ments.“ ibid. l 
This ſhould not be aſſerted without good 
Proof. Pythagoras's Notion was, That 
* there was a neceſſary and natural Tran- 
cc ſition of the Soul into Bodies, excluſive of 
« all moral Conſiderations whatever.” p. 346, 
* or 378. This was peculiarly his; an 
C Eſoteric Doctrine, delivered to be believ- 
&« ed,” Plato's Addition was, that im- 
« pure Souls paſſed into other Bodies by 
„ Way of Purgation, as unfit to re-aſcend 
* to the Place from whence they came, by 
* Reaſon of Pollutions.” Now if pure, im- 
ggaculate Souls immediately re-aſcended to 
K 3 the 
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the Place from whence they came, and pol- 
luted Souls were obliged to tranſmigrate till 
they were purged ; and this on Account of 
the Pollutions contracted, whilſt they in- 
formed the human Body,--- then there muſt 
be a Diſtinction made betwixt Good and 
Evil Men after they die : And this is what 
is meant by a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments ; and this muſt be of a moral 
Deſignation. If the Soul of Cain (e.g.) is 
condemned to animate the Body of a Lion, 
Wolf, or any other wild Beaſt, and to paſs 
from one to another for a thouſand, or ten 
thouſand Years, or longer, or ſhorter, on 
account of the Pollutions it had contracted, 
whilft it informed the Body of Cain; This 
is a Puniſbment ſuppoſed to be proportioned 
to the Wickedneſs of Cain: And if Abel's 
Soul, pure and immaculate, preſently aſ- 
cended to its Place of Happineſs, This was 
His Reward for his Virtue and Goodneſs. 
Should you fay, that this Tranſmigration 
and Re-aſcent were natural and neceſſary, 


excluſive of all moral Conſiderations whats, 


ever, this would be abſurd; becauſe the 


Pollutions contracted thro the immoral Be- 
ne of Perſons * ** a Difference 


between 
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between impure and pure Souls. Thoſe be- 
came wnfit to re-aſcend to the Place from 
whence they came, becauſe of the Vices 
they had been guilty of: Theſe were fit to 
re-aſcend, becauſe they had contracted no 
Vices, and therefore wanted no Purgation : 
Or if any had contracted but a /zttle Pollu- 
tion, he was not to be continued in a State 
of Purgation ſo long, as if he had been very 
much polluted. The Unfitnefs therefore, or 
the Fitneſs to re- aſcend, depended on the 
Immerality, or the Morality of the Man. 
When therefore Plata made this additional 
Improvement to, or Refinement upon Py- 
thagoras's Scheme, He muſt believe a Mo- 
ral Deſignation, or elſe he did not ſee the 
immediate Uſe or Deſign of his own Im- 
provement. 

Mr. Warburton's fourth Argument is this, 
Plato in his Writings much inculcates 
* the Doctrine of a future State of Rewards 
« and Puniſhments, --- and with ſo much) 
« Seriouſneſs, as ſhews he had a Mind to 
* be believed. But did he himſelf believe 
« them? We may be aſſured he did not.” 
p. 354, or 387. Why? Fon being the 
«© moſt ſpiritualized of the Philoſophers, 

K 4 * had 
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had he really believed a future State of 
* Rewards and Puniſhments, he would 
* have refined and purified it, as he did the 
** Doctrine of the Eternity of the Soul, 
% which he certainly believed.” This Argu- 
ment goes entirely upon this Suppoſition, 
that whatever Plato believed, he refined and 
purified. Mr. Warburton goes on : © But 
© he has as good as told us, what he 
* thought of it [a future State of Rewards 
* and Puniſhments] in his Epinomrs, where 
* Writing of the Condition of a good and 
„ wite Man after Death, he ſays, Of whom, 


% whether I be in Jeit, or in Earneſt, I. 


« conſtantly affirm, &c,” p. 355. Here 
he ſtops. What now is it that Plato con- 
ſtantly affirms? Why? (x) That when a we 
Man dies, He ſhall be happy, bleſſed, moſt 
Wiſe and, (y) that it is not poſſible l ut for very 
few Men to become perfectly happy and bleſſed, 


| (x) *EvSetmore Eredar, Y TogwTaror dtc, X) {EXE 2100» 
Plat. Epinomis. 

(55 "Ns é Juvazer a. ec vote TEM as paraeings 76 9 
dub α%,zU ve TAny Gaby org. ibid. 
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This is what Plato here ſays ; and can any 
one infer from theſe Words, that Plato did 
not believe a future State of Rewards at 
leaſt ? 

But let us examine this Paſſage of Plato, 
ſince it is produced at large in the third 
Edition, p. 388. Mr. Warburton tranſlates 
it thus. Of whom [viz. the wiſe and good 
Man] both in Jeſt, and in Earneſt, I cone 
ftantly affirm, that when ſuch a one ſhall have 
finiſhed his deſtined Courſe by Death, he ſhall 
at his Diſſolution be ſtript of thoſe many Senſes 
which he here enjoy d, and then only partici- 
pate of one ſimple Lot and Condition. And, 
of MANY as be has bere, being become ONE, 
be ſhall be happy, wiſe and bleſſed. 

My firſt Objection to Mr. Warburtorn's 
Tranſlation is, that he renders TeiZoy x) / 
Cor due, whether I be in Feſt, or in Earneſt, 
or as it is ſince corrected, both in Feſt, and 
in Earneſt. Plato never ſpeaks of ſuch Sub- 
jets as the future State of good Men, in 
Feſt ; nor is that the Meaning of the Phraſe, 
alle x, arsdetor, in Plato. 

We ſee when Parmenides was going to 
treat of the moſt abſtract and difficult Sub- 
ject, the moſt Philoſophical that is, I think, 
2 bn 
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in all Plato, he ſays, he was going ręegy ha- 
TdPu raub cee: Not to talk in Teſt but 
what we ſhould call, to play @ difficult 
Game, to undertake a hard Task. Tailor 
emds7wy is a Manner of Expreſſion, which 


Plato frequently uſes; and he means by it 


no more than conſtantly, at all Times. 

In his firſt Book of Laus, he ſays, He 
that would become @ good Man, ought ftrait 
from his Childhood to meditate and exerciſe 
himſelf conſtantly, rata Te M ard ole, in 
every Thing that relates to his Buſineſs, be it 
what it will. Not in Feſt, but at all Times, 
even in his Relaxations, Plat. p. 643. So again 
he uſes the Subſtantives, w 7: Taal; % - 
dae, not for Jeſt and Earneſt, but for regu- 
far Conſtancy and Steadineſs, ibid. p. 647. 
In another Place in the ſame Book of Laws, 
ſpeaking of the common Compotations or 
Feaſtings in Crete and Lacedæmon, and the 
Conſequences of them, that they had per- 


verted natural Pleaſures, he adds, bre 7:i7uls 
rt απ—̈ A Hm νν,EnH Th Taidyla, iure Grt, 


Sc. Whether one ought ta conſider theſe 
Things with Exactneſs, or leſs carefully, you 
muſt underſtand, &c. 1. e. you muſt at all times 
underſtand, p. 636. Now tho' zafr may 
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in itſelf ſignify to jeſt, yet when it is put in 
this Conſtruction, with the other Word, 
, it does not ſignify, in Jeſt, in Op- 
poſition to Earneſt, but the Phraſe implies 
a regular, uniform Conſtancy in any Thing. 
And this is what Plato here means, that he 
at all Times conſtantly maintained and 
proved by the ſtrongeſt Arguments, that 
when any good or wiſe Man ſhall finiſh his 
deſtin'd Courſe by Death, He ſhall ** af his 
% Diſſolution be ſiripped of thoſe many Senſes 
« which be here enjoy'd.” As ſoon as he 
dies, be Hall not then any longer partake of 
many Senſes as he does here, vine nebiger tre 
νν Tyre xa3dnie A n απi He ſhall not 
any longer partake of many Senſes, which 
are but the firſt Principles or Entrances to 
Reaſon, but having partook of One only Lot 
or Condition, and being as it were made one 
out of many, be will be fer the future, happy, 
moſt wiſe, and bleſſed. 

To underſtand this, IJ muſt obſerve, that 
Archytas the Pythagorean, Plates Maſter, 
had diſtinguiſhed very accurately in a ſet 
Difcourſe betwixt "A317: and No:, Senſe 
and Mind. A Fragment of it is ſtill re- 
1 maining 
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maining in Stobeus. © Mind, ſays he, is 
< the Judge of the moſt valuable Things: 
.«« Senſe of the moſt uſeful; for Senſe was 
* made for the Sake of the Body, and to 
« ferve That, but Mind was made to re- 
* gulate even theſe : Mind is the Principle 
% of Knowledge: Senſe of Opinion; Sexſe 
& relates only to ſuch Things as are Sen- 
« fble : Mind to what is ixtelligible. What 
« is ſenfible is moved and changed, and 
< never ſtable, and therefore is found to be 
« more and leſs, better and worſe : but 
« Mind, being concerned only with Drtel- 
« [zg:bles, is never changed. Mind is in- 
« diviſible, Senſe not fo.” This, and a 
good deal more, is found in Arcbytas, as 
the Fragment is preſerved in Sabæus, Ec- 
log. I. 1. p. 92. No wonder therefore 
that Plato ſays, that we ſhall in a future 
State be ſtripped of our many Senſes, and by 
that Means become moſt wiſe, and bleſſed, and 
happy, fince Theſe | many Senſes] being adapt- 
ed to our preſent Circumſtances only, and the 
Service of the Body, will ceaſe at our 
Death, and a more noble Principle will take 
Place, by Means of which we ſhall be. 

1 | Sg 
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come moſt wiſe. The Good Man there- 
fore ſhall not partake of many Senſes, as 
now he does ; but being ſtripped of them, 
and having partock of One only Lot or Con- 
drtion, and being as it were made One out 
of Many, he will be for the future happy, 
mot wiſe, and bleſſed. 

What Foundation is here for the Ima- 
gination that Plato here ſecretly intimated, 
that when he was in Jeft, he affirmed 
the future Happineſs of good Men in a 
« peculiar and diſtin& Exiſtence, which is 
the popular Notion of a future State: 
* But when in Earneſt, that that Exiſtence 
* was not peculiar or diſtinct, but a cn 
Lie without particular Senſations.” p. 
388. Plato never intimates, that he main- 
tained Two diſtin Notions, one in Teſt, 
and the other in Earneſt : But he aftirms, 
that he maintained One ſingle Point, the 
ſelf-ſame Notion concerning the future State 
of a Good Man, conſtantly, at all Times, 
without any Variation, that ſuch a Man 
avould become mot Wiſe, and Happy. What 
Tully ſays of Socrates is true of Plato; 
gui non tum hoc, tum illud, ut in pleriſque ; 
ſed idem dicebat Epe animos hominum eſſe 

di vinos 
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drvinos, ij ſque, cum e corpore exceſſiſſent, re- 
ditum ad celum patere, opti moque et juſtiſſi- 
mo cuique expeditiſſimum, quod idem Scipioni 
videbatur. Cc. de Amicit. He did not ſay 
ſometimes one Thing, ſometimes another, as 
many do, but be always ſaid the Same Thing, 
that the Souls of Men were divine, and when 
' they went out of the Body, they returned to 
Heaven : and that every very Good and Juſt 
Man went thither without any Difficulty. 
Scipio had the very ſame Notion. 

2. The many Senſes or Senſations, did ictar, 
which here a good and wiſe Man has, are 
ſuch as are inconſiſtent with, or contrary 
to his being perfectly happy, and perfectly 
wiſe. He muſt therefore be deprived of 
them, as ſoon as ever he dies; and then 
he is to become happy, and moſt wiſe. 
The many Senſations therefore, which we 
have here, will be inſtantly removed, and 
then we ſhall partake of One only Condition, 
viz. Happineſs, free from that Mixture of 
Evils which here we partake of, and per- 
fect Wiſdom. What has this to do with 
the Good Man's © Reſolution into the 2 2. 
Or is it not cqually true, ſuppoſing the 

good 


5 
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good Man to continue in a ſeparate, diſ- 
tint Exiſtence ? 

3. Plato goes on, and adds, 4 ix , ire, 
Neeb, which Mr. Warburton ſays may 
fignify, ** that of his many Senſations be bath, 
* only one left, the feeling Happineſs,” 
which is the true and only conſiſtent 
Senſe of Plato; or elſe, © that from being 
in the Number of many Individuals of the 
tc ſame Species, he is become One, by be- 
« ing join'd to, and united with the Uni- 
« yerſal Nature, ibid. This laſt cannot 
be the Meaning of the Words, becauſe the 
Wiſe and Good Man, by being united with 
tbe Univerſal Nature, would not by that be- 
come happy, moſt wiſe, bleſſed, but would 
looſe that Wiſdom, which he had already. 
Or if he is ſuppoſed, when united to the 
wniverſal Nature, to acquire more Happin?ſs, 
as Plate ſays he will, and to be Mons 
WISE than he was before ; then, if he retains, 
bis individual Knowledge, and his Wiſ- 
dom and Happineſs are much improved, 
here is a proper State of future Re- 
ward; the very contrary to which this Paſ- 
fage is produced to prove. If, by being ab- 
forbed in univerſal Nature, the Good Man 

loſes 
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loſes all Conſciouſneſs, Hz does not become 
moſt Wiſe ; but the Perſon, the He, is loſt; 
or ſwallowed up in the +3 . He is not 
more wiſe, but ſomething compounded of 
all Good and Wiſe Men, a different Perſon 
made up of all theſe, becomes moſt wile, 
which is contrary to Plato's Senſe. But, if 
he means, that the ſeveral diſtint, indivi- 
dual Conſciouſneſſes of Good Men continue 
ſtill, and are improved, then here is a proper 
State of Reward, which Plato really meant, 
As I am here ſpeaking concerning this 
Paſſage in the Epinomis, I would obſerve 
one Thing further. | 
Plato's Books of Laws are (it ſeems) affirm- 
ed by Mr. Warburton to be Excterical ; but 
the Epinomis to be an Eſoterical Treatiſe: 
If this be ſo; I ask, how comes Plato in his 
eighth Book of Laws, where he treats of 
Sacrifices, to do it fo lightly, as if he diſ- 
approved of that Practice, and this in an 
Exoteric Book: And yet in his Epinomis, 
which is an Eſoteric Book, he adviſes 
to keep up to the Cuſtoms of one's Coun- 
try? Now juſt the Reyerſe of this 
ſhould have been his Conduct; and he 


ſhould have adviſed to keep up the Cuſtom 
of 
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of one's Country in an Exoteric Book, and 
to have treated of Sacrifices /ightly or not 
at all in an Eſeter:c. But this by the by. 

Mr. Warburton's 5th and laſt Argument 
is, that the moſt intelligent of the Antients 
regarded what Plato ſaid of a future State 
e of Rewards and Puniſhments, as ſaid in 
© the Exoteric way to the People, and not 
& believed by himſelf.” p. 355. or 388. 
To confirm this, he cites Chryſippus, Strabo 
and Celſus; not one of which in terms, or 
directly, affirms, that Plato did not believe a 
future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
or even ſays that he ſpoke on this Subject 
« in what Mr. Warburton means by the 
% Exoteric way to the People.” Theſe are 
Conſequences drawn by Mr. Warburton from 
their Words: and ſuch Conſequences as any 
one may ſafely deny. Cbryſippus, as Mr. 
Warburton ſays, condemned Plato's wrong 
Judgment, not his wrong Belief, in ima- 
te gining ſuch childiſh Terrors could be uſe- 
& ful to the Cauſe of Virtue.” Becauſe He 
condemned his wrong Judgment in uſing 
ſuch Terrors as he did to ſerve the cauſe of 
Virtue, therefore Mr. Warburton concludes 
that Chry/jppus thought that Plato did not 
| L at 


| 
| 
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at all helieve a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, Suppoſe any one were to 
condemn Mr. Warburton's wrong Judgment, 
for inſiſting on the Demonſtration he brings 
for the Divine Legation of Moſes, would it 
be right to infer that ſuch a one thought he 
did not believe the Divine Legation at all? 


Sͤtrabo too ſays, * that the Indian Brak- 


ce mans invented Fables, as Plato did, con- 
e cerning the Immortality of the Soul and a 
e future Judgment.” ibid. Now Mr. War- 
burton owns that Plato really believed the 
Immortality of the Soul, which yet Strabo 
finds fault with as much as he does with the 
future Judgment. Strabo's Teſtimony therefore 
is nothing to the purpoſe, ſince in fact Plato 
believed the Immortality of the Soul, as is con- 
feſſed: And as to the other Point, it does 
not imply that Plato did not believe the State 
of future Rewards and Puniſhments itſelf, 


whether he believed the Fables or not. 


As to Celſus, © he owns that what Plato 
© has ſaid about the future State, is not ea- 
&« fy for every one to find cut: That you muſt 
be able to underſtand what he meant by 
« the Soul's inability and Jluggiſhneſs to get up 
« fo tbe by ghet Region, and, what is the true 

Heaven 
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t Heaven and true Light.” But how does 
this prove, that Celſus thought that Plato 
did not believe a proper future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments? 
And now I am ſpeaking of Plato, you'll 
excuſe me if I examine Mr. Warburton's 
Account of a remarkable Paſſage in the 
Gorgias, which has given him no ſmall 
Trouble, all arifing from a Miftake of his 
own. His Tranſlation is this. (Z) © There 
« was this Law concerning Mortals in the 
time of Saturn, and is now always infor- 
e ced by the Gods, that he who hath lived 
&« a juſt and pious Life, ſhould at his Death 
ce be carried into the Iflands of the Blefſ=d, 
* and there poſſeſs all kinds of Happineſs, 
e untainted with the Evils of Mortality: but 
* that he who had lived anjuſtly and im- 
. piouſly ſhould be thruſt into a Place of 
«© Puniſhment, the Priſon of divine Juſtice, 
called Tartarus. Now the Judges with 
(z) "Hy Tor 3 „Aue Js meet deer, Gm Kgbyx, 94 
2, voy FTt icir ir dei. Tor difewroy w WH Finale mip © 
pier Juni % gies, trad ey rte, &is (td pal 
rige dTHVTe, ately fy THIN fv aruoria e Ani, 730 
4 dSixos Nds, ds 70 This Tiotws vt lune So ws: 
Thewr, © In Taglagyy nanrzoty, liver. Türer Sf Sriarat 
em Kogys; © Et nes, 7% Aids Thy dex , Cov- 


Tis J CoalvTer, e nutgt SixdCo/)e5; & wianous 7462 
N xa T of Vin <eiroy]o. Plato. Gorgias. p. 523. 


L s whom 
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e whom the Execution of this Law was in- 
te truſted, were, in the time of Saturn, and 
** under the Infancy of Jove's Government, 
te living Men, fitting in Judgment on the 
te living, and decreeing and appotnting the very 
*& Day, on which every one ſhould die. This 
* gave occaſion to iniquitous and perverſe 
« Judgments.” p. 209, or 226. 


How hard is Mr. Warburton put to it, to 


account for ſome Paſſages in this Fable, ari- 
ſing from the Judges paſſing Sentence in Life; 
and PREDICTING the Day of the Criminal: 
Death? He tells us of an old Ecclefiaſtical 
Juriſdiction, p. 214. and then tells us, that 
* by PREDICTING the Day of the Criminal's 
«© Death, was meant the Inſliction of a Capi- 
« tal Puniſhment ; and by Prometheus's ta- 
« ping the Gift from theſe Judges was meant, 

c the Civil Magiſtrate s Abolition of the Ju- 
« +iſdiction.” ibid. What will not Fancy at 
this rate get over? 

Firſt, He tells us, that thoſe which were 
carried into the Iſlands of the Bleſſed, up- 
right and virtuous Men, there poſſeſs all 
kinds of Happineſs, untainted with the Evils 
of Mortality. Plato's Words are ide nan, 
out of the reach of Evils; not of Mortality, 
but of all Evils whatever. The Fable ſup- 


poles 
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poſes the Souls of Men to live in a future 
State, and to ſubſiſt in either Happineſs or 
Miſery. Now good Men here were to be 
happy hereafter, not © untainted with the 
« Evils of Mortality, but to dwell in all 
Happineſs out of the reach of all Evils. 

2. There is not one Word in Plato about 
living Men decreeing and appointing the very 
Day on which every one ſhould die. Plato's 
Words are, Tiro, J Sizarat Nite dea Carla, 
2&1 nates JixdZ7ov]es, N prrnne TeAeu]ay. The Jud- 
ges of THESE [ig. who had lived either 
well or ill] were living Men fitting in Judg- 
ment on living Men, upon the very Day on 
which they were to die. Not, DECREEING 
and APPOINTING the very Day on which eve- 
ry one ſhould die; but fitting in Judgment 
and paſſing Sentence upon the Day in which 


Men were to die. 


This Miſtake was a little amended in the 
latter Edition, and we have it thus, --- iving 
Men, ſitting in Judgment on the living, and 
decreeing and appointing their Abodes on the 
very Day in which every one ſhould die. You 
will ſay perhaps, that the Miſtake was ow- 
ing to the Preſs, and thoſe Words --- their 
Aboges — were caſually dropt But how | 
then come we by thoſe Phraſes which are 

L 3 left 
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left in both Editions of the Judges paſſing 
Sentence in Life, and PREDICTING the Day of 
the CriminaPs Death, p. 213. Third Edition, 
Pp. 231? If they had the Power of decreeing 
and appointing the very Day on which every 
one ſhould die, they could eaſily predict the 
Day of the Criminal's Death. But if they 
were intruſted with the Power of decreeing 


and appointing only the Abodes of Men in 


the other Life, what has this to do with 
PREDICTING the Day of the Criminals 
Death ? But, 

3. There is not a Word in Plato about 
PREDICTING the Day of the Criminal's Death. 
The Judges did indeed foretnow it, viv y2e 
gelcaci; and the Story ſays, that theſe Jud- 
ges paſſed their Judgment on the very Day 
of Death. But they neither predicted, nor 
decreed, nor appointed it ; nor does Plato uſe 
any Word that implies ſuch PRRDICTIOx. 
The Judges at that Time had, as the Story 
ſays, a certain Foreknowledge of the Day 
when every Man was to die: And as they 
had, and were to exerciſe a Juriſdiction either 
to acquit or to condemn a Man, they met 


with great Difficulties from falſe Witneſſes, 


who were ready to teſtify in favour of the 
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Rich and Powerful : Or there were Prejudi- 
ces, which warped the Judges themſelves, 
ariſing from Beauty, or ſome kind or other 
of real or imaginary Perfection. To put a 
Stop therefore to wrong Judgments ariſing 
from theſe and ſuch lik es, Jupiter re- 
ſolves to interpoſe: and firſt he puts a Stop 
to Men's foreknowing the Day of any one's 
Death, not to their predicting it, for that 
was foreign to the Purpoſe. The Judges 
were by their Charter to judge on the Day 
when any one was to die, and only upon 
that. When therefore their Fereknowledge 
of that Day was taken from them, their 
Juriſdiction muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. But, 

4. Suppoſe theſe Judges could and did 
PREDICT the Day of every Man's Death, 
by a ſtrange Stretch of Fancy, Mr. Warbur- 
fon interprets this thus --- F this be ſo, then 
by predicting the Day of the Criminal's Death 
was meant the Infliction of a Capital Puniſh- 
ment. To underſtand this we muſt go a 
little back, and look into a Relation of Dio- 
dorus Siculus. He tells us, it was @ Cuf- 
« tom in E Sypt for Judges to be appointed at 
e every one's Interment to examine bis paſt 
6 ** and to condemn and acquit according 

L 4 t9 
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« to the Evidence. Theſe Judges were of the 
* Prieſthood,” --- and it ſeems © they grew 
very partial and iniquitous in proceſs of 
« time.” This, ſays Mr. Warburton, © I 
e ſuppoſe gave Birth to the general Fable. 
gut there is one Circumſtance which this 
e does not fo clearly account for, namely 
of the Judges paſſing Sentence in Life and 
* PREDICTING the Day of the Crimma['s 
Death.“ It is true it does not at all ac- 
count for, what is not in Plato, nor any 
where elſe. See now how ſtrongly Imagi- 
nation will work to get over an imagined 
Difficulty. © To underſtand theſe things 
e we mult conclude, what is very probable, 
* that the Cuſtom mentioned by Diodorus 
** was only the Succeſſion of a more early 
% one, where the Priefts judged the living 
Criminal for thoſe Crimes that the Civil 
Tribunal could not fo conveniently take 
notice of: This you ſee is mere Inven- 
tion to get rid of the Difficulty. And then 
follow the Words — * if this be ſo, then 
*© by predicting the Day of the Criminals 
*© Death was meant the Inflition of a capital 
% Pumſhment.” Firſt, he invents © an 

Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction with coactive 
Power, 
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« Power; and then, that caactide Power 
extended to the Power of Liſe and Death; 

and then this imaginary Ecclefraſtical Furiſ- 
diftion gave Birth to a Fable wherein no 
mention is made or hinted at about Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Juriſdiction, or Pries; and laſtly 


what is ſuppoſed to be in the Fable, and is 
not, about PREDICTING He Day of a Cr:- 
minal's Death, means, the inflicting capital 
Puniſhment, which likewiſe is not in the 
Fable, nor any thing ſimilar to it. 

One would think this Fable, or fabulous 
Covering, was very natural and eaſy : It was 
to tell us that all Men were accountable to 
God for all their Actions; and that he would 
not be influenced, as Men too often are, by 
Riches and Grandeur in favour of the Power- 
ful, nor by Calumny and Contempt, againſt 
the Poor and Miſerable : That our Souls do 
not die with our Bodies, but are to be re- 
warded and punithed hereafter : That the 
Good and Virtuous here are to dwell in Hap- 
pineſs, free from all Evils : That the Vicious 
and Impious are to be thruſt into a Place of 
Puniſhment. This might be dreſs'd up in 
Fable, or Emblem, or Allegory ; and nothing 
could be more natural and eaſy than 'the 
Story, as it lies in Plato, But when this is 

ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to be founded on an Eccleſiaſtical 
Juriſdiction with coactive Power; and an 
Abolition of ſuch Power by the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate, it is all incoherent, and all the 
Symmetry and Beauty of the Fable is loſt. 
5. What Words in Plats can be fo per- 
verted as to imply that he meant the Civ:/ 
« Magiffrate's Abolition of Eccleſiaſtical Ju- 
5 riſdietion?” Why it ſeems the Fable 
goes on thus -— Gving Men paſſed Fudgment 
en living Men on the Day they were to die, 
upon Men that bad bandſome Bodies, that 
were of bigh Birth, that bad great Riches, 
and powerful Relations. Theſe things corrup- 
ted the Judges, and made them paſs upon ſuch 
as bad wicked Souls & wrong Judgment: for 
when the Judgment was to be, many Witneſſes 
came for them, and witneſſed for their good 
Life, bowever wicked they bad been. Upon 
Complaint of this, Jupiter reſolved to correct 
this Evil, and would not baue either Judges or 
Judgment in this World, but in the next; 
where @ Soul could fee a Soul, and both Fudge 
end Criminal were ſiripp'd of all Diſguiſe. 
He therefore in the firſt Place orders Prome- 
theus to take away the Judges Preſcience of 
the Day of Men's Death which they then bad. 
Let 
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Let us now ſuppoſe the Story which Dio- 
dorus tells us, and which I have juſt now 
mentioned, to be true, What now is Mr. 
Warburton's Application? Why — If 
e this be ſo” --- then by Prometheus's taking 
* away the Gift [of Preſcience] from them 


[7. e. from the Judges mentioned in Plato's 
Fable] is meant, the Civil Magiſtrate's Abol- 
tion of the ¶ Eccleſiaſtical] Juriſdichion. He 
might as well have ſaid, King Henry VIII's 
Abolition of the Pope's Supremacy. For 
the Fable relates as much to the one as the 
other. 

_ Laſtly, His Interpretation of Virgils — 


falſo damnati crimine Mortis — for the fake 


of which all this ſeems to be introduced, 
is as extraordinary as the Interpretation of 
Plato's Fable. He ſays, it does not ſignify 
Men falſly condemned, but wrongly judged 
« whether to Acquitfal or Conviction. For 
« Condemnation being oftneſt the Sentence 
« of Juſtice, the greater part is put, for the 
ce whole figuratively.” p. 212. or 230. That 
is, to condemn, may be put for to acquit : 
by the ſame Figure to hang a Man too, may 
be put for to reprieve or pardon, becauſe 
Hanging is oftner the Sentence of Juſtice 
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than Reprieving or Pardoning. How would 
one Inſtance, from any Author, of this 
Senſe of the Word condemn, put for to free, 
or ſet at Liberty, have cleared up this Mat- 
ter? Could not one Author have ſupplied an 
Inſtance, where damnare is put for liberare? 

Mr. Warburton knows too well, not to 
be impoſed on by any Miſtakes, which a 
leſs learned Man might poſſibly have been 
ted into by ſome Grammarians and Critics. 

But enough of this. If I have ſhewn 
Mr. Warburton to have been miſtaken in 
this Point of the double Doctrine of the 
Antients, great Part of his Third Book will 
be nothing ta the Purpoſe. 


I deſign in the Third Place to confider 
what this Learned Writer has undertaken to 
ſhew about the Nature of the Jeuiſb Theo- 
cracy, and its Duration. Perhaps you may 
think that I might as well have left this 
Subject, till his next Volume ſhall appear, 
fince in That He propor to treat more 
largely upon this Head. But Objections to 
what He has already publiſhed may be of 
fame Uſe, even to him; and may tend to 
make his further Diſquiſitions more accu- 

ratœ 
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rate, if ever they ſhould appear; and 
therefore I ſhall confider what is already in' 
every Body's Hands. 

The firſt Thing that ſtruck me, upon 
this Subject, was his Attack upon Mr. 
Bayle, for what he has ſaid about the Na- 
ture of a certain penal Law in the Jewr/b 
Republic. Mr. Bayle had ſtated the Ob- 
jection thus, as Mr. Warburton gives us his 
Words. The Law of Moſes gives no To- 
e leration to Idolaters and falſe Prophets, 
* whom it puniſhes with Death. From 
&« whence it follows, that all the Reaſons I 
« have employed in the firſt Part of this 
« Commentary prove nothing, becauſe they 
prove too much; namely, that the lite- 
e ral Senſe of the Law of Moſes, as far as 
cc it relates to the Puniſhment of Opinions, 
* would be impious and abominable. There- 


, « fore fince God could, without violating 


<« the eternal Order of Things, command 
the Jews to put falſe Prophets to Death, 
* it follows evidently, that he could, un- 
der the Goſpel alſo, command Orthodox 
« Behevers to inflict the fame Pnniſhment 
upon Heretics. Div. Leg. Vol. II. 
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Mr. Bayle © ingenuouſly owns this Ob- 
&« jection to be ſtrong ;”” and He declares, 
that He © knows ſome, who have no great- 
C er Difficulties to hinder their believing, 
© that God was the Author of the Laws of 
« Moſes, and of all thoſe Revelations that 
te occaſioned ſo much Slaughter and De- 
te vaſtation, than this very Buſineſs of In- 
C tolerance, ſo contrary to our cleareſt Ideas 
* of natural Equity.“ ibid. 
What now is Mr. Warburton's Remark 
upon this? Why, He hints as if Mr. Bayle 
was © one of thoſe backward Believers, as 
* by ſome of his Expreſſions he gives us 
% Reaſon to ſiſpect. It is not my Deſign 
to enter into a Vindieation of Mr. Bayle's 
Sentiments; but yet I cannot but ask, which 
are thoſe Expreſſions in this Paſſage, upon 
which Mr. Warburton is ſo ready to ground 
his Suſpricions of Mr. Bayle's being one of 
thoſe backward Believers ? What have per- 
ſonal Reflexions to do in a Caſe that is to be 


managed with Argument and Reaſon ? But, 


Mr. Bayle © dwelt with Pleaſure on this 
* Circumſtance, as he thought it favour'd 
* his darling Scepticiſm,” ibid. Where 
does it appear, that he dwelt with Pleaſure 


Ore 
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on this Circumſtance? Or what is the Cir- 
cumſtance he dwelt on? If it be the Buſineſs 
of Intolerance, --- Surely, he ought to be 
commended for dwelling on that Subject ; 
nor ought he to be ſuſpeFed of being a back- 
ward Believer on that Account. If the r- 
cumſtance, on which he dwelt with Pleaſure, 
be the removing a Difficulty taken from a 
penal Law among the TJews :--- This too 
deſerves the Commendation of every Man, 
Believer or not Believer, and is no Foun- 
dation for any ill Suſpic:ons. Let Mr. Bayle 
have been e'er ſo great a Sceptic, nothing of 
that kind here appears: And why Mr. 
Warburton ſhould mention this, upon Occa- 
ſion of this Quotation, unleſs it be to raiſe 
Envy or Prejudice againſt the Man, whom 
he did not like, I cannot conceive. 

It is true, that Mr. Bayle has here ob- 
ſerved, © That it ſeems to be a Mark of 
* God's Sovereign Pleaſure, that we ſhould 
© not arrive at Certainty in any Thing, ſee- 
ing he has given Exceptions in his holy 
* Word to almoſt all the common Notices 
of Reaſon,” ibid. I will not preſume to 
affirm what are the Exceptions he had in 
View. This is certain, That there are Dif- 

ficulties 


— 
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ficulties, which have exerciſed the Wits of 
the Beſt and Trueſt Friends to Revelation, 
and of the ableſt Writers, to reſolve them. 
This very Subject of Toleration, and this 
very Difficulty about the Puniſhment of 
Idolatry with Death, was never cleared up, 
(if you will take Mr. Varburton's Word for 
it,) till Mr. Locte wrote his Letter upon 
Toleration. But fince Mr. Warburton aſ- 
ſures us, that before he has done with In- 
fidelity, he hopes to ſhew, that the 
&* Word of God contains No Exceptions to 
c the common Notices of Reaſon,” ibid. 
I ſhall live in hopes to ſee a compleat An- 
{wer to all thoſe Difficulties, which hither- 
to have been raiſed by Good and Honeſt 
Men, and I ſhall heartily and ſincerely 
congratulate him on his ſucceſsful Labors. 
But let us proceed. 
Mr. Warburton affirms, that © the Solu- 
« tion of this Difficulty,” wiz. of the ca- 
pital Puniſhment of Idolatry, © was above 
« Mr. Bayle's Strength, had Ee been never 
© fo willing to reconcile Scripture to Rea- 
« fon. The Truth is, Judea was a mere 
« Terra incognita to this great Adventurer. 
Here again we want Progf, and not mere 
8 Aſſertion; 3 
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Aſſertion; and what Reaſon there is to call 
for it, will appear preſently. He goes on; 
e Our excellent Countryman Mr. Locke, who 
© wrote about this Time on the ſame 
Subject, was much happier in his Ac- 
* count of the Matter.” Happy England, 
that Mr. Locke was born here! His Letter 
concerning Toleration might have been ſuſ- 
pected to have come from ſome Foreigner, 
ſince he publiſhed his Book, not in his na- 
tive Language, and printed it at Tergaw, 
and directed it to a Dutch Divine, and fo 
put his Name to it, that a thouſand may 
look on its Title, and not know, that it 
was the Work of an Erngiz/h Man, or that 
Mr. Locke wrote it. But let us ſee what 
Mr. Locle ſays. h 

« As to the Caſe of the Ifraelites, ſays he, 
<« in the Jewiſh Commonwealth, who being 
© initiated into the Moſaic Rites, and made 


Citizens of the Commonwealth, did af- 


* terwards apoſtatize from the Worſhip of 
* the God of Iirael, Theſe were proceeded 
againſt as TRAYTORs and REBELS, guilty 
f no leſs than Hicu TrEAsoN. Far 
* tbe Commonwealth of the Jews, different 
in That from all others, was an abſolute 
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© THEOCRACY; nor was there, nor could 
.*« there be any Difference between the Com- 
te monwealth and the Church. The Laws 
te eſtabliſhed there concerning the Werſhip of 
ce the one invifible Deity were the Civil Laws 
* of the People, and a Part of their Politi- 
© cal Government, in which God himſelf was 
ec the Legiſlator. This he faid, and for 
« aught I can learn, he was the Firft that 
* ſaid it. So that the Remark was as new 
« as it was ſolid, p. 369. 


What I would obſerve upon this is, Firft, 


Mr. Warburton ſays, that our Countryman, 
Mr. Locke, was the firft that gave this So- 
lution of this Difficulty; and when He 
gave it, it was New. Secondly, Mr. Bayle 
was not able to ſolve it, „it was above his 


« Strength, had he been never ſo willing.” 


I add, Thirdly, that before Mr. Warbur- 
« fox had ſeen the Solution in Mr. Locke's 


&« Treatiſe, or knew that He, or any one 


« elſe, had given it, He conceived it to be 
« the only Anſwer to the Objection.“ ibid. 
Now Firſt, Mr. Bayle wrote his Commen- 
tary in the Year 1686. Mr. Locke publiſhed 
his Epiſtle concerning Toleration not till 
1689, and then publiſhed it at Terg 


2 
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in the ſame Country, where Mr. Bayle had 
publiſhed his Commentary. Conſequently 
Mr. Bayle wrote Three Years before Mr, 
Locke. Secondly Mr. Bayle gave the very 
Solution that Mr. Locke gave to this Diffi- 
culty ; and conſequently Mr. Locke. was not 
the Fir/# that gave the true Solution of this 
Difficulty, nor was his Solution New, 
Thirdly, If therefore Mr. Locke's Solution 
was ſolid, and * the only proper Anſwer 
e to the Objefion,” Mr. Bayle's was as ſo- 
lid and proper; and conſequently again, 
* this Difficulty was not above his Strength.” 
I have from Mr. Warburton tranſcribed 
Mr. Locke's Words; it is fit to tranſcribe 
Mr. Bayle's, that You yourſelf may fee his 
Solution, - He has mentioned ſome other 
Conſiderations relating to this Difficulty, 
and then he proceeds thus, —- But where- 
&* fore, will ſome ſay, why put a Man to 
© Death for perſuading his Neighbour 
* to worſhip another Divinity, which in 
© his Judgment he believes to be true? 
<« Becauſe by that particular Form of Go- 
e vernment, and in that Theocracy, under 
which the People of Iſrael liv'd, this 
« was an Overt-&& of High Treaſon ; it was 
M 2 an 
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« an Attempt of Rebellion againſt the So- 
« vereign Magiſtrate. Now, fince Order 
« eternal and immutable confers a Power 
© on the Magiſtrate of puniſhing Treaſon 
& and Rebellion, and whatever tends to the 
* qoverthrowing the Conſtitution ; it is plain, 
« that God being once conſtituted Head of the 
«© Jewiſh Commonwealth, whoever ſhould 
« afterwards alienate his own Allegiance, or 
ce endeavour to draw others away, deſerved 
© to die as a Traitor and Rebel: Nor will it 
“e avail him, that in ſo doing he followed 
e the Light of his Conſcience ; this being 
« a fingular Caſe, in which God by an 
* extraordinary Appointment, viz. That of 
* a Theocratical Government among the 
« Jets, derogates from the Immunities of 
 « Conſcience. The Crime in this Caſe be- 

* comes puniſhable by the Secular Arm, in 
« Quality of Treaſon and Rebellion againft 
t the State, Cc.“ 

The Point here is, only to conſider thefe 
Facts, whether Mr. Locke was the fin that 
gave the true Solution of the Difficulty, and 
whether his Solution was new, as well as 
folid ; and whether the Difficulty waò above 
Mr. Bayle's Strength to anſwer. Now Mr. 

Bayle 
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Bayle wrote three Years before Mr. Locke. 
Mr. Bayle's Solution is taken from the 
Meocratical Government among the Jews: SO 
is Mr. Locke's. In this State, fays Mr. 
Bayle, Idolatry was Treaſon and Rebellion: 
Idolaters were Traitors and Rebels, ſays Mr. 
Locke, In that Thęocracy, ſays Mr. Bayle, 
under which the People of Iſrael liv d, Idola- 
try was an Overt-Act of High-Treaſon ; it 
was an Attempt of Rebellion againſt the 
Sovereign Magiſtrate: Such People were 
guilty, ſays Mr. Locke, of no leſs than High 


Treaſon. The Crime, ſays Mr. Bayle, was 


puniſhable by the ſecular Arm in Quality of 
Treaſon and Rebellion againſt the State : 
The Worſhip of the One God, ſays Mr. Locke, 
was a Part of tbeir Political Government, --- 
the Civil Laws of the People ; from whence 
he argues, that Idolaters were proceeded 
againſt as Traytors and Rebels, So then 
they Both account for this Difficulty on the 


very ſame Principles; they Both uſe the 


fame Expreſſions ; they Both reſolve it into 
the Theocracy eſtabliſhed among the Fews ; 
they Both allow it to be owing to the par- 
ticular Conſtitution of that People, in which 
God was the Sovereign Magiſtrate: And 
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yet Mr. Locke was much happier in bis Ac- 
count of this Matter, than Mr. Bayle. Can 
this be owing to any thing elſe but this, 
Mr. Locke was our excellent Countrymen, 
Mr. Bayle was not our Countryman, but was 
a'backward Believer. 8 

But neither was Mr. Locke, nor Mr. Bayle, 
the fir/# that had publiſhed to the World 
this Solution of this Difficulty. Dr. Spencer 
had done it before either of them. He, in 
a Diſſertation, which Mr. Warburton has 
treated as of little Eſteem, has ſhewn, that 
God, as King of the Jews, had given Laws 
about the puniſhing Idolaters with Death, 
e utpote rebellibus et majeſtatis imminutæ 
% manifeſtts,” as Rebels, and guilty of Trea- 
fon. This was publiſhed by him in the 
Year 1685. So that Mr. Locke was not the 
Firſt, that gave the true Anſwer to the 
Difficulty ; no not the fit of even our 
Countrymen. And what is not a little re- 
markable, Dr. Spencer conſiders the wrong 
Uſe that might be made of this Law, as 
Mr. Bayle and Mr. Lecke did after him. 
&« E legibus biſce perperam colligitur, quod 
« nobis etiam in idololatras et hæreticos ferro 
« ef flamma ſcvire liceat : nam 


manifeſtum 
* of 


{ 
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* eft omnibus, niſi ques C e, occæœca- 
vit, Iſraelitas leges illas a Dev accepiſſe, 
* non quatenus Jehovah, ſed quatenus Je- 
% hovah flator efſet, et inter eos, inſtar regis 
&« politic, modo viſibili et externo verſaretur.” 
It is a great Miſtake, ſays he, to conclude 
from theſe Laws, that it is lawful for Us to 
take away the Lives of Idolaters and Here- 
tics ; for it is manifeſt to all, except ſuch as 
a bitter Zeal has ſtark blinded, that God gave 
the Jews thoſe Laws, not as the God of Heaven, 
or Governor of the Univerſe, but as God 
their KiNG, and was amongſt them as their 
PoLTTIcAL Governor. De Theocratia 


Judaica, p. 254- 


The Commonwealth of Mael was cer- 
tainly different from all other Common- 
wealths, that either are, or ever were in 
the World. Their Civil Laws were given 
by God, and ſo were the Laws relating to 
their Religion and Modes of Worſhip. In 
this They were different from all other Peo- 
ple, that no Diſtinction ought to be made 
betwixt their Civil and Ecclefiaſtical Laws; 
for in Strictneſs their whole Body of Laws 
made up one Civil Body of Inſtitutes; 
whereof God was the proper Legiſlator, 
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who founded their Commonwealth. In all 
other States the Society have ſet up their 
Commonwealth, and have armed their Ma- 
giſtrates with Power, as they thought moſt 


neceſſary or uſeful to themſelves : And, if 


they have thought fit to embrace the Chriſ- 


tian Revelation, this has made no Altera- 


tion in the Civil State. That has gone on 
in its former Rout, changing, altering, re- 

caling, adding to, its Civil Laws, without 

lame, and without Cenſure. But amongſt 
the Fews it could not be fo, without reject- 
ing God from being their King, and de- 
claring themſelves diſſatisfied with the Laws 
which he gave them. Now a King indi- 
/6vle, being their King, they had no Oppor- 
tunity or Poſſibility of having Acceſs to 
him, or conſulting with,-or taking Direc- 
tions from him, but in the Manner pre- 
ſcribed : Either they were to conſult his 
Oracle; or to follow the Directions of Per- 


ſons known to be inſpired by him; or there 


muſt have been ſome extraordinary Inter- 


poſition, from whence they could conclude | 


how they were to act. 
This Form of Government of the Jews, 
being properly call'd a Theocracy, there are 
Toe 
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Two Points, which Mr. Warburton has 
largely conſider d. The Fir/# is, in Rela- 
tion to the Origin, Continuation, and Du- 
ration of this Theecracy. The Other is, in 
Relation to the Exerciſe of an extraordinary 
Providence over particular Perſons, as well 
as over the State in general. 

In Relation to the Former of theſe Points, 
He tells us, that moſt Writers ſuppoſe it 
% to have ended with the Judges, but 
&« ſcarce any bring it lower than the Capti- 
« vity: On the contrary, I hold, that in 
« ſtrict Truth and Propriety it ended not 
« till the coming of Crit. p. 404. Here 
it is, that He attacks Dr. Spencer's Diſſer- 
tation on the Jewiſh Theocracy, © a Trea- 
* tifſe by no Means in the Number of thoſe 
e on which Spencer raiſed his Reputation: 
« He goes on a wrong Hypotheſis ; he 
« uſes weak Arguments; and he is con- 
cc fuſed, and inconſiſtent in his Aﬀertions,” 
p- 414- 

Are we not now from hence to imagine, 
that Dr. Spencer was one of thoſe Writers 


that ſuppoſed the Theocracy to have ended 
with the Judges, or at furtheſt with the 


Captivity ? And yet Mr. Warburton is forced 
4% * 
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to own, that Spencer © ſuppoſes,” [I fay He 
poſitively afſerts] © that bn, obſcure Foot- 
<« tteps of it remained to ime of Chriſt,” 
yes, and longer too, for his Words are, ad 
extrema uſque Politice ſue tempora, i. e. quite 
fo the laſt Times of their Polity, even to the 
laſt Times of expiring Judaiſm. 

But ſuppoſing Dr. Spencer to be ſomewhat 
«< confuſed and inconſiſtentꝰ in his Account 
of the Theocracy ; Surely he is pardonable, 
fince he tells us, that Nobody had before en- 
ter d fully into that Affair: if any had 
feuched upon it, it was only by the by. Let us 
fee if Mr. Warburton be more clear and 
conſiſtent in his Account of this Matter. 

His firſt Charge againſt him is, That He 
thought the Theocracy was eſtabliſhed by 
Degrees, and abrogated by Degrees. A 
« Conceit highly abſurd, ſays Mr. Warbur- 
tan, as God was Legiſlator.” p. 415. But 
wherein lies the Abſurdity of this Gradual 
Pregreſ and Gradual Declenſion, even in 
Caſes where God was Legiflater ? I ſuppoſe 


he will fay, that the Theccracy began at the 


Inſtant of the Hereb Covenant ; and not 
when the Children of Muel were delivered 
from Egypt, and were firſt under the im- 

mediate 


Ne 
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mediate Protection of God. But Spencer in- 
tended by his Word Theocracy, all the Time 
that the Jews were under the direct Power 
and immediate Dominion of God ; which 
certainly began at the Deliverance of the 
Fews from Egypt, and was compleated in 
the higheſt and fulleſt Senſe, at the Horeb 
Covenant, when God was conſtituted their 
King. 

So when Dr. Spencer ſpeaks of its Y 
clining gradually,---of the Government of God 
being leſſened,--- of its making a nigher Ap- 
_ proach to its ceaſing ; I think, if there be an 
Abſurdity or Inconſiſtency in this Manner of 
ſpeaking, it may be juſtified by Mr. War- 
burton's own Authority. He himſelf tells 
us, that © indeed in the Period immediately 
preceding their the Jews] Captivity, on 


the gradual withdrawing the extraordi- 


* nary Providence from them,--- they be- 
*« gan to entertain Doubts concerning God's 
« further peculiar Regard to them, gs bis 
* choſen People. p. 400. So that he here 
expreſsly owns 4 GRADUAL WITHDRAWING 
of the extraordinary Providence from the, 
Jews. And where is the Abſurdity of Dr, 
Spencer's gradual Declenſian, or Imminulſiou 
of 


* 
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of the Theocracy, which Mr. Warburton's 
GRADUAL WITHDRAWING of the extraor- 


dinary Providence is not liable unto? Or 


was not the gradual withdrawing of the ex- 
traordmery Providence, a proper Imminution 


of the Theocracy ? Dr. Spencer conceived, 


that this gradual Declenſſon of the Tbeocracy 
began in the Iſraehtes Demand of a King ; 
that it was more lefſen'd when God called 
Saul and David to the Head of Affairs; that 
under Solomon it became nearer to its Ceſ- 
fation. And in Proof of this he urges the 
Diſufe of the Ur:m and Thummim, and fuch 
other Arguments as ſhew'd there was not 
fuch frequent Interpofitions of an extraordi- 
nary Providence, as were under the Judges, 
or in Teſoua's, or in Meſes's Days: At the 
fame time he contends, that fome obſcure 
Footſteps of it continued to the laſt Times 
of their State. Now Mr. Warburton hath 
not ſhewn, that the gradual Declenſion of 
the Theocracy did not begin, when Spencer 
fays it did; but only that it did not ceaſe at 
the Time when Spencer ſaid it began to de- 
cline. And fince he owns, that there was a 
gradual withdrawing of the extraordinary 
Providence before the Captivity, he muſt 
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own a gradual Imminution, even whilſt 
God's Viceroy continued upon bis Throne : 
And what will be the Abſurdity or Incon- 
ſiſtency in Spencer, that he himſelf is not 
liable unto ? But, 

2. I muſt obſerve further, Dr. Spencer 
maintains, that ſome obſcure Footſteps 
of the Theocracy remained even fo the 
« Time of Chriſt.” And Mr. Waorburtos 
holds, that it ended not till the coming of 
« Chriſt.” p. 404, 417. Dr. Spencer is con- 
ſiſtent : But it is far from being clear, that Mr. 
Warburten is ſo. For He hath told us, 
that in the Period, immediately preceding 


the Captivity, there was a gradual with- 


drawing of the extraordinary Providence. 
p. 400. In another Place he tells us, that 
« after their perfect Settlement, on their 
* Return from Captivity, (when we know 
0 from the Courſe and Progreſs of God's 
* Oeconomy, the extraordinary Providence 
* would ceaſe,) we hear no more of it a- 
% mongſt them, nor did they make the 
< leaft Pretence to it, tho' they now ad- 
© hered much more ſtrictly to their Re- 
« ligion, than they had ever done before. 
* They pretended not, to either Prophets, 

«< Oraclcs 
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« Oracles, or extraordinary Diſpenſations,“ 
p. 440. Here Mr. Warburton mentions the 
Misfortune at Bethfara, cauſed by the 
Sabbatical Year ; a Misfortune, of which 
« we have no Inſtance before the Capti- 
ic vity, and therefore a plain Proof, that the 
* extraordinary Providence was indeed with- 


« drawn.” p. 440. Again; The extra- 


* ordinary Providence kept gradually de- 
de caying, till on their full Settlement after 
* their Return it ENTIRELY CEASED.” 
P. 445: 

From theſe Afﬀertions of Mr. Warburton 
I argue, 1. That if the Extraordinary Pro- 
vidence ENTIRELY CEASED, on the ful! 
Settlement of the Jews, after their Return, it 
ceaſed ſome Centuries at leaſt before the 
Days of Chr: ; and conſequently the Theo- 


cracy muſt have ceaſed fome Centuries be- 


fore the Days of Chriſt. How then is Mr. 
Warburton more conſiſtent about the Dura- 
tion of the Theocracy than Others are, fince 
he pleads for its Cantinuance till Chriſt's Time, 
and yet maintains, that it entirely ceaſed ſo 
long before his Time? And, 2. The Affair 
of Bethſura ſeems to intimate, that God did 
not give to the Jews a double Portion of 

Corn, 
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Corn, or of the Fruits of the Earth, the 
Vear before the Vear of reſt; for they were 
forced to make Peace with Antiochus, becouſe 
they had no Viftuals there to endure the Siege, 
it being a Year of reſt to the Land, 1 Macc. 
vi. 49. Now God had promiſed his Bleſ- 


ing upon them in the Sixth Year, that it 
ſhould bring forth Fruit for three Years, 
Lev. xxv. 21. The People therefore want- 


ing Victuals at Bethſura in the Sabbatical 
Year, it may ſeem probable, that the imme- 
diate extraordinary Providence was then 
ceaſed ; or elſe they would not have been 


forced to ſubmit to their Enemies for Vant 


of Viftuals, that Year more than another. I 
only argue with Mr. Varburton, that it may 
ſeem probable, that the extraordinary Pro- 

vidence had at that Time entirely ceaſed : = 


And if fo, then it had ceaſed 183 Years be- 


fore Chriſt at leaſt. The Point then is to 
prove, that notwithſtanding this entire Ceſ- 


ſation, yet it continued ſo long, as Mr. 


Warburton tells us, it did continue. 

3. Mr. Varburton taxes Dr. Spencer with 
Abſurdity, for maintaining, that the firſt 
<«« Step to the Abrogation” of the Theacra- 


cy © was the Tfaclites Demand of a King: 


< that 
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te that it was more impaired when Saul and 
« David got Poſſeſſion of the Throne: 
* that it approached much nearer its End, 
tt when it became hereditary under Solomon ; 
te and yet for all this, that ſome obſcure 
&* Footſteps of it remained even to the Time 
te of Chriſt.” p. 415. | 
Let us now conſider Mr. Warburton's own 
Words thirty Pages off. He is ſpeaking of 
the GRADUAL WITHDRAWING of the ex- 
traordinary Providence. Under the Judges, 
e ſays he, it was perfectly equal. And du- 
% ring that Period of the Theocracy, it is 
* remarkable we hear of no Complaints 
eat all. When the People had rebelliouſly 
« demanded a King, and their Folly was ſo 
e far complied with, that God ſuffered 
e the Theccracy to be adminiſter'd by a 
\* Viceroy, there Was as Was fitting, a great 
© ABATEMENT in the Vigour of this ex- 
e traordinary Providence, partly in natural 
* Conſequence, God being further removed 
from the immediate Adminiſtration; part- 
ly in Puniſhment of their Rebellion. And 
e ſoon after this, it is that we firſt find them 
© beginning to make their Remarks and 
Complaints of Inequality. From hence 
| — "op 
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* to the time of the Captivity, the extraor- 


te dinary Providence kept GRADUALLY DE- 


f CAYING, till on their full Settlement, 

* after their return, it entirely ceaſed.” p. 
© 445. 

What now is the Difference betwixt 
theſe two Great Men? Dr. Spencer has da- 
ted the Abatement of the Theocracy from 
the End of the Times of the Judges: Mr. 
Warburton allows that © Under the Judges 
« it was perfectly equal.” Dr. Spencer ſays, 
that the Theocracy ſuffered ſome Imminu- 
tion under David and Solomon : Mr. War- 
burton ſays, When the People demanded 
« a King --- there was a great Abatement 
< in the Vigour of this Extraordinary Pro- 
% vidence.” At laſt Mr. Warburton owns 
2 TOTAL CESSATION upon the return of 
the Jews from Captivity ; and to the time 
of the Captivity a GRAD AL Decay: Dr. 
Spencer ſays, there was a Gradual Imminu- 
tion of the Theocracy ; but as for a TOTAL 
CEs8AT10N before Chriſt's time, he was not 
inconſiſtent enough to maintain That. 

4. I cannot but obſerve, that Mr. Mar- 
burton aſſerts, and ſeems to know à priori, 
that the Extraordinary Providence would 

| N ceaſe, 
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ceaſe, a great many Ages before Chriſt ; and 
notwithſtanding this, he maintains that the 
Theocracy was to continue till the Days of 
Chrift. His Words are, what I in part have 
Cited already, but which I muſt again repeat. 
&« After their perfect Settlement on their 
« return from Captivity, when we know 
« from the Courſe and Progreſs of God's Oeco- 
« nomy, the extraordinary Providence would 
* ceaſe, &c. p. 440. How does Mr. War- 
burton know jfrom the Courſe and Progreſs of 
God's Oeconomy, that at that time the extra- 
ordinary Providence wouLD ceaſe? Did 
Gad ever diſcover B&orehand, that it ſhould 
ceaſe after their Return and Settlement in 
their own Land? Or by what Rule does he 
form a Judgment, that what was GRA DV- 
ALLY DECAYING to the Captivity, was en- 
tirely to ceaſe after their Return and full Set- 
tlement; and yet was to continue till 
Chrift's time, even ſome Hundred of Years 
after their full Settlement? I fear Mr. Far- 
burton has pronounced a certain Knowledge, 
where he has not ſufficient Principles to 
reaſon on. | 
He owns, that the extraordinary Provi- 
dence *© was lang ceaſed,” when the Au- 
| thor 
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thor of Ecclefiaſticus lived. p. 439. And 
whilſt the Jews were out of their own Land, 
it was impoſſible that they ſhould obſerve 
the Laws of their King: He had given them 
up to Captivity, and in courſe the whole 
Frame of their Republic was disjointed, if 
not perfectly diſſolved during thoſe Seventy 
Years: When They returned into their 
own Land, and to their national Laws and 
Conſtitutions; and were ſettled ; there does not 
ſeem to be any Return, or at leaſt Continuance 
of an Extraordinary Providence. For the O- 
racle of God ceaſed; Prophecy and Prophets 
ſoon ceaſed; the promiſed Bleſſing of the 
Sabbatical Year ceaſed; in ſhort, the Jews 
then began to form a Plan of their own, they 
mingled up with the Law given by God, 
an heterogeneous Compoſition of Human 
Laws, which were more obſerved by many 
than the Law of God when Chriſt appeared, 
and which he condemned as ſo many Addi- 
tions, the Obſervance of which would not 
entitle them to any extraordinary Bleſſings. | 

But I am not enquiring into the Cauſes of 
the extraordinary Providence etaſing, but 
intp the Fact itſelf, It had ceaſed fomie 
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hundred of Years before Chriſt came; as 
Mr. Warburton over and over confeſs. 
The Difficulty then is to ſhew that the Theo- 
cracy continued, or © ended not till the 
coming of Chriſi. p. 404. 

Perhaps Mr. V arburton will diſtinguiſh 
between the ceaſing of the Theccracy, and 
the ceaſing of the Extraordinary Provi- 
dence: He may ſay, that the Theocracy con- 
tinued till the coming of Chriſt ; the Extra- 
ordinary Providence entirely ceaſed at the 
full Settlement after the return of the Jews 
from their Captivity. Let us then grant that 
the Theccracy © revived after the return from 
te the Captivity,” as he tells us p. 416. 
And that © that Diſpenſation of Providence 
ſoon ceaſed after the Re- eſtabliſhment.“ 
1h We are ſtill as much in the Dark as 
ever; nor will this Diſtinction help the 
Matter, or free Mr. Warburton from great 
ſelf-Contradiction. For He tells us, one 
© NECESSARY conſequence [of a Theocracy} 
* was an EXTRAORDINARY PR@VIDENCE.” 
For the Affairs of a People under a Theocra- 


cy being adminiftred by GOD as KING; 


<« and his peculiar and immediate Admini- 
10 ſtration in human Affairs being what we 
call 


| 
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<« call an Extraordinary Providence, it fol- 
* lows that an Extraordinary Providence 
& muſt NEEDs be exerciſed over ſuch a Peo- 
« ple. My Meaning is, that if the Jews 
ce were really under a Theo. -acy, they were 
really under an Extraordinary Providence. 
© ----Ina Word, they muſt be either both 
« true or both falſe, but ſtill zxſeparable. 
p. 419. 

If this be the Caſe, then it is plain that a 
Theocracy cannot be without an Extraordi- 
nary Providence. But then Mr. Warburton 
has ſhewn, and at large inſiſts upon it, that 
the Extraordinary Providence ENTIRELY 
CEASED ſeveral hundred Years before Chriſt's 
coming : Nay he fays, that he © knows from 
<« the Courſe and Progreſs of God's Oeconomy, 
&« that the Extraordinary Providence wouLD 
* ceaſe at the full Settlement of the Jews after 
their return from the Captivity.” p. 440. He 
has likewiſe proved by ſeveral Arguments, 
« that the Theocracy continued even to the 
« coming of Chr:i/t.” p. 417, 418. By this 
means we are left in inextricable Difficulties: 
For Firſt, we have a Theocracy ſubſiſting 
many hundred Years without an extraordi- 
nary Providence, viz. from the Settlement 
N 3 of 
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of the Jeros, after their return, to the time 
of Chriſt: And conſequently, Secondly, a 

Theocracy wherein an Extraordinay Provi- 
dence NEEDs not be exerciſed. Thirdly, We 
have a Meocracy without a NxcxssAxx 
CoNSEQUENCE of a Theocracy, i. e. with- 
out an extraordinary Providence, And 
whereas he aſſerts that © the Theocracy and 


te extraordinary Providence, muſt be either 


<* Both true or Both falſe, but ſtill inſepa- 
« able,” He himſelf has ſhewn them to 
be ſeparable, by ſhewing that the one did in 


fact ſubſiſt without the other for ſo many 


hundred Years, as were hetween the Settle- 
ment of the Jeus after their return from 
Captivity and the coming of Chr}. 

Mr. Varburton's ſecond Objection againſt 
Dr. Spencer is, „in his Arguments for the 
% Abolition of the Thercracy, inſtead of at- 


*« tempting to prove it on the great Princi- 


“ ples of Civil Policy, the only way of de- 
4 termining the Queſtion with certainty, he 
L inſiſts much on the Diſuſe of Urim and 
_ « Thummim, &c. He brings the Deſpotic 
te Power of the Kings, as another Argument, 
« which I think proves the very contrary. 
For were theſe Kin 5 the Viceroys of 
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© God, whoſe Power was deſpotic, their's 
« muſt neceſſarily be the fame; not fo, if 
Monarchs in their own Right.” p. 415. 
In his Arguments for the Abolition of 
* the Mescracy: — Has Dr. Spencer any 
Arguments for the Abolition of the Theo- 
cracy before the Days of Chriſt? He 
has no fuch Arguments; nor I dare fay 
never thought of ſuch a Topic ; be- 
cauſe he tells us that it continued 70 the laſt 
times of their Polity. He has indeed a Sec- 
tion about the Duration of the Theocracy, 
in which he lays down four Theſes, about 
the gradual declining of the Theocracy: 
and in one of them, he ſhews that it was 
not at an End in Saul and David's Days, 
becauſe in their time the divine Oracle was 
conſulted : that in Solomon's time, there was 
a Diſuſe of the Oracle of Urim and Thum- 
mim, which was the moſt eminent Pledge 
and Indication of the divine Government : 
from this he concludes it nearer , to 


a difappearing. But ſince he allows it to 


continue for a thouſand or eleven hundred 
Years after this, how is it poſſible for him 
to bring Arguments for the Abol:tion of the 
Theocracy from the Diſuſe of Ur:mand Thum- 


mim? He could mean only an Aöatement. 


N 4 2. Sup- 
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2. Suppoſe he uſes an Argument taken 
from the Deſpotic Power of the Few/b 
Kings. --- Is this to prove an Abolition of the 
Theocracy, which he owns to have conti- 
nued to the End of the Jewiſh Polity? A 
Deſpotic Power in a King governing all things 
by his «wn Will and Pleaſure, is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from an abſolute Power delega- 
ted by God to his Viceroy : This muſt al- 
ways be directed by Truth, Juſtice and 
Goodneſs; whereas the other is, or may be, 
what cannot be delegated by God, nothing 
but Humour, Caprice and Fancy. Dr. Spen- 
cer therefore never brings an Argument from 
the Deſpotic Power of their Kings to prove 
an Absliticn of the Theocracy, but an In- 
minution, a leſſentng of it, a Declenſion of it. 
God might, and Dr. Spencer thinks that, He 
did, not fo viſibly ſhew himſelf the imme- 


diate King and Governor of Iſrael, after So- 


lamon's Days, as he did before: And he ima- 
gines that this appears from certain Circum- 
ſtances in and after thoſe Times, where theſe 
Viceroys made uſe of a Deſpotic Power, not 
according to Truth and Uprightneſs. But 
as to a total Ceſſation, or as Mr. Warburton 
calls it, an Wolition of the Theocracy, Dr. 
| Spencer 
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Spencer is not ſo inconſiſtent as to ſuppoſe it 
to continue to Chriſt's time at leaſt, and yet 
to plead that it zotally ceaſed either a thou- 
ſand or five hundred Years before that time. 

The Third Objection of Mr. Varburton 
is, that though Dr. Spencer in one Place 
e ſuppoſes a gradual decay of the Theocra- 
e cy, and that even ſome obſcure Footſteps 
of it remained to the time of Chriſt, yet 
<« in the following Section he all the way 
e argues upon the Suppoſition of an abſo- 
© Jute and entire Abrogation, by the eſtab- 
s liſhment of the Kings.” p. 416. 

Here again is Dr. Spencer much miſrepre- 
ſented, from not confidering what he meant 
by the Abrogation of God's Government. Not 
that the Theocracy entirely ceaſed; but the 
Government received an Alteration and 
Abatement. And therefore he uſes more 
than once the Phraſe, of, regiminis mu- 
tati, in this very Section, and tells us, 
that when · the Mraelites defired a King --- 
bac in re Deus ab arte regis politici non 
receſſit. God did not recede from the Art of 
a Political Governor, but conſented to their 
Requeſts in order to avoid a greater Evil, 
Where is the Abſurdity or Inconſiſtency of 
this "y of Reaſonin "8, unleſs Abrogation is 


made 
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made to ſignify a total Abolition ; and Dura- 
tion is conſtrued to be Ceſſation ? 

But let me now proceed to the Second 
Point, which relates to the Exerciſe of an 
extraordinary Providence over Particular 
Perſons as well as over the State in general. 

The Scripture Repreſentation of the Theo. 
cracy, as Mr. Warburton aſſures us, was, 
« 1. Over the State in general: And 2. Over 
« private Men in particular.” p. 434. I 
have no Doubts about the former of theſe 
Caſes: For where a Law was given by God, 
and He condeſcended to become the Ming of 
a Nation; and a ſolemn Covenant was en- 
ter d into by the People, and by Gop, as 
their King; and where Bleſſings were ſo- 
lemnly promiſed upon Obedience to the Law, 
or Curſes were denounced upon Diſobe- 
dience; and this by one who was able to 
execute whatever he engaged; no doubt 
can be about the reciprocal Obligations, or 
about God's performing his part of the Ob- 


ligation, fince it is his property not ta lie nor 


| deceive. Temporal Rewards and Puniſhments 
being then the Sanction of the Jeuiſb Law, 
theſe muſt be diſpenſed by God ſo as to make 
the State happy and flouriſhing if they kept 


che 


1 
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the Law, or elſe miſerable if they difobey'd 
it. If they obſerved, and did all the Com- 
mandments, which. God commanded them, 
God had engaged to make them high above 
all Nations, which he had made, in Praiſe, 
and in Name, and in Honour; and if Ene- 
mies roſe up againſt them, the Lord would. 
cauſe them to be ſmitten. On the other hand, 
if they grew negligent of their Law, or went 
aide from any of the Words commanded them, 
— fo ſerve other Gods, then the Lord was 
to ſend Curing, Vexation, and Rebuke in all 
thou ſetteſt thine Hand unto for to do, until 
thou be deſtroy d, and until thou periſh quickly. 
The Bleſſings and the Curſes were general, 
and national, agreeable to the Character of 
a Kg, and to a Legal Adminiſtration: Such 
as related to them as a People ; and not to 
Particular Perſons. 


The Queſtion then that now is to be con- 


ſider d is, Whether an Extraordinary Pro- 
vidence was adminiſter'd to Particulars, in 
ſuch manner, that © no Tranſgreſſor eſcaped 
« Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver of the Law 
© miſſed bis Reward.” This was the State 
of the Jews under an Equal Providence, as 


Mr, Warburton tells us, p. 452, and by 
EY: 3 e 
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this Means, “human Affairs might be kept 
<« in good Order without the Doctrine of a 
© future Stade of Rewards and Puniſh- 
% ments. 

That God did bleſs. Particular Perſne 
amongſt the fews, as well as now he does 
all Nations, is certain: but that he fo 
diſpenſed his Favours, as that © no Obſerver 
* of the Law miſſed his Reward, nor did 
<« any Tranſgreſſor efcape Puniſhment,” is 
far from being clear. The Nation, con- 
fider'd as a Nation, had this pecul iar to it, 
that when they did Evil in the Sight of the 
Lord, they were deliver'd into the Hands of 
tbeir Enemies: When they repented, and 
put away the firange Gods from among them, 
and ſerved the Lord, they were deliver'd. 
Inſtances of this are frequent in the Book of 
Judges, and in the Hiſtory of the Kings of 
Hrael. But if we deſcend to an extraordi- 
nary Providence over Particulars, even in 
thoſe Times, I do not remember what will 
amount to Proof. Soon after theſe Times, 
« the Sacred Writers themſelves frequently 
* ſpeak of the Inequality of Providence to 
« Particulars, in ſuch a Manner as Men 
living under a common Providence, are 
| &« accuſtomed 


Ke 
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© accuſtomed to ſpeak.” p. 442-3. They 
complain of the Proſperity of the Wicked, 
and the ill Succeſs of Good Men : Nay 
fometimes They ſay, All Things come alike 
to all: there is one Event to the righteous | 
and wicked, to the good and clean, and to 
the unclean ; to him that ſacrificeth, and to 
him that ſacrificeth not: As is the Good, ſo 


3s the Sinner, and he that fweareth, as be 
that feareth an Oath, Eccleſ. ix. 2. If we 


go up higher to David's Days, Aſapb ſays, 
My Feet were almoſt gone,---T ſaw the Proſ- 
perity of the Wicked : They are not in the 
Trouble of other Men, neither are they 
plagued with other Men. Therefore Pride 
compaſſeth them about as a Chain, Violence co- 
vereth them as a Garment.--- Behold theſe are 
the Ungodly who freſper in the Worid, they 
ancreaſe in Riches. Pſal. xxili. 2-12. = 
remiab's Complaint is fo ſtrong, that it is 
unconceivable how he thould make it, were 
an extraordinary Providence over Particu- 
lars exerted. Righteous art thou, O Lord, 
when I plead with thee, yet let me tal with 
thee of thy Judgments : Wherefore doth the 
Way of the Wicked proſper ? Wherefore are 
«ll "yy bappy that deal very treacherouſly? 

Thou 
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Thou haſt planted them, yea, they have talen 
Root ; they grow, yea, they bring forth Fruit; 
thou art near in their Mouth, and far from 
their Reins. Fer. xii. 1, 2. If from theſe; 
and ſuch general Complaints among the 
Sacred Writers, one deſcends to particular 
Caſes, --- Whence was it that Jh was 
flain e'er he was forty Years old, when ke 
unto him there was no King before him, that 
furned to the Lord with all his Heart, and 
with all bis Soul, and with all his Might, ac- 
cording to all the Law of Moſes, neither after 
bim aroſe there any like him, 2 King. xxiii 
25. And in much earlier Days, when 85 
lomon had forſaken God, and worthipped 
Aſhtoreth, Chemoſh, and Milcom, yet He 
was continued Prince all the Days of bis 
Life, and the Kingdom was taken out of 
his Son's Hands, to be given to Feroboam, 
1 King. xi. 33, 35. a Prince that was as 
Idolatrous and Wicked, or more ſo, than 
ever was Solomon himſelf. And if we go up 
higher ſtill, to thoſe early Days, when all 
agree, that the Theocracy was in its full 
Force, when Achan had ſtolen the Wedge 
of Gold, and had finned againſt the Lord 
God of Iſrael, the Forces of Joſhua were 
ſmitten 
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fmitten before the Men of A. The Cine 
was Achan's alone, but the Puni/hment fell 
on the diſcomfited Army of Hrael. 

This Objection, taken from the Com- 
plaints made by the Sacred Writers, was ſo 
full and ſtrong, that tho Mr. Warburton 
promiſes to prove hereafter that an equal 
Providence was actually adminiſter'd, yet 
for his Readers preſent Sati faction, He 
would ſhew, that © theſe Repreſentations 
* of Inequality are very confiſtent with that 
* before given of the Equality of Provi- 
« dence.” p. 443. I will examine, with 
as much Brevity as I can, what he has ſaid ; 
and leave you to judge, whether he has 
faid enough to give his Reader preſent Sa- 
trsfaftion. 

Firſt, He ſays, That when the Sacred 
* Writers ſpeak of the Inequality of Pro- 
„ yidence, and the unfit Diſtribution of 
* Things, they ſometimes mean that State 
of it amongſt their Pagan Neighbours, 
and not in Judæa; as particularly in the 
% Book of Pſalms and Eccleſiaſtes. p. 443- 

Aſaph, or whoever was the Author of 
che Pſalm before cited, complains heavily, 
and was almoſt ſtagger'd at the Profperity of 
"ey the 
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the «wicked. Theſe wicked Men were not; 
it ſeems, Jews, but their Pagan Neighbours. 
He then that lived under an equal Provi- 
dence, where the Wicked were conſtantly 
puniſhed and the Good as conſtantly re- 
warded, was almoſt loſt, when he conſi- 
der'd, that where there was no equal Pro- 
vidence, there the Wicked were proſperous, 
and the Good ſuffer d. Did He not know 
the Difference betwixt 1ſ-acl, and its Neigh- 
bours? Was not God the King of Iſrael ? 
And did he ſtand in that Relation to other 
Nations? How then could he be ſurpriſed fo 
much at the Proſperity of the Wicked in 
the Heathen World ? But ſuppoſing him to 
conſider God, as eminently Good to 1ſ-acl, 
as the King and Governor of it, then He 
might well wonder at the Proſperity of the 
Wicked among God's People; and his Won- 
der might be much greater than it uſually 
has been in the World, where this Diffi- 
culty has been made a common a 
againſt Providence. 

But let us examine the Pſalm itſelf. Truly 
God is Gord to Iſrael : Much in the fame 
Manner ſays Jeremiah, Righteous art then, 
O Lord. This is a Principle fo certain, 

: that 


— 
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that it can never be given up, let what Dif- 
ficulties ſoever be raiſed. Fhen the Pſal. 
miſt goes on, As for me, my Feet were almoſt 
gone, === for I envied the fookſh, --- thoſe who 
acted as if there were no God, I ſaw the 
Profperity of the Wicked. Could the Pſal- 
miſt, under the immediate Providence of 
God, and reaping the Benefits of his Good- 
neſs upon Mr. Warburton's Scheme, envy 
the fooliſh Heathen? For what ſhould he 
envy them? Was not he as happy in the 
Enjoyment of the good Things of Life, as 
they were? He goes on to deſcribe their 
Proſperity, and Wantonneſs, and Slight of 
God, or his Knowledge; And then ſays, 
Verily I have cleanſed my Heart in vain, and 
waſhed mty Hands in Innocency. v. 13. How 
ſo? Does every particular Wicked Man 
among the Gentiles increaſe in Riches, grow 
great and powerful, and have more than 
Heart can wiſh? No ſurely. This is not 
univerſally true among the Heathen, more 
than it was among the Fews : But ſome cer- 
tain Perſons that were wicked, proſpered in 
the World: But whether they were Jews or 
Heathens, the Pſalmiſt has not hitherto de- 


elared- But that they were Jeus appears 
O from 
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from what follows. VI ſay, I will ſpeak 
thus, viz. that I have cleanſed my Heart in 
vain,--- I ſhould offend againſt the Generation 
of thy Children : I ſhould give juſt Offence 
to them, by publiſhing ſo injurious a Falſe- 
hood among thy People. What then does 
the Pſalmiſt reſolve on? Why, to go into 
the Sanctuary of God, and thence to learn 
this Secret, and there to learn the End of 
ſuch Men. Thou caſted/t them into Deſtruc- 
tion, ſurely thou didſt ſet them in ſlippery 
Places : How are they brought into Deſolation, 
as in a Moment? They are utterly conſumed 
with Terrors, &. How would he have 
offended againſt the Jews, by publiſhing, 
that there was an Unequal Providence among 
their Pagan Neighbours ? Would the Con- 
ſequence have been, that Then the Jeu 
might live wickedly, and yet proſper in the 
World? Howywould this follow, when the 

Jeus knew that God was their King, and 


2 every Tranſgreſſor would be puniſhed, 


every good Man would be rewarded? 
Whereas, if you ſuppoſe that the Pſalmiſt 
ſpeaks of Jews, wicked Jets that proſper d 


in the World, all is eaſy; and He only 


raiſes the common Objection againſt Pro- 
vidence, 
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vidence, aggravated indeed from the Con- 
ſideration of the Theocracy, and tells us 
what gave him Satisfaction upon ſo nice a 
Subject. 

Much leſs ſtill is the Reflection of the 
Preacher in Eccleſiaſtes deſign'd to relate to 
his Pagan Neighbours. It is an Univerſal 
Obſervation, that the York of God is inſcru- 
table even to a Wiſe Man, On which Ac- 
count the Author propoſes to declare, that 
no Man could judge of either Love or Ha- 
fred by what was before him, fince al] 
Things come alike to all, there is one Event 
to the righteous, and to the wicked, &c. This 
was an Evil among all Things done under the 
Sun, that there is ene Event to all. Has he 


made any Exception for 1/rae/? No: But 


he maintains, that the Race 1s not to the 
Sriſt; nor the Battle to the Strong; neither 
yet Bread to the Wiſe ; nor yet Riches to Men 
of Underſtanding ; nor yet Favour to Men of 
Skill ; but Time and Chance happeneth to them 


all. Eccleſ. ix. 11. Could a Wiſe Man, 


under an Extraordinary Providence himſelf, 
talk in this Manner, thus Univerſally, and 


make no Exceptions for his own Nation ? 
Did he not ſee a Difference betwixt the 


O 2 People 
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People of Mruel, and all other People? Or 
if there was fuch a Difference, as Mr. ar- 
burton contends for, could he fail taking 
Notice of it ? Would not his own People be 
led into wrong Notions by ſuch univerſal 
Aſſertions? I cannot therefore but think, 
that this Solution given by Mr. Warburton 
is not only not ſufficiently well grounded, but 
that it has no Foundation at all, viz. that the 
Pſalmiſt, and the Son of David, ſpoke of 
their Pagan Nerghbours, and not of the 
Jeus, when they expreſſed themſelves fo 
ſtrongly about the Proſperity of the Wicked, 
and the Misfortune of good Men. 

Mr. Warburton has given us a ſecond So- 
lution of this Difficulty, no better, I think, 
than the former. We ſometimes find 
fanticular Men complaining of Inequalities 
in Events, which were indeed the Effects 
of a moſt equal Providence. Such as 
the Puniſhment of Poſterity for the Crimes 
of their Ferefathers; and of Subjects for 
their Kings.” p. 443. 


Theſe are indeed remarkable In "ABA of 


an extraordinary equal Providence, where 


** no Tranſgreſſor could eſcape Puniſhment, 
* nor Good Man eſcape Reward,” to 
tell 


— 
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tell us of tranſgreſſing Forefathers eſcaping, 
and their innocent Children being puniſhed; of 
wicked Kings under no Misfortunes, and in- 
nocent Subjects ſuffering on their Account 
What is the Difference betwixt an Equal, 
and an Unequal Providence, if Good Chil- 
dren are puniſbed for bad Fathers, or good 
Subjects for bad Kings? How is this to be 
reconciled to Juſtice, or Goodneſs, or Im- 
partiality in an extraordinary Providence ? 
Or what is an extraordinary Providence, but 
the Diſplay of Rewards and Puniſhments 
here, according to the Merit or Demerit, 
the good or ill Behaviour of particular Per- 


ſons? It is thus, that Mr. Warburton has 


defined it, and this is what He contends for. 
David's Queſtion, which Mr. Warburton 
here mentions, But theſe Sheep, what have 
they done, --- will require another Anſwer, 
when an immediate and peculiar Admini- 
ſtration of God is ſuppoſed, than to ſay, 
that © the Subjects were puniſhed for their 
King.“ Where there is no Guilt, there 
can be no Puniſhment due; and if Kings 
act wickedly, and their Subjects are inno- 
cent, how can the Subjects be puniſhed, or 
even ſuffer, in a State where Rewards and 
O 3 Puniſhments 

A | | 

- 
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Puniſhments»are ſuppoſed to be fitly and 
equally, diſpenſed ? This would be puniſh- 
ing Innocence, and letting the Guilty not 
ſuffer: It would be transferring Guilt, which 
can never be the Effect of the moft equal 
« Providence. If David finned, David 
ought to ſuffer for it, and not his innocent 


Subjects, his innocent Sheep, that no Ways 


were concerned. And if the Conſequences 
of ſuch an Adminiſtration as that of a Theo- 
cracy are ſuch, that the Innocent muſt be 
Involved in the Crimes of the Guilty, nay 
are puniſhed for the Guilty, it ſeems im- 
poſſible to find out a Difference betwixt an 


equal and an unequal Providence. 


Mr. Warburton has obſerved, --- ** that 
« the great Purpoſe of his Work is to 
« prove, that the Mæſaic Religion wanting 
* Doctrine of a ſuture State of Rewards 
e and Puniſhments, the Jews MUST really 
have enjoy'd that equal Providence un- 
* der which Holy Scripture repreſents them 
« to have lived. And then, 20 Tranſgreſſor 


 * eſcaping Puniſhment, nor any Obſerver. of 


tc the Law miſſing bis Reward, human Aft- 
* fairs might be kept in good Order, with- 


5 out the Doctrine of a future State of Re- 
7 | « wards 
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d wards and Puniſhments.” p. 452. The 
Difficulty inſtantly occurr'd, that the Law 
had expreſsly declared, that God would in 
certain Caſes viſit the Sins of the Fathers 
upon the Children unto the third and fourth 
Generation. Here the innocent Children are 
made to ſuffer for their ſinning Parents; and 
this ſeems to be a direct Contradiction to 
the Law of an Equal Providence, where 
no Tranſgreſſor could eſcape Puniſhment, nor 
any Obſervers of the Law could miſs * 
Reward. 

To get rid of this Difficulty, He Ar 
* That the Violence of irregular Paſſions 

8 would make ſome Sort of Men, of ſtrong- 
| er Complexions, ſuperior to all the Fear 

* of perſonal Temporal Evil.“ Yes, and to 

the Fear of all perſonal Future Euils too, as 

daily Experience ſhews. But what it they 
| were of ſuch audacious, violent Spirits ? 

Are there no perſonal temporal Evils ſuffi- 

cient to make them ſenſible of their Folly ? 

Would not Sickneſſes, Diſeaſes, Calamities, 

Diſtreſſes of many kinds, inſtantly and con- 

ſtantly inflicted, make them ſcel and own 

the Hand that laid them on? Or would not 
inſtant Death put an End to their Wicked- 
_—_ neſs? 


—  - 


—— 
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Wickedneſs? But inſtead of this, which 
ſhould ſeem the Way of an Equal Provi- 
dence, where no Tranſgreſſor was to eſcape, 
Mr. Warburton tells us, That to lay hold 
* of theſe [v/z. who were ſuperior to per- 
<*« ſonal temporal Evils] and to gain a due 
„ Aſcendant over the moſt determined, 
the Puniſhments, in this Inſtitution, are 
extended to the Poſterity of wicked Men, 
« which the inſtinctive Fondneſs of Parents 
* to their Offspring would make terrible to 
& thoſe who have hardned themſelves into 
an Inſenſibility of perſonal Puniſhments. 


P- 453+ | 
But be theſe hardned Wretches ever fo 


inſenfible of perſonal Puniſhments,---Muſt 


the znnccent Poſterity of theſe miſerable, ob- 
ſtinate Offenders be viſited for them, in an 
Inſtitution, where no Franſgrefſor is to e, 
cape Puniſhment, and no Obſerver of the 
Law is to mis his Reward ? Will it not al- 
ways be asked,---But theſe Sheep, what have 
they done ? Why are they to miſs their Re- 
ward, when they have not tranſgreſſed, but 
are only unhappily deſcended from a tranſ- 
greſſing Parent three or four Generations 
ago ? 

1 


pot deſcend to their Poſterities. The caſe 
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It is certain that the inſtinctive Fondneſs 
of Parents to their Offspring is oftentimes 
ſo great, that the fears of their Children's 
Sufferings will very much reſtrain them from 
the purſuit of irregular Paſſions; and make 
them obſerve the Laws of their Country, 
and not engage in Practices detrimental ta 
the public Weal. And on this account in 
all Countries the Effects and Conſequences 
of ſome Puniſhments of Parents are extend- 
ed to their Poſterity: And the Civil Law 
that eſtabliſhes ſuch Penalties is very juſt 
and natural, as it makes Men forfeit Honourg 
and Eſtates, and whatever Privileges ſhould 
deſcend to Children. But this is not the 
caſe in Hand. The previous Suppoſition is, 
that no Tranſgreſſor is to eſcape Puniſh- 
e ment, and every Obſerver of the Law is 
© never to miſs his Reward,” The Queſ- 
tion then is, upon his Suppoſition, How a 
guilty Parent's Crimes can ever be viſited 
upon his innocent Children to the third or 
fourth Generation? It is no Anſwer, ei- 
ther to talk of © inſtin&tive Fondneſs in Pa- 
« rents,” or the uſual Practice in all Nations, 
that the Titles and Eſtates of Rebels ſhall 


in 
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in debate is, the viſiting the Iniquities of the 
Fathers upon the innocent Children, at the 
fame time, that Iniquity cannot eſcape, nor 
Innocency be puniſhed, 

It is allowed to be in many Inſtances a 
grievous Affliction to Parents to have their 
Children involved in their Crimes. And 
therefore the better to keep Subjects in Obę- 
dience to the Laws, it is very uſual to extend 
to Poſterity the Conſequences of a Parent's 
Crimes. But the preſent Point is, how 
this can be done conſiſtent with an equal 
Providence. The Laws of Men cannot be 
ſo made, or executed, as not to bear hard on 
Others beſides Offenders ; and the unhappy 
Few who happen to be Sufferers muſt fit 
contented under their Difficulties for the 
Sake of the whole. But where an Extra- 
ordinary Providence is ſuppoſed, and Inno- 
cence is a ſure Protection, and Wickedneſs 
is attended with certain Suffering, the Re- 
verſe of this cannot be put in Practice with- 
out Contradiction, 7. e. without deſtroying 
that Equal Prov dence, which 1s all along 
pre-fuppoſed. | 

25 He goes on and obſerves, * that this Pu- 
00 niſhment ſof viſiting the Iniquities of 
* „Fathers 
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* Fathers upon Children] was only to ſup- 
« ply the want of a future State. ibid. But 
how will this * extraordinary Oceconomy*” 
ſypply this Want? The Children at preſent 


ſuffer for their Parents Crimes; and are ſup- 


poſed to be puniſhed when they have no 
Guilt. Is not this a plain a& of Hardſhip? 
And if there be no future State, no Com- 
penſation made, the Hardſhip done muſt 
continue for ever a Hardſhip to the unhappy 
Sufferer. So that to ſupply the want of a fu- 
ture State, Innocence is made to ſuffer at 
preſent, even in a State where Innocence can- 
not fail of a Reward. A ſad Supply of fo 
great a Good! 

Mr. Warburton had before him the Prac- 
tice © of modern States in attaint of Blood 
«© and Confiſcation,” and he allows this to 
be done with the higheſt Equity : and ſays, 
thus it muſt needs be under a Theocracy ; 
« God ſupported the Iſraelites in Judea by 
% an extraordinary Adminiſtration of his 
% Providence: The Conſequence of which 
« was great temporal Bleſſings given them an 
© Condition, and to which had no na- 


© tural Claim. Could any /thing therefore 


the Vialation 
« of 


* be more equitable, than 
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* of that Condition to withdraw thoſe ex- 
& fraordinary Bleſſings from the Children of 
* a Father thus offending?” p. 4 57-8. 

It is true, that the c] had no natural 
Claim to great temporal Bleſſings. But then 
they had a Claim to them from expreſs Pro- 
miſe, which is as good a Claim in the pre- 
fent Caſe as any natural Claim whatever. 
They had this Claim indeed * on Condition; 
A Condition of certain Behaviour, which if 
they complied with, no Obſerver was to m/s 
bis Reward. The caſe is put of an innocent 
Child ſuffering on account of a guilty Father. 
The innocent Child has a right to temporal 
Bleſſmgs by virtue of expreſs Promiſe ; and 
no Sin of the Father can deprive him of 
theſe Bleſſings without a Violation of the 
Covenant: For if it would, an Obſerver of 
the Law would miſs his Reward. It would 
therefore in the preſent Caſe be ſo far from 
ic equitable to withdraw thoſe extraordinary 
s Bleſſings from the Children of an offend- 
« ing Parent,” that it would be a direct 
Violation of Contract, and Engagement: 
it would be a Breach of Promiſe in God, 


* e a thing . Tracer, in itſelf.” . 
The 


23 


| 
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The Third Solution of this Difficulty, viz. 
©« That the ſacred Writers themſelves fre- 
« quently ſpeak of the Inequality of Provi- 
« dence to Particulars,” does not at all clear 
up the Matter; nay, I cannot but think, 
that it involves us in greater Difficulties, 
and ſhews how much perplexed this No- 
tion is. It ſtands thus. Admitting 
« the reality of an equal Providence to Par- 
& ficulars in the Hebrew State, the Admi- 
« niſtration of it MUST NEEDS be attended 
cc with ſuch Circumſtances, as ſometimes to 
te occaſion thoſe Obſervations of equality. 
p. 444. 7. e. in plain Terms, an equal Pro- 
vidence MUST NEEDS be obſerved to be 
Unequal. Is not this a plain Acknowledg- 
ment, that an equal Providence cannot be 
adminiſtred at all, fince it muſt ner DS be 
attended with ſuch Circumſtances as muſt 
appear unequal? But the Inſtances he brings 
to ſolve this Difficulty are ſo many clear 
Proofs againſt the thing itſelf. For, 

1. It appears, ſays he, from the Reaſon 
« of the thing, that this Adminiſtration did 
not begin to be exerted in particular Caſes, 
* till the Civil Laws of the Republic had 
* fail'd of their Efficacy. Thus, where any 


AA 


Crime, 


r e 5g 
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© Crime, as for Inſtance, Diſobedience to 
« Parents, was public, it became the Object 
of the Civil Tribunal, and is accordingly 
© ordered to be puniſhed by the Judge. 
«© But when private and ſecret, then it be- 
« came the Object of divine Vengeance.” 
Let this be admitted. Now, ſays Mr. War- 
burton, © the Conſequence of this was, that 
e when the Laws were remifly or corruptly 
e adminiſtred, Good and Ill would ſometimes 
% happen wnequally to Men.“ 

On the Contrary, I fay, that this is no 
Conſequence at all: For upon Suppoſition 
of an extraordinary Providence, equally ad- 
miniſtred, the guilty Perſons ought to ſut- 
fer by Divine Vengeance, and the corrupt 
and remiſs Magiſtrate too, as being guilty of 
a Crime in not doing his Duty. In the pre- 
ſent Caſe, God being God as well as Ng, 
and being juſt, and true to his Promiſe, and 
meaſuring every one's Actions by the rule of 
right, if he is obliged in virtue of the Thes- 
cracy to ſee that no Tranſgreſſor eſcapes Pu- 
niſhment, it is certain, that He has Power 
to make them all ſuffer ; and he has Know- 
ledge, which no Magiſtrate, more than the 
difobedient Child, could eſcape. He there- 
fore 
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fore with eaſe could know whatever hap- 
pened in the State; and by diſplacing one 
Viceroy, and putting in another, or by a 
previous Knowledge of who would be re- 
miſs or corrupt, he could remedy this N 

But, fays Mr. Warburton, © We are n 
© #9 ſuppoſe that Providence in this Caſe ge- 
* nerally interfered, till the corrupt Admi- 
© niftration itſelf, when ripe for Vengeance, 
© had been puniſhed.” ibid. The Interpo- 
ſition of an equal Providence muſt be very 
common, and very quick, becauſe otherwiſe 
ſome Tranſzreſſors would eſcape Puniſhment, 
and ſome good Men would not reap the pre- 
ſent temporal Fruits of their Goodneſs. For 
which Reaſon we cannot but ſuppoſe that 
Providence would interfere conſtantly and 
ſoon. In the Caſe of a corrupt or remiſs 
Magiſtrate, numberleſs Crimes might be 
committed, and the Offenders might eſcape, 
and proſper in this World, and die in their 
Proſperity, And if the wicked Magiſtrate 
continued very long, as Manaſſeb reigned 
fifty and five Years in Jeruſalem, and a diſ- 
obedient Child eſcaped during a great part, 
or the whole of ſuch a Reign, --- would 
not this long eſcape be the ſame to all in- 
tents 


A 
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tents and purpoſes, as if the wicked Child 
had lived under an unequal Providence? So 
that this excuſe of Inequality is really ſuch 


as proves not an equal Providence over Par- 


ticulars, ſuch as Mr. Warburton contends 
for, but an wneqzal one, founded on Neceſ- 
ſity and © the Reaſon of the thing.” 

2. He ſays, © in this extraordinary Ad- 
© miniſtration one part of the wicked was 
& ſometimes ſuffered as a Scourge to the 
ct other.” ibid. Allowing this; were theſe 
Scourges themſelves certainly puniſhed after- 
wards? Or did not theſe Scourges of the 
Wicked ſcourge the Righteous too? The 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of the mighty that were ga- 
thered againſt him, and begs to be delivered 
from the Workers of Iniguity, and from bloody 
Men. Were theſe Men only Scourges of 
the Wicked, or did they not lie in wait for 
the Soul of a good Man, not for bis Tranf- 
greſſion, or for his Sin? Pf. lix. 2, 3. 

Perhaps we may be told, that theſe Work- 
ers of Intquity were Pagan Neighbours and 
not Fews. Can it be ſaid, that thoſe whom 
David mentions as ready to fteallow him up, 
Pſ. lvii. 2. were  Heathens? Was it an 


Heathen that David complains of, whoſe 
| Violence 
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Violence and Strife be had ſeen in the City. 
Pf. lv. Was it not a wicked Man, who 
was his Acquaintance, and with whom He 
walked into the Houſe of Gd? Theſe wick» 
ed Scourges therefore of the Vicled plagued 
the Righteous too; and yet in this extraor- 
dinary Adminiſtration they ſeem not to be 
more remarkably puniſhed than they are 
now, when all allow we are under an Une- 
qual Providence: 

3: Mr. Warburton tells us, that the 
e extraordinary Providence to the State 
© might ſometimes claſh with that to Par. 
&* ficulars, as in the Plague for numbering 
© the People. ibid. 

Here again we have a Caſe put to prove 
an equal Providence ſo adminiftred, as to 
occaſion an Obſervation of Inequality, and 
ſtrictly proving a claſhing of one Part of it 
with the other. One would naturally think, 
that what cannot be adminiſtred without an 
Inconſiſtency in itſelf; cannot be adminiſtred 
by a wiſe Being at all. How can we admit 
in any poſſible Caſe, that the extraordinaty 
Providence to the State ſhould be incon- 
filtent with that to Particulars, in the Hands 

9 of . 
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of ſo wiſe and good, and powerful * 
as God is? | 

An Extraordinary Providence over the 
State was certainly promiſed by God when 
he took upon himſelf the Government of 
the Jews. Whether an Extraordinary Pro- 
vidence over Particulars was then engaged, 
ſo as that no Tranſgreſſor ſhould efcape Pu- 
niſhment, no Obſerver of the Law fhould 
miſs preſent Temporal Bleſſings, is the Point 
to be proved. When Mr. Varburtex in- 
ſtances in a Point wherein the extraordinary 
Providence to the One might claſh with 
'That to the Other, He names a Caſe where 
Both, in his Opinion, cannot poſſibly be ad- 
miniſtred. When therefore the Plague Was 
ſent for numbering the People, many inno- 
cent People ſuffered for David's Fault, 
which ſhews, that in that Inſtance an Une- 
qual Providence was adminiſtred ; and con- 
ſequently, that the Scriptures do in Fact re- 
_ preſent that Nation, not under the Notion 
of an Equal Providence, but of an Unequal 


one. 


dan den e een hes Nasen to. 
a Suſpenſion of the Extraordinary Providence 
at particular Times, or on certain Occaſions; 

and 
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and by that Means accounts for ſome real 
Inequalities. © Sometimes, ſays he, the 
* extraordinary Providence was ſuſpended 
for a Seaſon to bring on a national Re- 
e pentance; but at the ſame time this Suſ- 
e penfion was publicly denounced. And a 
&© very ſevere Puniſhment it was, as leav- 
« ing Men who had no future State of Re- 
© wards and Puniſhments in a very diſconſo- 
“ late Condition. And this was what oc- 
e caſioned the Complaints of the impatient 
© Jeus, who had been ſo much accuſtomed 
© to an extraordinary Adminiſtration.” p. 

444-5+ 
By © leaving Men who had no future 
© State of Rewards and Puniſhments, I 
ſuppoſe is meant Men, who had no Notion, 
Belief, or Hope of a future State of Rewards 
and Puniſhments. This Suſpen/ron, he ſays, 
was © publicly denounced.” But not One 
Proof is produced of fuch a public Denun- 
tiation of a Suſpenſion of the extraordinary 
Providence to Particulars. The only Paſ- 
ſages refer'd to for this public Denuntiation of 
a Suſpenſion of this equal Providence are, 
Taiah iii. 5. lix. 2. Ixiv. 7. In the firſt 
of theſe, God threatens to take away from 
P 2 Feruſalem 
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Jeruſalem the Stay of Bread and Water, the 
mighty Man, the Judge, the Prophets, the 
Prudent and the Antient ; and to give Children 
to be ther Princes, and Babes Hall rule over 
them. Then immediately follows the Verſe 
refer'd to. And the People ſhall be oppreſ- 
ſed, every one by another, and every one by his 
Neighbour : The Child fhall bebave himſelf 
proudly againſt the Antient, and the Baſe 
againſt the Honourable, Here is certainly a 
great Evil threatned to Jeruſalem and Judab; 
but as for a Suſpenſion of an Extraordinary 
Providence, here is not one Word. If any 
Thing is to be gather'd from Hence, 
it is a total Deprivation of all Care and Con- 
cern for an abandoned, deſolated People. 
And fo it is in the ſecond Place refer d to, 
Ja. lix. 2. Your Iniquities have ſeparated 
between you and your Gad, and your Sins 
have hid his Face from you, that be will not 
hear. How does this relate to an Equal, 
more than to an Unequal Providence over 
Particulars ? It is as true now, as it was then, 
Iniquities will ſeparate between us and 
— ; and it has no Relation to any Suſpen- 
fron of an Extraordinary Providence for a 
particular Time. As little to the Purpoſe 
is 
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is the third Paſſage, c. Ixiv. 7. Fur thou 
haſt hid tby Face from us, and haſt con- 
ſumed us, becauſe of our Iniquities. Is this 
a public Denuntiation of a Suſpenſion of a 
Providence for @ Time, or is it not a Decla- 
ration of ſomething paſt ? Does this relate to 
a Providence equally adminiſtred to Parti- 
culars, or to the People in general ? 

But let us admit, that a Suſpenfion of the 
extraordinary Providence was publicly de- 
nounced in theſe Paſſages of the Prophet:--- 
&« It was @ very ſevere Pumſhment.” To 
whom? Why, to ſuch as it © left in a very 
« Aiſconſolate Condition.” Who were they? 
Why ALL the Jews; for all the Jews, it 
ſeems, had no future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments : All of that Nation, the Vir- 
tuous and Wicked, the Good and the Bad : 
For none of them believed, or had any 
Hopes of a future State of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, as is all along pretended. A 
of them then being left in a very diſconſolate 
Condition, this occaſioned the Complaints 
* of the Impatient Jews, who had been fo 
„ much accuſtomed to an extraordinary 
% Adminiſtration. Here again I muſt ask, 
Who were theſe Complainants ? Should he 
P 3 tay; 
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ſay; All who had no future State of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, — this again is 
faying, that Al the Jews Good and Bad com- 
plained. There are indeed Inſtances of 
Good Mens complaining of Wicked Men, 
who treated the Word of God with Con- 
tempt, and laughed at the Threats uttered 
by the Prophets. But there is not an In- 
ſtance of any Evil Mens Complaints, that 
an Extraordinary Providence was either ſi fu f- 
pended, or not adminiſtred. h 


The Jeus had been much accuſtomed 
to an extraordinary Diſpenſation, and now 
this Extraordinary Providence is ſuſpended, 
and publicly known to be fo. This was 
* a ſevere Puniſhment,” certainly to all 
Good Men, becauſe God was wont, and 
had engaged himſelf to grant particular 
Bleſſings to all ſuch ; whereas by this S2, 
penfion, they were no longer entitled to any 
of them. But here, methinks, it appears 
ſtrange, that Good Men ſhall be deprived of 
their Privileges, becauſe there happens to 
be a Majority of Evil ones. The Wiſdom 
of an Adminiſtration conſiſts in preventing 
Wickedneſs from ſpreading, or in correcting, 
* not tk it to get to too great a 

| Head. 
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Head. Why then ſhould the Good ſuffer, 
on account of the Bad? Why ſhould the 
Good be puniſhed in an Equal Providence? 
For as to the Wicked, the Suſpenſion of the 
Extraordinary Providence was fo far from 
being a ſevere Puniſhment, or any Puniſh- 
ment at all, that it was the greateſt Hap- 
pineſs that could befall them. They might 
now go on in their Wickedneſs ſecure and 
ſafe: They had no Hopes or Fears of a fu- 
ture State of Rewards or Puniſhments : 
They proſpered in this World, and there- 
fore were in no diſconſolate Condition. The 
Good might complain ; but then they would 
not change their PraQtices: The Wicked 
would not complain, nor change ; and con- 
ſequently this very ſevere Puniſhment was 
inflicted and felt by only ſuch as did not de- 
ſerve it; whilſt thoſe, who ſhould have 
been reformed, were more encouraged in 
their Wickednefs from the Suſpenjion of 
that, which only could have kept them in 
Order, For no future State of Rewards or 
Puniſhments being ſuppoſed to be known or 
believed by this People, a preſent Impunity 
was an actual Encouragement to them to go 
on in the Enjoyment of their Sins. 

EN P 4 In 
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In all the Inſtances, which Mr. War- 
burton has produced, from Jaiab, Jeremiab, 
Amos, Zephaniah and Malachi, he takes it 
for granted, that either there is a Suſpenſion 
of the Extraordinary Prouidence publicly 
denounced, or actually made. But has he 
thewn, that a Suſpenſion was actually made 
at any, or all thoſe Times? One cannot 
but obſerve, that the Wicked are very bold 
at thoſe Times ; and they treated the Word 
of the Lord with Diſdain and Contempt, 
and if the Prophets mentioned a woful Day, 
or a Day of Accounts, they cried out, Let 
it come, The Prophets denounced their 
Woes ; and the Wicked deſpiſed their 
'Threats: But how it appears from theſe, 
or ſuch like Expreſſions, that the extraor- 
dinary Providence was ſuſpended, I know 
not. The great Point was firſt to have 
been proved, that ever there was ſuch an 
Extraordinary Providence to Particulars, as 
that no Tranſgreſſor ever eſcaped Puniſh- 
ment, nor did any Obſerver of the Law 
miſs his preſent Reward. This, I fay, 
ſhould li have been proved; which I ap- 
prehend has not been done : Nor in Courſe 
will any of theſe Paſſages from the Prophets 


prove 
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prove a Suſpenſion of that equal Providence 


over Particulars, which ſeems never to have 
been exerted. 


It is certainly a great Difficulty, that Mr, 
Warburton had to furmount, when he at- 
tempted upon his Scheme to account for the 
Repreſentations of Inequality, which the 
Scriptures ſo plainly make. He does not 
therefore reſt on the Solutions, which I have 
mentioned: He ſaw, I ſuppoſe, the Weak- 
neſs of them. He proceeds in 
the laſt Place to give a full and general So- 
lution of the Difficulty. It ſtands thus. 

« But the full and general Solution of 
© the Difficulty is this, --- The common 
« Cauſe of theſe Complaints aroſe from the 
* Gradual withdrawing the extraordinary 
* Providence. Under the Judges it was 


perfectly Equal. When the People had 


£ rebelliouſly demanded a King, and — 
** God ſuffer'd the Theocracy to be admi- 
* niſtred by a Viceroy, there was --- a great 

6 Abatement in the Vigour of this extra- 
« ordinary Providence.---From hence to the 

* Time of the Captivity, the extraordinary 
Providence kept ra decaying, * 
cc err 
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* their full Settlement, after their Return, 
te it entirely ceaſed.” p. 445. 

I have had Occaſion to cite theſe Words 
before, and I ſhew'd you ſome Conſequences 
from them. Dr. Spencer, and Mr. Mar- 
burton ſeem to expreſs themſelves ſo exactly 
alike, about the Imminution of the Theo- 
cracy, that one would wonder how it ſhould 
happen, that Dr. Spencer's Notion is © a 
« Concert highly abſurd,” and Mr. Warbur- 
ton's ſhould be fo conſiſtent, and eaſy, and 
natural. But what I would obſerve here is, 
That what here is called © a full Solution 
*« of the Difficulty,” leaves us as much in 
the dark as any of the Solutions before 
given. For, 

1. The extraordinary Providence, which 
was over Particulars, (by which is always 
meant ſuch a Providence, that no Tranf- 
« greſſor eſcaped Puniſhment, nor Obſerver 


* of the Law miſſed his Reward”) kept 


gradually decaying, or gradually withdrawing 

to the Time of the Captivity. After Sa- 
muel's Time, there was a great Abatement 
of its Vigour : and from his Time, for 


about five hundred Years together it greda- 


ally decayed. What now was this Vigour, 
| Or 


— 


— 


0 ate” 


4 
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or what did it conſiſt in? For this ought 


particularly to be known, in order to judge 
of its Abatement. If it conſiſted in the 
conſtant, temporal Evils, which attended 
every Tranſgreſſor of the Law, till SaaPs 
Time, and the conſtant Bleſſings that at- 
tended every Obſerver of the Law till the 
fame Time; then as the Vigour conſiſted 
in this, its Abatement muſt be, in not in- 
flicting conſtantiy temporal Evils on the 
One, or in not giving conſtantly temporal 
Bleſſings to the Otker : Or elſe, in not diſ- 
penſing conſtantly ſo great Evil or Good, 
as was wont in the Time of the Judges to 
be given. It cannot be the Former of theſe 
Two Notions, becauſe, if the equal Provi- 
dence was not conſtant, it would come to 
be the fame as Unequal. For what is the 
Common Providence, or not extraordinary, 
but where Tranſgreſſors are often not pu- 
niſhed here, but go on and proſper in their 
Wickedneſs; and Good Men are often not 
rewarded, but ſometimes ſuffer ? 

If Mr. Warburton means the latter of 
theſe Notions, that Good and Evil was not 
diſpenſed in fo great a Degree to Particu- 
lars, after Samuels Days, as before them; 
- and 
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and that the Diſpenſation of Good and Evil 
to Particulars gradually decayed for five 


the Captivity.— This will require a particu- 
lar Proof, which hitherto has not been fo 
much as attempted. What Degrees of this 


the Captivity ? When the Return from the 
Captivity came to paſs, and the Extraordi- 
nary Providence revived, Was it ſuch an 


Equal Providence, as was in the Days of 


the Judges, when © no Tranſgreſſor eſcaped 
« Puniſhment, or Obſerver of the Law 
« miſſed his Reward,” Or was it only ſuch 
a Providence as was in any given Time 
between the Days of Saul and Zedekiab? 
But does not Mr. Warburton produce ſome 
Evidence, that an Extraordinary Providence 
revived after the Return? Yes, he does. 
He cites, Haggai, i. 6-11. c. ii. 16-19. 
Zech. viii. 12. Malac. iii. 10, 11. p. 417. 
But none of theſe Places prove any-Thing 
more, than a promiſed Bleſſing to the Jews, 
nationally confidered ; not fuch a Providence 
over Particulars, as no Tranſgreſſor of the 
Law was to eſcipe Puniſhment, The 
Words of Malachi are, -— Bring ye all the 
| Tithes 


hundred Years together, till the Time of 


Diſpenſation were left at the very Time of 


a — — — 


— — 


| creaſe, and the Heavens ſhall give thetr Dew, 
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Tithes into the Storehouſe, that there may be 
Meat in my Houſe, and prove me now bere- 
with, faith the Lord of Hoſts, if I will nut 
open you the Windows of Heaven, and pour 
you out a Bleſſing, that there ſhall not be room 
enough to receive it. And Twill rebuke the 
Devourer for your Sales, and be ſhall not 
deſtroy the Fruits of your Ground ; neither 
ſhall 'your Vine caſt ber Fruit before the Time 
in the Field, ſaith the Lord of Het. Here 
is certainly a great Bleſfing promiſed ; but 
that it was not an Equal Providence to Par- 


 ticulars, but a National, general Promiſe, 


appears from the very next Words. -- Af 


| Nations ſhall call you bleſſed, for ye ſball be 


a delightfome Land. And fo in the Other 
Texts, a Promiſe is made by God to the 
Jeus, that the Ground ſhall give ber En- 


and he will bleſs them in their Serd, and 
Vine, and Fig Tree, and Olive Tree ; but 
this does not prove that Equal Providence, 
for which it is brought. It proves a very 
ſtrong Promiſe to bleſs the Nation of the 
Jews; and to protect them againſt the 
Devourer, that he ſhould not deſtroy the 
Fruits of their Greund. But as to a Proof 

* of 
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an Extraordinary Providence, in the Senſe | 
that no Tranſgreſſor was to eſcape Puniſh- 
ment, nor no Obſerver of the Law miſs his 
Reward, I cannot ſee the Force of his Ar- 


gument. | 

Thus have I conſidered, what this great 
Author has told us concerning the Jeuiſb 
Theocracy. How far his Notions agree 
to Fact, or plain Hiſtory, I muſt leave you 
to judge. To me, what has been hitherto 
publiſhed, is all Confuſion, and full of in- 
extricable Difficulties. But as he has pro- 
miſed us to clear up this Matter in his 
Third Volume, I ſhall wait with Impa- 
tience till that is publiſhed, when I hove 
to ſee all theſe, and ſuch like Objections 
removed, and the whole ſet in an intelligi- 
ble Light. 

I now proceed to another Subject, on 
which Mr. Warburton has given us his Sen- 
timents very freely, I mean Sir T/aac New- 
ton's Chronology. If on this Head I am 
ſomewhat longer, than I have been on any 
of the former, it is becauſe here are more 
Materials, in which I differ from him. 
Matters of Chronology, in thoſe early 


Times, 
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Times, are certainly very intricate : And Sir 
Tjaac has ſhewn fo very great Sagacity in ad- 
juſting and reconciling the fabulous Stories 
of the Antients, and in making them ac- 
cord, that if he has not hit upon the Truth, 
he has made the whole ſo very probable, fo 
conſiſtent with the courſe of Nature, and 
with itſelf, and above all with ſacred Hiſ- 
tory, that it is not eaſy to ſhake ſo compact 
and well united a Building. At leaſt I think 
Mr. Warburton has not done it, even ſup- 
poſing Sir Jaac to have been miſtaken in his 
Chronology of Egypt. 

Mr. Warburton begins with ſome very 
high ſtrain'd Compliments to ſo great a Ge- 
nius; a Man, fays he, whom Science and 
« Virtue ſeemed to be at Strife about, which 
e ſhould render him moſt illuſtrious, while 
« they equally concurred to make him the 
« Ornament of human Kind.“ p. 206. But 
alaſs, © the moſt ſublime Underſtanding has 
« its Bounds, and what is much more to be 
_* lamented, the ſtrongeſt Mind has its Foi- 
„ ble. This Miracle of Science, who fo 

* opened the preſent courſe of Nature to 
human View, as if he had been imme- 
« dately enlightned by the Almighty Au- 

(by thor 
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* thor of it, when he came to correct old 
% Time in the Chronology of Egypt.“ 
Hold; Sir. Did this great Genius ever 
attempt to correct old Time” in the Chro- 
nology of Egypt, or in the Chronology of 
any other Place? No. No more than he 
attempted to correct the Laws of Gravitation. 
His Deſign was © to make Chronology ſuit 
« with the courſe of Nature, with Aſtro- 
* nomy, with facred Hiſtory, with Hero- 
t dotus the Father of Hiſtory, and with it- 
ce ſelf,” as he tells us himſelf in his Intro- 
duftion, p. 8. But he never attempted, that 
I ever heard of till now, to correct old Time” 
in the Chronology of Egypt, or in any of 
his Motions. Are Chronolegers, diſagreeing, 
jangling, diſputing for ever, the fame as 
old Time? Or are not their Diſputes about 
old Time, ſuch as ought if poſſible to be cor-. 
rected ? | 
Well. But let Mr. Warburton proceed --- 
«© When he came to correct old Time in 
« the Chronology of Egypt, he fuffered 
* himſelf to be drawn away from the Ge- 
« ſhen of Moſes into the thickeft of the 
** Egyptian Darkneſs, by little lying Greek 
10 = HT, and Story Tellers.“ | 


How 


— 
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Ho are the mighty fallen ! Does not Sir 
Jaac make uſe of every Author that Mr. 
Warburton hitaſelf does? Does he prefer 
any Mythologift to a Good Hiſtorian ? Does 
he not uſe every Help he can get? With 
what Conſcience then, with what Juſtice js 
he charged with * ſuffering himſelf to be 
drawn away” from Truth and Light by 
little lying Greek Mythologiſts and Story 
6 Tellers?“ 
hut fo it was; He was drawn away by 
them. © For it is to be obſerved, that Sir 
te Tſaac's Egyptian Chronology was faſhion- 
* ed ONLY to ſupport his Grecian; which 
* he erected on one of thoſe ſublime Con- 
e ceptions peculiar to his amazing Genius.” 
P. 207. | 
Behold Sir, and admire the Conliſtency of 
FraTTERY! When © Science and Virtue 
<« were at Strife about which ſhould render 
this great Man < moſt illuſtrious,” Yirtue 
contributed but little to his Glory: Fox lt 


ſeems, © He'fafhioned his Egypriam Chro- 


% nology,” not to fearch out Txwuth; not to 
reconcile it with the Courſe of Nature, ur 
the Bible, or any good Hiſtory, but oN 
t ſupport his. Grecian Chronology?” 


7 N And 


— 
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And truly Science had as little Succeſs in form- 
ing this Great Man as Virtue had; for inſtead 
of conducting him, as ſhe ought, ſhe ſuf- 
fer'd him to be © drawn away by little lying 
* Greek Story Tellers.” At the ſame time 
{for there is no End of Self-Contradiction) 
Science did its Part; for tho' he was drawn 
away by theſe little lying Greek Mytholo- 
<« giſts,” he © erected his Grecian Chrono- 
* logy on one of thoſe ſublime Conceptions 
e peculiar to his amazing Genius.” 

One would think by this, that his Greek 
Chronology was all true and right; and 
acknowledged ſuch by Mr. Warburton, how- 
ever falſe his Egyptian Chronology may be. 
«© The ſublime Conceptions peculiar to this 
te amazing Genius” were ſuch, were ſo no- 
ble, were ſo ſuperlatively grand, as if he 
had been immediately enlightned”” by the 
Author of Nature. Who would not con- 
clude, that a Chronology founded on theſe 
ſublime Conceptions'', was moſt perfect, 
exact, true? And yet, by a ſtrange Reverſe 
of Things, a Chronology, both Egyptian 
and Greek, erected on, theſe ſublime Con- 
*« ceptions peculiar to this amazing Genius 
is all falſe, Never ſurely was Compliment 
| ſo 


— - 
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ſo awkwardly paid. Amazing Genius ! 
Form'd by Science and Virtue ! Enlightned 
by the Author of Nature! The 2 — 
of Human Kind! Maſter of the moſt ſub- 
lime Conceptions ! What is not to be ex- 
peed from ſuch Compliments ? This Great 
Man, What has he done? Why, he has 
formed a Scheme, or erected one, on one 
of thoſe ** ſublime Conceptions peculiat to 
* him,” that © contradicts facred Scripture, 
* and the very Nature of Things; in 
which “ the Premiſſes, which he uſes; 
* do not infer” what they are brought 
for. His Syſtem is © not only repugnant 
< to the Bible, but to . It contains 
* ſuch a ſtrange Mixture of Barbarity and 
< Politeneſs, Strength and Impotence, 
te Riches and Poverty; is ſuch an Incon- 
e fiſtency in the Character of Ages, as 
* makes it only worthy the wild Imagi- 
* nation of thoſe poetic Fabulifts, fr 

te whence it is collected. p. 280. 80 
te peſtilent a Miſchief in the Road to Truth 
“4 js a favourite Hypotheſis | An Evil, which 
e retarding our Progreſs at almoſt every 
Step, we have had too frequent ny 


E 
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* to lament in the Courſe of this Enquiry.” 
* 

It is true, that when a favourite Hypo- 
thefis has been indulged, Truth is ſeldom 
purſued as it ought; ' nay uſually it diverts 
Men from the Road to Truth, and will 
make them uſe not only Premiſſes, which 
do not infer what they are deſigned to ſup. 
port ; but even falſe Premifles, which being 
ſuppoſed to be true, will not, even then, 
infer the Concluſion they are defign'd for, 
I apprehend this to be much more the 
Caſe of Mr. Warburton, than of Sir Iſaac 
Newton. However, when all the high 
ſtrain'd Compliments upon that amazing 
Genius end in ſuch grievous Accuſations,--- 
in his contradicting the Hiſtory, nay, and 
the AsTRONOMY of the Bible; in his con- 
tradicting himſelf, and the Nature of Things, 
Mr. Warburton might ſurely have been con- 
tented to let it. © blaze and paſs away.” But 
he was willing to expreſs his "Foxes of fame 
bad Uſe that might be made fome Time 
or other of Sir Jaac's Syſtem, and at the 
ſame time, I ſuppoſe, to paſs a great Com- 
pliment upon the Bible : And let it be re- 
peated here, . The Bible is ETzzxaL like 

the 


© — 
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e the Sun, the never-failing Fountain of 
© Light and Life.” p. 208. Sounding 
Words, but no Meaning. If he means 
Eternal, a parte ante, the oldeſt Part of 
that Book was wrote a little above three 
thouſand Years ago; and this is as much 
ETERNAL as the Sun, which was created 
between five and fix thouſand Years ago : 
or if he means eternal, a parte poſt, does he 
think the Sun will endure ſtrictly for ever? 
So that this Strain of Compliment amounts 
to no more than this, That a Thing which 
1s not eternal, is eternal, like another Thing, 
which is in no Senſe eternal. Who can help 
admiring ſuch exceſſive, ſuch neat Compli- 
ments? But enough of this. 

Before Mr. Warburton attempts to con- 
fute Sir Iſaac Newton's Syſtem, he premiſes 
Two Obſervations “ concerning the Nature 
* of this Syſtem, and the Quality of his 
Evidence.“ p. 211, | 

The Firſt is, That this Syſtem is ſo 
“ far from being a Support, Defence, or 
« IIluſtration of the antient Hiſtory of 
e theſe Two Heroes [Ofiris and Seſoſtris] 
* that it contradicts and ſubverts all that is 
clear and certain in that Hiſtory, and 


3 „adds 
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* adds new Confuſion to all that is obſcure.“ 
ibid. In a Charge of this Nature againſt a 
Man, whom Virtue and Science were at 
Strife to form, One ought to expect very 
clear Evidence. Accordingly Mr. Warbur- 
ton tells us, --- The Annals of Egypt, as 
« may be ſeen by Herodotus, Diodorus Si- 
e culus, Strabo, Plutarch, and others, who 
* all copied from them, were as expreſs and 
te wunvariable for the real Diverſity of 
* Ofiris and Seſoſtris, as the Hiſtory of 
England is for that of any Two of our 
* own Country Monarchs. For they were 
not · vague Names of uncertain or adjoin- 
* ing Times; but one the moſt illuſtrious 
e of their Demigods; and the other, of 
* their Kings, each fixed 1 in preciſe Periods; 

« and thoſe vaſtly « erent from one ano- 
* ther.” ibid. 

We have here an Obſervation delivered 
with as much Poſitiveneſs and Preciſion, as 
if it were a Maxim indiſputable. 

Firſt, Here is a direct Aſſertion, that 
Herodotus, and the reſt of the great Names 
here mentioned, ALL COPIED. the Annals 
of Egypt. Now, what Authority has Mr, 
Warbyrton to prove, that Herodotus ever 


cop ed 
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copied any Annals of Egypt, before the Days 
of Pſammitichus ? Herodotus himſelf never 
pretends, to ſuch Authority ; no, nor does 
he pretend to know the Truth from ſuch 
Annals; but only tells us, that what he 
ſays, the Prieſts told him. (a) He therefore 


very rightly and judiciouſly, and becoming 
the Character of a faithful Hiſtorian, diſtin- 
guiſhes betwixt the Days before and after 
Pſammitichus's Time. What he relates of 
their old Affairs depends upon the Credit 
of the Egyptian Prieſts, thoſe Maſters in 
the Trade” of Lying and Invention, 
who told him what they thought fit. And 
therefore he ſays of thoſe Times, azad zue, 
as I have heard. When he comes to give 
an Account of Pſammiticbhus, he tells us, 
how the Carians and Jomans came into 
Egypt, and how they were placed below 
the City Bubaſtis, I. ii. c. 154. A proper 
Place to give the Greeks, becauſe they could 
the better ſecure Egypt from any Incurſions 
from the Eaſt. Theſe Carians and Jonians 
were the firſt of a ſtrange Language that 
dwelt in Egypt ; and they had Egyptian 


(a) V. Herod, I. 2. c. << 10. 12. 29. 55. 79. 99- 
100. 103. 116, 120. 122. 123. 127. Cc. 
Children 
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Children deliver d to them to be inſtructed 
in the Greek Tongue; from whom ſprung 
thoſe, who in Herodetis's Time were the 
Interpreters, Now ſays he, from theſe, 
who dwell in Egypt, and have Commerce 
with the Greeks we know of certainty, 
eTexia;, the Affairs of Egypt from Pſam- 
mitichus's Time, and afterwards, That is, 
from the Ara of Nabonaſſar 64, when 
Pſammitichus began to reign, or of the ſame 
Ara 118, when he died. How does this 
Account of Herodotus himſelf on with 
Mr. Warburton, who tells us, he copied the 
Annals of Egypt? | 

2. Manetho, who wrote ( from the Sa- 
cred Books, (c) refutes Herodotus in many 
Things, as relating falſy the Egyptian Af- 
fairs. So Yoſephus tells us. Did the Egyp- 
tran Annals then differ from one another ? 
Or did Herodotus fallify them, fince he told 
ſo many Falſhoods about the Egyptian At- 
fairs, in Miſtake, or Contradiction to Ma- 
netho's Annals? 


(5) Ex 2 letter. Joſep. c. Ap. 1 
e) Head 73y kHesdelo- ALY Ya Tay Ae, 
%. * c. Ap. I. i. \ 


3. Diogerus 
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3. Diodorus Siculus is the next, who we 
are told copied theſe Annals of Egypt. Now 
He owns, that Ofiris was Serapts according 
to ſome ; Bacchus, Pluto, Ammon, Jupiter, 
according to others ; but moſt think him to 
be Pan. I. i. 15. Does He agree with He- 
rodotus in the Number, or the Names of 
the Old Egyptian Kings? No. Does He 
agree in their Actions, or the Places they 
built? No. Does He mention Nitocris, 
whom Herodotus has? Or has Herodotus 
Diodorus's Bufiris and Uchoreus ? Do they 
agree even in the later Times? How then 
is it that Mr. Warburton tells us, that He 
and Herodotts copied from the Annals of 
Egypt ? 

4. When he tells us with ſo much Pre- 
ciſion, what theſe Annals of Egypt ſay, and 
adds, that they [Oris and Sefoftris] are not 
Names of wncertain Times; Can he ſay 
from thoſe Annals, when either of theſe 
Men, ſo diſtinct as he pretends they were, 
lived ? Where are theſe Annals of Egypt 
that fix the © preciſe Periods,” when either 
Ofiris or Seſoſtris lived? Were theſe Annals 
themſelves extant in Herodotus's Days? Or 

were 
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were not their ancient Records deſtroy'd be- 
fore his Time? 

But it is not yet Time to enter into this 
Matter, till we have ſeen from Mr. Warbur- 
fon, himſelf what Credit is due to theſe 
Annals. He therefore thus goes on in his 
Obſervation. 

The Hiſtory of Egypt was, not, like 
te that of antient Greece and Suevia, to be 
*« found only in the traditional Tales of 
« Bards and Mythologiſts; nor yet, like 
© that of early Britain, the Invention of 
&« ſedentary Monks, but conſiſted of the an- 
e hu] and authentic Records of an aclive 
« and learned Prieſthood.” p. 212. 

May we not now expect to meet with 
ſomething fixt and certain, and much to be 
depended on from theſe annual and authen- 
tic Records; theſe faithful Accounts wrote 
by © an active and learned Priefthood ?” 
They were not © the Invention of Seden- 
* tary Monks; no, nor © traditional Tales 
« of Bards and Mythologiſts; nor corrupt 
Stories of we know not Who, but authentic 
Accounts wrote by learned Prieſts. If Sir 
Taac therefore has contradifted, or varied 
from Theſe, it is eaſy, without Doubt, to 
confute him from ſuch Eſtabliſh'd Autho- 


rity, 
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rity. But how ſoon are theſe annual and 
authentic Records turned by Mr. Warburton 
himſelf into the mere Irvention of Sedentary 
Prieſts, a Set of Men, as bad to the full, 
quoad hoc, as Sedentary Monks. The very 
next Words, after he has told us, that theſe 
authentic Records came from an active and 
learned Prieſthood, are theſe, —- © In which 
e the only Tranſgreſſion againſt Truth that 
has yet been diſcovered, is, that natural 
« Partiality common to all national Hiſto- 
c riographers, of extending back their Annals 
te to an unreaſonable Length of Time.” 80 
then the Hiſtory of Egypt was not Vrven- 
tion; it was only extended back by. an active 
and learned Prieſthood to an unreaſonable 
Length of Time. Theſe Prieſts could make 
authentic Records, which ſedentary Monks 
could not do without the Imputation of 
* 
Be it ſo then, chat theſe active Prieſts 
extended back their Annals to an unreaſonable 
Length of Time, the Buſineſs of a Good 
Chronologer ſhould be, one would think, 
to correct theſe Corruptions or Miſtakes, to 
bring down to their right Periods thoſe 
mann that were unregſonably extended 
backward : 
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backward : And if Ofris was fixed in any 
Period of their Demigods, how preciſely 
and exactly ſocver thoſe Forgers of Records 
had placed him, yet, if he was demonſtra- 
bly placed wrong, and no Circumſtances 
will agree to ſuch a Period, it cannot but be 
right to bring him down to a Time, when 

Circumſtances will agree to him. 
© The onLY Tranſgrefſion againſt Truth 
in the Hiſtory of Old Egypt was, the 
* EXTENDING BACK their Annals to an 
* unreaſonable Length of Time.” This is 
aſſerted p. 212. If we go on to p. 245-6. 
Theſe Egyptian Prieſts, that could not be 
charged with any Vrvention, except the One 
/ juſt mentioned, are charged with © INVENT-· 
* ING à Set of Fables, and by a ſtrong 
« Effort of their Skill, throwing a general 
% Confufion cer the HisToRyY of the Ac- 
* trons of their Heroes, by bringing their 
** Births even lower down than the Times of 
* their certainly recorded Worſhip.” 80 
that tbeſe Maſters in their Trade, theſe ac- 
tive and learned Prieſts, not onl y extended 
back their Annals, but corrupted and 
brought lower down the Actions of their 
Heroes. What now becomes of the Au- 
thenticity 


( 
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thenticity of Annals owned to be corrupted, 
both backwards and forwards ? 

Mr. Warburton is endeavouring to ſhew, 
c from what Sources thoſe Accounts arofe, 
e on which the low Date of the Egyptian 
Gods is founded.” The firſt Source, 
* ſays he, was the Addreſs of the Egyptian 
* Prieſts to ſcreen their Hero Worthip 
from the Tnquifition of the Curious. We 
te have obferved above from a famous Fable, 
which the Egyptian Priefts 18vexTED to 
record the Danger this Superſtition in- 
« curr'd, and their Art in evading it, that 
* the Original of their H#o-Gvds was, 'a 
* Subjet MALITIOUSLY | PURSUED by the 
„ FREE INqQuiRERS of thoſe Times. For 
the Diſctedir of this Superſtition was, that 
<' theſe Gods had been Men; and the Proof 
of their Humanity was fetched from their 
late Exiftence. Now what did THESE 
« MASTERS IN THEIR TRADE do to evade 
« this Proof? We have feen before what 


«they did to obſcure the Bpury. Why, 
* by an equal Effort of their SHll, they 
„ 1xvENTED* 2 Set of Fables, which 

* brought the Births even lower down than 
the Times of their certainly recorded 

_« Worſhip. 
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% Worſhip. What they gained by this 
* was conſiderable; it threw a general Con- 
« Ffufion over the Hiſtory of their Actions. 
p-. 245-6. | 

Theſe Paſſages are ſo curious, that they 
will afford ſome conſiderable Remarks. As 
I. It is granted, that the Priefts, the ac- 
tive and learned Prieſts, extended back their 
Annals to an *© unreaſonable Length of 
Time: And, then they brought the 
Births of their Hero Gods © lawer down than 
« the Times of their certainly recorded 
* Worſhip.” Had they kept within, tole- 
rable Bounds either Way, ſome Regard 
might be paid to the Learning of theſe 
Maſters in their Trade. But their Extra- 


vagancy was ſuch, as to extend their Annals 


back thirty-two, or thirty-three thouſand 
Years before the Creation. Now, how 
Annals extended back thus much, and like- 
wiſe forwards, can be of any Value towards 
ſettling the Time when any Man lived, I 
do not apprehend. And which can beſt 
be relied on for ſettling any Point of Chro- 


nology, the little hing Greek Mythologiſts 


og Story Tellers, or Le * Hing Zo 
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tian Prieſts, who had ſo much addreſs, ahd 
were ſo much Maſters in their Trade? 

2. A Hiſtory of Thirty Thouſand Years, 
(nay ſome mightily enlarge the Number to 
ſeveral Hundred Thouſar.d, but to take the 
ſmalleſt number, Thirty Thouſand) ſuch a 
Hiſtory of Kings, moſt of whom are expreſ- 
ly faid to have done nothing worthy of no- 
tice, and not © the [vention of Sedentary 
Prieſts, muſt be very curious; eſpecially 
as it is to be neither contrary to Scripture, 
nor the Reaſon of Things: And ſuch were 
the Old Egyptian Annals, thoſe authentic 


Records of an active Prieſthood. 


3. Manetho was an Egyptian Chief Prieff, 
who wrote the Hiſtory of his own Country, 
and was admitted to their Secret Books. Let 


us ſuppoſe theſe to be the Annals which 


Herodotus copied. Now did Herodotus copy 
authentic Annals, and did Manetho do the 
ſame; and yet condemn Herodotus of Falſhood? 
It was well known that Manetho wrote at 
the command of (d Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus, and 
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that be had the HoLy Books wrote as ts ſaid 
by the great Mercury before bim. Theſe he 
interpreted, and afterwards he wrote of their 
Gods, Demigods, Heroes, and mortal 
Kings, of which the Egyptians (e) have com- 
filed a long and trifling Mythology. The 


Egyptians then were Mythologi/ts and Story 
Tellers, as well as the little Lying Greets; 


and therefore to be as little depended an as 
the Greeks for Hiſtory of Facts done by 
their Gods, Demigods, Heroes, Cr. Now, 
what Credit is to be given to theſe very 
Books that Manetho copied? Mr. Warburton 
tells us, that © the Ignorance of the Greeks a- 
* bout Egyptian Affairs may fairly be collected 
* from their Age, and from the Authors of 
&« their Intelligence. They all lived long after 
« the times in queſtion; and tho' © they re- 
= ceived indeed their Information from 
* Egypt it ſelf, yet for the moſt part, it was 
4. nöt till after the Deftruttion of | that anti- 
*« ent Empire, and when it was "now be- 
« come a Province in Succeſſion, to Afia- 
* tick and European Conquerors; when 
<< their ANTIENT AND PUBLIC REcorDs 
*© WERE DESTROYED, and their very Jearn= 


. Hexan Y cAvager Cureges! wyohoyley. ibid. 
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ie ing and Genus ap a conforraity 
te with their Greciun p 28; And 


again; Egypt © was long the Mart of 
i Knowledge for the Egfers and the V 


{© tern World, and as nothing ſo much ge- 


% commends this kind of Commodity as its 


% Antiquity, they fot it off by ronοπν R 
i corps, that extended td an unreeſonable 


% Length of Tims: Accounts af which have 
i been canveyed to us by Antient Authors, 
and fully confured by the NMadern. 


It this were the Caſe, I ask then; Whe⸗ 
ther the annual and autheniic Records (thaſe 
Labours of © the active and learned Prieſt- 
« hood”) were in Being at the Times of 
Herodotus or Manetho ; much more in the 


when he conquer d Egypi, carried away 
with him the Records of Egypt; and con- 
ſequently rn, nane of them 
but faithfully related what he could learn 
from the Prieſts. If Heradatus cauld not, ſuch 
as came long after him could not: They 
could anly write from what Mr. Warburtos 
allows to be, and calls FoRGED REcoRDs. 


And that they did do ſo appears from the 
, R | great 
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great Diſagreement among all that are con- 
cerned in this Affair. 


4. Euſebius ſaw Reaſon to attack theſe (7) 
idle trifling Records of Egypt, and complain- 
e much of them; and then comes Pano- 
derus, a Monk of Egypt, and falls foul on 
Eufebrus for not rightly apprehending hig 
Authors. | 

5. There is an Old Chronicon of Egypt, 
which contained ar Hiſtory of Thirty-Six 
Thouſand Five Hundred and Twenty-Five 
Years, which ended in Ne#anebus's Days, 
i. e. ſome Time before Alexanders Expe- 
dition; and this differs from Manetbo's 
Numbers. Without now mentioning Era- 

fofthenes, or Africanus, or Syncellus,--- From 
which of all theſe can we learn the authentic 
Amnals of Egypt? 

6. Since Mr. Warburton tells us, that 
the onLy Tranſgreſſion againſt Truth in 
e theſe Egyptian Prieſts was their extending 
back their Annals to an unreaſonable 
« Length of Time; I ask, Did they 
not invent Fables and-Lies to ſupport their 
Taolatry? Did they not invent Hiſtory ? Did 


+ (© eee pupghures 756 proaches. thid 
Ny | they 
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they not defignedly throw Confufiori upon all 
their Hiſtory ? It was the Effect of a very 
active Priefthood, tho not of a vety honeſt 
one, thus to forge Records to ſet off their 
own Antiquity”; and He himſelf owns, that 
they tranſgreſſed againſt Truth in many Re- 
ſpects; tho” here, he ſays, they did it but 

in One ONLY. 
7. I muſt not quit this famous Paſſage of 
Mr. Warburton, before I have made one 
more Remark upon it. Every one ſees 
with what Zeal and Warmth he treats the 
_ preſent Freetbinters. Now it happens that 
He has an Oecaſion to ſpeak of the Egyptian 
Invention to evade an Objection made to 
their Religion. The Objection was, That 
* their Gods had been Men, and the Proof 
of their Humanity was fetched from their 
1 s late Exiſtence.” p. 245. This Sub- 
ce ject, ſays he, was malitiouſly purſued by 
* the Free Inquirers of that Age.” Why, 
I pray; does he call this a malitious Pur- 
ſuit ? Ought it not to have been purſued 
by every Lover of Truth ? Why muſt that 
bo be imputed to Malice, which was ſo juſt, 
fo reaſonable, ſo unanſwerable an Objection 
o thoſe knaviſh Inventors, who were ſo re- 
R - ſolutely 
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folutely determined at all Adventures fo 
maintain their ſaperſtitious Follies ? 

Hero Gods, and their Worſhip implied 
a manifeſt Abſurdity. The Free Inquirers 
of thoſe antient Times ſaw this very clearly, 
and objected the Folly of paying Adoration 
to Men of late Exiſtence. The Egyptian 
Prieſts by a ffrong Effort of their Skill,” 
contrived to © throw a general Confuſion 
* over the Hiſtory of their Actions, in 
order to blind Mankind, and to © make 
«© them as indiſpoſed to believe the Old 
Stories of them, as theſe new Fables, 
« which it was impoſſible they ſhould 


« credit.” p. 246. I will not here ask, 


How he could fay, that the oxnLY Tranſ- 
greſſion againſt Truth in theſe Egyptian 
Prieſts was their extending back their Annals; 
But why is that here imputed by him to 
Malice in the Free Ingutrers of thoſe Times, 
ſince they had Truth” on their Sides, and 
direct Knavery and Forgery was on the 
Egyptian Prieſts Side? I do not wonder, 
that all who would freely enquire now-a- 
days into Things, are treated by him as 
Fools, or Knaves, or Blockheads, ignorant 
in Hiſtory, in Logic, in Latin, or Greek, 


* 
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in good Manners, or in Politieks. Could 
an Egyptian Priq two or three thouſand 
Years ago, have better acted his Part? 
Could he have uſed more Addreſs to 
make his Adverſary odious or contemptible ? 
Somebody makes Objection to Hero Gods, 
and Hero Worſhip. Preſently, He is a 
Free Inquirer : It is all Malice. As it the 
Fault lay in the Free Inquirer, and not in 
the forging Prieft ; as if it were a Crime to 
diſcredit ſo ſcandalous a Superſtition, or to 
attack what thoſe * Maſters in their Trade” . 
did, either to evade fo ſtrong a Proof, or to 
obſcure the Enquiry. 

_ Laſtly, It may be worth obſerving here, 
that Ofiris and J were placed in the Dy- 
naſty of the Egyptian Gods : And theſe had 
been Mortals deified. Now, if the Ac- 
count here given of the Management of 
theſe Prieſts be true, Theſe Gods ſhould pro- 
bably have been placed b:gher in Antiquity 
than Manetho has placed them; fince theſe 
Prieſts placed their Gods lower down than 
© the Times of their CERTAINLY RECORDED 
Worſhip. Now the Sixteenth Dynaſty of 
Men began about the Days of Abraham. 
R 3 above 
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above 3 500 Years ; And before theſe were 
the Demigods, for 2 14 Years; and before theſe 
was the Dynaſty of Gods, in which Oris is 
placed. If then this God is placed wer 
dtn than the Times of his certainly re- 
corded Worſhip ; he is certainly ftill placed 
long before the Creation-of the World ; and 
yet it ſeems he is placed lover by theſe Prieſts 
than he ought to be. What Regard now 
is to be paid to theſe Annals, thus abomina- 
bly forged or corrupted, and which are 
extended ſo unreaſonably backwards ? Or 
how does it appear, that theſe Heroes were 
placed lower down than the Times of their 
certainly recorded Wer ſhip ? 83 
Thus much to his fle Obſervation, made 
in order to weaken Sir Jaac's Account of 
the Egyßtian Chronology. His Second is taken 
from the Quality of the Evidence, which is 
another legitimate Prejudice againſt this 
New Chronology. It is chiefly the fabu- 
« hus Hiſtory of Greece, as delivered by 
e their Poets and Mytbolegiſts. p. 212. 
How eaſy is it here to declaim upon * that 
infinite Diſorder, confounding all Suc- 
* ceffion of Time,. its diſmember d and 
4% ill join'd Parts of Time?“ I admit, that 
1 | 


45 
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the fabulous Hiſtory of Greece is bad e ; 
but ſurely the Fabulous, Lying, Romantic 
Hiſtory of Egypt, is worſe, or at. leaſt as 
bad. The Greet Mythologifts have faid very 
falſe Things: but then they have faid 
fomething true: Whereas the active learn- 
<< ed Prieſthood” of Egypt have invented a 
whole Hiſtory of thirty thouſand Years that 
is all falſe. The Fabulous Ages among 
the Greeks are miſerably confuſtd ; and 
thoſe, who have wrote about thoſe Times, 
have made very bad Work : But notwith- 
ſtanding that, if from ſome Circumſtances 
mentioned by the Poets and Mythologiſts, 
a Man of Judgment and Sagacity can pick 
out Materials agreeable to the Nature of 
Things, to Sacred Hiſtory, to the Courſe 
of Nature, to the beſt Hiſtorians ; and can 
free what he ſays from Repugnances, --- 
Surely it is abfurd to argue, that ſuch Evi- 
dence is not to be admitted. The Difficul- 
ty is to find out in the fabulous Hiſtory, 


what is true, and to ſeparate it from what 


is falſe : Now if ſome Circumſtances, which 
the fabulous Writers mention, exactly agree 
with what true Hiſtory relates, and all fo 
tally together, as to confirm each other ; no 

R 4 Reafon 
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Reaſon can be given why a Man ſhould 
not make uſe of them to ſerve the Purpaſe 
of Trath. Nor muſt any one argue, that 
whoever relates any Fable is not to be cre- 
dited in what appears not to be Fable, un- 
leſs you would deſtroy all Hiſtory univer- 
What now is the real Uſe made by Sir 
Mar of theſe Fabulous Writers? Why, he 
has attempted from ſome Facts recorded by 
them, ſuch as the Genealogies of many, the 
Nambers of Generations paſſed, and ſuch 
like Circumſtances, to ſettle, in ſome Caſes, 
the Diftancts of Time from one to another 1 
and every Body muſt own, that he has ob- 
ferved a great Co incidence of Circumftances, 
which had eſcaped other Chronologers. He 
has tried, by a Method little minded by 


| others, to determine the Years, or within 


the Compaſs of ſome few Years, when cer- 
tain Facts were done; and this agreeable to 


the Courſe of Nature, and to the Helps 


which other Books could afford him. 
It is granted, that © Fable naturally joins 


cc together later and former Times. p. 213. 


But does Sir Naar depend upon fabulous 


Or Ws 
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for his Chronology ? Yes. Mr. Warburton is 
—_ to own, that the Hiſtarians of 
. reece and Egypt are the other Part of 
Sir Iſaac's Evidence.“ ibid. What would 
he have more? Would he have had him 
_ uſe of Mr. Warburton's © active and 
” JO ny ond dhe greateſt Liars 
to invent Hiſtory ? No. 
But « Theſe Hiſtorians ought to be heard 
«* out, but this he will not do.” I ask, Is 
he to take every Thing for granted, that 
theſe Hiſtorians fay? Mr. Warburion him- 
— this very Page, that anticnt 
- 2 falſely improved certain Fact: 
rough Miſtakes.” Was he not then 
to take the Method he did ; not to give into 
the Iroentions of the Sedentary Priefts of 
Egypt, thoſe Mafters in their Trade of Ly- 
ing, but to follow what appears to agree to 
Nature, to Aſtronomy, to Hiſtory, RO 
Bible, and to fuch Chronological Marks 
might rv to dirt and pride him through 
— impracticable Foreſt of Antient 
lt. Wardyrimn is pleaſed to dere that 
are taken from Greek Mytho- 


2 
logiſts. confiſting af Scraps picked up 
6 : promiſcuoully 
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« promiſcuouſly- from Fabuliſts, Poets, 
1 Seholiaſts, &c. What an excellent Chro- 
nology would he frame, were he to take in- 
to his Aid none of the Poets, none of the 
Scholiafts, none of all thoſe Books, which 
| his extenſive, © Cc. comprehends ? It 
he reſolves againſt the Aid of all Poets, and 
all Schaliaſts, and all Fabuliſts, I know not 
whether he would not give us as falſe a 
Chronology, as his Sedentary Prieſts of 
Bęype did a Hiſtory ; and, if the Greeks are 
allio be rejected as Liars, I am apt to 
thiriks there will remain but little Founda- 
tion for true Chronology or Hiſtory either. 
But why ſhould he be fo diſpleaſed with 
the Poets, and the old Scholrafts ? Are they 
of no Authority ? Or are they of Authority, 
when he uſes them, and not when Sir Iſaac 
does? How often hath he cited them in his 
favourite Account iof the Myſteries ? In one 
Page, I find Calhkmachus, and Nonnus, and 
Lacan, cited, p. 162. Euripides and Arif- 
topbanes, and Sopbocles, and Apollonius Rho- 
dus, and Ovid, and Virgil, &c. very often. 
And as to Scholiaſts, in one Page 206, he 
cites thoſe upon Euripides, Pindar, So- 
pbocles. How abſurd is it or him to con- 
| demn 
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demn that great Man for uſing Scraps pici d 
up promiſcuouſly from Fubuliſts, Poets, Scho- 
liaſte, when he himſelf does. the fame 
Thing in Confirmation of his darling * 
covery of the Myſteries? | 
This was Mr. Warburton's ſecond Obs 
ſervation ; and now I'll conſider the In- 
« ference he draws from them. It is this: 
We have, in the Diverſity of Ofiris and 
«« Sefoftris, a Circumſtance of Hiſtory de- 
« livered in the fulleſt, and moſt unvaria- 
ble Manner, by Annalifts of the beſt Aus 
« thority. All ſucceeding Ages agreed in 
te the Fact; and very ftrong, collateral Evie 
« dence ſupports it. p. 213. Now, © 

1. Theſe Aunaliſts of the beſt Authority 
are thoſe Egyptian Prieſts, whom all the 
World knows to be the greateſt Liars, and 
meer Inventors of Hiſtory for many thou- 
ſands of Years before the Creation. He 
himſelf has accuſed them of forging Records, 
and of deſignedly throwing Confuſion over all 
their Hiftory. Are Theſe the Men, whom 
he would have had Sir Iſaac implicitly fol- 
low in their Chronology ? 

2. What is this © very ſtrong, collateral 
Evidence? What Authors? How near 
the 


-- 
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the Time of Oi did they live? What 
Opportunitics had they of knowing the 
Truth ? What Grounds had they for their 
Aſſertions? Had the Aa he refers to, 
any Knowledge of even Letters in thoſe 
curly Days near the Time that Oris is pre- 
tended to have liv'd ? Have you any Chro- 
naloger or Hiſtorian now extant, either 
Egyptian or Greek, from whom you can 
ſetile the Armels of Egypt? Or is there any 
that lived within a thoufand, or many 
thouſands of Years of Ofr:is Days, if we 
fallow the abſurd, wild Chranology of the 
Egyptians ? The Prieſts tald Heradotus ſome 
Stories, which be ſeems not to have be- 
lieved, becauſe he oppoſes what might fair- 
ly be depended upon after Pſammitichus's 
Reign to what he had Hard: So that He 
knew nothing of theſe Annals, or Anne- 
it of the bet Authority. And then, as to 
Mr. Warburton's © ſtrong collateral Evi- 
* dence,”-— What js it, but that later Wri- 
ters have tald the Story uponas ſmall Grounds 
a$ former ones have dane? For as to cor- 
temporary Writers, of the ſame Age with 
Oi, or very many Ages after him, there 
are none that mention him. This chen 
4p, is 
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is what he means by ſaying * all fucceeding 
Ages agree in the Fact, — vzz. Writers 
not Egyptian, but what came after the times 
of Seſoftris (eren ſuppaſing that be lived as 
late as Sir aac makes him) a great deal above 
500 Years, relate ſome things which they 
had learnt from other Authors, or from In- 
ſcriptions, or fram Hearſay. Mr. Warburton, 
at 2506 Years diſtance, confidered as an Eng- 
lib Writer, may be deemed a collateral vi- 
dence, as well as any Greek or Roman Wri- 
ter whatever. 


This being premiſed, let me next enquire 
how he invalidates Sir Iaar's Notion, that 
Ojiris and Sefoftris were the fame. Sir Iſage's 
Argument for their Identity of Perſon is this 
---< pris, Bacchus, and Seſoftris lived about 
« the ſame time, and by the Relation of 
« Hittorians were all of them Kings of al 
Egypt, and reigned at Thebes, and adorned 
that City, and were very potent by Land 
and Sea: all tree were great Conquerors, 
“ and carried on their Conqueſts by Land 
** through ie as far as India; all three came 
over the Helleſpant, and were there in 
Danger of lofing their - Army: All Three 
* conquered Thrace, and there put a Stop ta 

cc their 
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< their Victories, and returned back frorti 
« thence into Egypt: All three left Pillars 
« with Inſcriptions in their Conqueſts, and 
e therefore all three muſt be one and the 
« fame King: And this King can be no 
<« other than Seſac. All Egypt including 
«  Thebais, Ætbiopia and Libya, had no 
* common King before the Expulſion of the 
* Shepherds who reigned in the lower 
Egypt; no Conqueror of Syria, India, 
«  Afia Minor, and Thrace before Seſac ; and 
ce the ſacred Hiſtory admits of no Egyptian 
« Conqueror of Paleſtine, before this King.“ 
Nxwrox's Chrono. p. 193. This is one 
Argument of Sir Jaac's, and to ſhew it of 
no Force, Mr. Warburton has compared the 
Actions of King Arthur and Wilkam the Con- 
queror in thirteen Particulars, from whence 
he argues --- Here the Number of ſimilar 
« Circumſtances in the Lives of Arthur and 
« Wilkam are evidently more Characteriſtic 
of ONE than thoſe in the Hiſtory of O/f- 
* ris and Seſoſtris. Yet we know that Ar- 
ce thur and Wiliam were really Two Men 
«© of Two very diſtant Ages.” p. 216. 
Did not Mr. Warburton ſee, or was he will- 
ing to conceal, ** RI TH. 
which 
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which Sir Iſaac urges? It does not lie in this on- 
ly chat they did fmilar Actions, which would 
alone be to no more purpoſe than if he had 
faid they had each two Hands, and each eat 
when they were hungry, as his two Heroes 
did likewiſe. -But in this particular Fact, 
that there was but One Egyptian King that 
reigned over all Egypt, Athiopia and Libya, 
till after the Expulſion of the Shepherds, and 
yet all theſe Three are faid to have done ſo. 
Suppoſe now that Arthur and William had 
agreed in ſo many Inſtances as Mr. Warbur- 
ton ſays, and then it had been added, that 
Britain was never conquered but by One: 
Would not it then have been true, that if 
theſe two conquered Britain, and yet Bri- 
tain was never but once conquered. --- Arthur 
and William would have been only different 
Names of the fame Perſon? _ 

Now Herodotus tells us, that Sefſo/tris was 
the (g) oxLY Agyptian that reigned over 
Athiopia. Strabo ſays, that Sefoſtris was the 
(b) FirsT that conquered Ahiopra : and in 

( Mir *Aryszho; *ArStonins Tets. Herod. I. 2. © 
; (4) Salvia Thy Alleria, x Tie TewyAodvurmay 


reg xdlacpiavirc . wit. Seſoftris. Strabe p. 1114- 
I. 1. Edit. Amſ. alias. p. 769. | | 
another 
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another Place he ſpeaks of Him as (i) over- 
running all Æthiopia as far as the Cinnamen- 
bearing Region. Now if Qfiris conquered 
and reigned over Stbiopia, and Seſoftris was 
the Firſt and only One, or the only gti 
that canquered and reigned over #/byopyn, 
theſe Two muſt be One and the ſame Perſon. 
That O/iris was an /Egyptian, and reigned 
over Ethiopia, Diodorus Siculus tells us: For 
He (k) appointed Buſiris to take care of thoſe 
Parts which lay towards Phanicia, and the 
Sea [i. e. the lower Egypt] ; and be appointed 
Antzus to take care of Ethiopia and Libya. 
He reigned therefore over all Egypt, and 
over Ethiopia and Libya: When he con- 
quered Ethiopia, (I) he taught them Agricul- 
ture, and he built canfiderable Cities, and left 
proper Perſons to take care of the Country, 
and to gather the Tributes, Thence he (m) 


marched through Arabia, by the Red Sea, to 
(i] Ebowre T4; Ae N ur axagay wixer ⁊t 
e Strab. p. 1138. alias 790. 
(4) Exxanilſ]as Is rakeg Tor win reits pointy M 
3 piger x Tay om & Sn b Buce n, Tay WT x4 
n Arrator, Diod: l. t. p. 10. Bd. Steph. 
(1) Kat et, 4% Farle rug d T4 
reef The . rb dj , ee ,. 
er rde Ae 4 Tos goges 40e 
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e Indies, and the further moſt Parts of the 
Earth. Now theſe Actions can agree only 
to Seſotris ; and are all founded on the Au- 
thority of the beſt Hiſtorians ; riot pick'd up 
from Porte, or any Mythilogi/ts. If the 
Proof be wanted that Sſoftris did theſe 
things, Straho and Herodotus are Evidences 
juſt cited: and Luran, though a Poet, may 
be added for his Weſtern Conqueſts. 
Venit ad occaſum mundique extrema Seſoſtris. 1. 10. 
The Queſtion now is, whether Ofiris and 
Sefoftris are different Perſons, or are they on- 
ly two Names of one and the fare Peifon ? 
To prove them really diſtinct Perſons, 
Mr. Nur burton affures us, That it was ati 
* ald Egyptian Cuſtom to call their earlier 
« Heroes after the Name of their earlier 
Gods.“ p. 217. This may accoutit for 
85 s being called Ofrrs, if ever that was 
their Cuſtom ; tho? a much better, and muck 
more natural Reaſon might be aſſigned. 
But here the Reader is ſadly diſappointed, 
fince Mr. Warburton has not produced one 
fingle Inſtance of this: Sefoft+is, as far as 
I can find, was never called Ofirrs; as from 
an earlier Petfon: Nay, Mr. Warburton 
himſelf carries-this Point rio farther; than 
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to ſay, That it is highly reaſonable to ſup- 
« poſe, that this Name was given ow.” 
io 

The Argument, which Sir Tac uſes to 
prove, that Qfiris and Sefoſtris were not 
diftinft Perſons, is, That they Both reign'd 
over ALL Egypt, Athiopia and Libya: Now, 
Seſoſtris was the One only, and the Firſt 
King that did ſo. Therefore Ofrris ' was 
only a different Name, not a diſtinct Perſon 
from Seſa/tris. To tell us, that it was an 
Egyptian Cuſtom to call later Heroes aftes 
the Name of their earlier Gags, is nothing 
to the Purpoſe. For if Ofiris and. Sefoftris 
. were diſtinct Perſons, then Two reigned 

over all Egypt, and Two conquer d Erhio- 
pia and Libya; contrary to Heradotus and 
Strabo's EXPRESS AssERTIOõSs. 

Mr. Warburton had Bid. — * r is highly 
ce reaſonable to ſuppole, that this Name was 
« given him, viz. That the Name of Oi 
ris was given to Seſoſtris, tho they were 
« really diſtinct Perſons.” There are but 
three Lines that come in between this Sup- 
' poſition, expreſely ſo called; and He goes on 
to aſſert the Pad, --- When now they 
« HAD Se them the fame Name, not 
4 x * « diſtinguiſhed 
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— +5" <rmerye ypeady 
« terity frequently confounded them With one 
% another, and in this Corifaſion gave the 
<« Actions of Oftr:s to Seſoftrrr, ant of S iris 
* to Ofris.” ibid, And again, © I baue 
© ſhewn; that a Sameneſs of Name was in 
« Pad; the only Cauſe of that Confortify; 
t and conſequently that their Perfohs were 
c“ diſtin.” P. 225. Has he proved, that 
Sefoftris and Ofiris were diſtinct Petſony ? 
No. It is but a Saperion; and then 2 
Fat is aſſerted, grounded ſtill upon a Sap- 
pofttion ; by which we are not advanced 
— It is roundly indeed aſſertod, 
© Poſterity frequently confounded” the 
— * uh the Truth is, Poſterity 
made Two Men out of One, Tus great. 
Conquerors of Ethiopia, Afa; Se. where 
there was but One; Two Kings of all Egypt, 
where there was but One; nor does the Sa- 
cred Hiſtory of the Bible admit of wy 
more than One. 
It is faid, That if what Clemens Alex: 
te endrinus tells us be true, that Sefoftres 
« was ſprung from Oi, there was ſtill a 
further Reaſon to give the later Here 
'* the Name of his great Progenitor.” rb56- 
C533 S 2 = Who 
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Who now would' not imagine, that Clemens 
tells us, that Seſoſtris was ſprung from Ofi- 
ris * And yet Clemens only tells us, what 
one (a)] Athenodorus, the Son of Sandon, 
had faid, when he was endeavouring to give 
as great Antthuity as he could” t poet. oh 
aud Clemens condemns him for his Irvention. 
This Athenodorus had invented a Story, 
purely to ferve his Purpoſe, that Seſoſtris 
of der'd Bis Progenitos Oſiris to be curiouſly 
made; and thus derives- Sarupis, as if it 
were + Word compounded of ' Ofiris and 
Apis, quaſi Ofrayis, Sarapir. A Story in- 
vented for the Sake of the Derivation. And 
how many imaginary Perſons, mere Inven- 
tions are in all Languages made, purely for 
the ſame Reaſon? From ſueh + Story no 
Concluſion can be drawn, either that Ofirrs 
was a real Perſon, or that he was a Pro- 
gene of Sefoftris. 
The better then to make up his Syſtem; 
Mr. Warburton tells 8 how this whole 
Affair was managed. Ofiris, becauſe 
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c Seſoftris was ſo, is made a great Conque- 
© ror, at a Time when Egypt was but juſt 
„ emerging from a State of Barbarity into 
« civil Policy, — But this ſeems to be one 
af the lateſt Corruptions in their Hiſtory ; 
« Herodotus giving none of theſe Conqueſts 
* to Ofiris, but to Seſoftris only; whence 
I collect it was the Product of ſome 
Age between him and Diadorus Siculus, 
* who gives it [them] to O/iris with all its 
** [their] Circumſtances, and ſupported by 
the Evidence of Antient Monuments.“ 
p. 221. Does not Mr. Warburton grant 
then, that what Herodotus told of Sefoftris, 
was by the active Prieſthood of Egypt cor- 
rusted, and the fame Conqueſts given to 
Ofiris with all their Circumſtances? For 
Diodorus, as Mr. Warburton owns, copied 
from their Annals, p. 211; And therefore 
He was not the Author of this Corruption, 
Nor is it likely to be a Grecian Addition, 
becauſe the Egyptians themſelves were far 
mous for their © extravagant Chronology,” 
and themſelves had invented a Hiſtpry of 
above 30,000 Years, and they were obliged 
to invent Names, as well as Things, to fill 
wa It was not then, as Mr. Warburton 
A S 3 calls a 
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calls it, Miſtake that gave Birth to this 
Corruption in the Egyptian Hiſtory. p. 223. 
but it was a National Vanity that gave 
Birth to it, and the fame Cauſe fapported 
it. They could not invent New Countries 
to be conquered; nor could they contrive 
any Thing but what muſt be taken from 
the ordinary Occurrences of Life to enlarge 
upon. When therefore they imputed to 
Ofris, or Siris, or Sirius, or whatever was 
the Egyption Heroes Name, certain great 
Actions, they took their Plan from Seſoftrrs's 
real Actions, and thus made a Difference in 
Time, when there was none in Perſon; and 
this was the true Cauſe of the Confuſion in 
the Accounts of is and Ofiris. They could 
not form even in Imagination a more uni- 
verſal Empire than Seſoftr:s had made him- 
ſelf Maſter of: Some therefore imputed to 
Ofiris, who was to be a Hero, the Actions 
of the real Seſoftris, and thus indulged their 
Vanity and Invention, by making Two 
Perſons, with two Names, out of one: 
And upon this Scheme, the Egyptian Chro- 
nachgy may be reconciled to Truth. Where- 
as, if you make O/iris and Sefoſtris different 

Perſons, and attribute to each the ſeveral 
; Actions 
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Actions imputed to them by Hiſtorians, 
all is Contradiftion and Confuſion of Times 
and Places, and Circumſtances. é 
+ But: Mr. Warburton ſays, that no one 
em in good Earneſt believe, that Egypt 
* vas indeed emerging out of a State of 
— at the Time in which Sir Jaac 
places Seſoftrrs.”” p. 226. Nor do I 
know, that Sir Jazc ſuppoſes, or ever 
thought of, any ſuch Thing. He ſuppoles 
indeed, that Egypt was, and had been mi- 
ly harraſſed with Wars; conquer d by 


the Shepherds ; the Shepherds again drove 


out of a great Part of Egype? by One King, 
and quite drove out by his Succeffor ; then he 
ſuppoſes Ammon to reign ; and this takes 
up one hundred Years. Then comes Seſac, 
and he reigns to a great Age, and ſets up 
one of the greateſt Empires that ever had 
been. Here is nothing like Egypt's © emerg- 
« ing out of Barbarity, but emerging out 
of a Scene of Subjection to Foreigners, and 
acquiring a vaſt Extent of Dominion. When 
therefore Mr. Warburton thinks it unlikely, 
that Seſoftris could © divide the Lands of 

« Egypt amongſt the People, reſerving an 


bs Annual Rent to the Crown; and imagines 
5 4 it 
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it improbable, becauſe we are certain this 
* was done long before him by the 'Patris 


been done by Se/o/tris, as well as by Joſeph, 
eſpecially ſince Egypt nad ſuffer d ſuch. 
great Alteratigns and Changes betwixt. Jo- 
ſeph's and Seſoftris's Time? But I ſhall have 
Occaſion to conſider this Matter again. by 
and by. 

From an Argument founded upon a 
mere Suppofition, Mr. Warburton ſays, if 
* the Caſe required, we ſhould not want 
« poſitive Arguments, ſupported by the 
ſoundeſt Part of Antiquity, to prove their 
Difference of Perſon,” p, 227. which, 
ſince he has been ſo good as to oblige the 
World with, let us conſider them. 

His firſt is taken from the Time, when 
Hero Worſhip was firſt inſtituted ; and it is 
to ſhew, that Q/r:is was as antient as 


** ſober Chrons{ogi/ts ſuppoſe,” I: ſand: | 


thus, © Hero Worſhip was as early as 
e the fit Inſtitution of civil Policy; there- 
fore the uſing the Name of Ofirts to this 
** Purpoſe, is Demonſtration, that he was 


* early as the jw — ſuppoſe.” | 


r 13 
He 


arch Jaepb; — Why might it not have 


Worſhip. 
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He then adds, that © Hero Worſbip was 
*«« ſubſtituted, and came after Planet Mor. 
. foip.” Now let me add, but Hero 
© Worſhip was as early as the firſt Ioftitu» 
« tion of Civil Policy : Therefore Planet 
% Worſhip. was before the firſt Inſtitution of 
« civil Policy.” This I ſuppoſe may be 
denied with great Juſtice; nor can Mr, 
Warburton prove, that Hero Worſhip was as 
early as the firſt Inſtitution of civil Palicy; 
nor. that Hero Worſhip came after Planet 


But this will deſerve a little further En- 
quiry. It was conceived by Epiphanius and 
others, that the Beginning of Idolatry was 
in Serug' s Time, What particular Evidence 
they had for this, I know not ; þut it con- 
ſiſted then in having anly pitured or calour- 
ed Objefts : They had not arrived to Images 
made of Wood, or Stone, Silver or Gold. 
Epiphanius's Words are, ſpeaking of Serug's 
Time, (o) © Then began Idolatry amongft 
Men, as we have it by Tradition. For as yet 
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* the Mind of Man had not diſcovered 
* the Mifchief of carved Images and graven 
or polifhed Stones, or Wood, or Silver 
« or Gold, or any other Subſtance; but 
only of what was H 
4 5 Reſemblances.” Two Generations 
after in Serug's Grandfon's Time, 6) Ima- 
ges of Men were made of Clay by the Potter's 
Art.  Tharra was the Inventor of this. So 
that Painting, or Colouring of Things, was 
the Beginning of Idolatry ; and in a little 
Time after the Potter made Images of Clay; 
and theſe were the firſt Images of Gods, 
that we read of. 

Euſebius ſpeaking of this very Serug, tho 
he makes him, by ſome Miſtake, of the Fa- 
mily of Japhet, obſerves, that he began the 
worſhipofmany Gods (c) For He, and Thoſe 
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«- who lived in his Time, honoured thoſe that 
** were before him, whether they were 
Warriors, or Governors, or did any 
„Thing valiantly or bravely, worthy in 
„ and as being 
** their Anceſtors they henoured them with 

e Statues and Pillars, and paid a Reſpect 
88 them, as if they had been Gods, and 
* facrificed there. But the Men that came 

et after, not knowing the Meaning of their 
Anceſtors, that they honoured them only 
« as their Anceſtors, and as Inventors of 
* Good Things, with only a Remembrance 
* of them, they worſhipped them as Ce- 
* leftial Gods, and facrificed to them.“ He 
goes on to deſcribe the Manner, and by 
what Steps this Deification was brought to 
PerfeQion : Their Names were firſt ordered 
to be put into their ſacred Books; then they 
made Feaſts at a certain Time in Memory of 
them, and ſaid their Souls were gone to the 
Nes of the Happy, and were no more to be 
judged or burnt with Fire: And that this 
Cuftam continued down to the Time of Tharra, 
the Father of Abraham. 
There may be ſome Difficulty in ac- 
counting * or reconciling theſe different 
Accounts 
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Accounts of antient Idolatry: Epiphanius 
aſſerting it to be originally painting only; 
Euſebius ſaying it was owing to Pillars. 
Perhaps Epiphanius only denied Gravings, 
and Curioſities, . or Niceties of Workman- 
ſhip, whilſt the Other ſpeaks of rough, un- 
poliſh d Pillars, And thus Petavius ac- 
counts for the Difficulty. 

Tharra was an Image-maker by Profeſ- 
ſion; and if Syncellus tells us Truth, (d 
« Abraham burnt his Father's Idols; and 
Haran, his Brother, going to put out the 
« Fire in the Night, was burnt himſelf.” 
The Idols of his Father were ſuch as he 
made and fold; and were the Images of 
Men made in Clay, and baked as Potters 
do. Theſe were the Images which Rachel 
ſtole, the Terapbim, the Go Gods that were her 
Fathers, Gen. xxxi. 19, 30. And that 
theſe Teraphim were Images of Men, and 
not of Stars, ſeems clear from hence, that 

Michal made up a Teraphim, an wa to 
repreſent David in his Bed. N 

Eprpbanius thinks, that it was (e) *: 15 long 
«© after” this Idolatry of Tharrg, that Men 
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worſhipped Saturn and Jupiter, and Ops and 
Juno; &c. — it was. As to 
Planet not a Word of it is ſo 
2 till a great while after 
this; never till after the Departure of the 
Children” of fuel out of Nr. 80 that 
why Mr. Warburton ſhould fo poſitively ſ& 
Hero Worſhip: to be after Planet Worſhip,” 
when this is no where mentioned till ſome 
hundred hg Wy" Cn * 8 
Reaſon. 

Mr. Wann next Point is, that Pla 
net Worfhrp was before the firſt Inſtitution of 
Civil Policy. This likewiſe is 'a Point that 
ſhould be proved from certain Fa; but 
2 an -e has * attempted 0 
do. 

A thitd pale; which Mr. Warburton has 
attempted to ſhew is, that Hero Worſhip was 
poſterior to Planet Worſhip : but by what 
means? By the Authority of Men, not one 
of which lived within ſo much as fbirtern 
hundred Years after the times of Idolatry 
were begun. Nor is their Authority of any 
Sort of Weight, where we can go much 
nearer to the. Fountain Head. But let us 
— all theſe Points proved, did al Hero 

0 Worſhip 
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Worſhip begin with Civil Policy? Did i6- 
do ſo in Egypt? If it did, then Ofris' muſt 
have lived as early as the firſt Inſtitution of 
Civil Policy in Egypt; i. e before at leaſt 
Abrabam's Journeys into Egypr ; for in his 
time there was a Ciusl Polity in that Country. 
Now: which arc the ſober Cagi, 
whom we are to follow? Thoſe, who re- 
gard the Annals of the Prieſts of Egypr, who 
extended backwards, or brought down their 
Hiſtory as they pleaſed ; or thoſe who have 
rejected all their fabulous Accounts which 
run out beyond the beginning of the World? 
What if Hero Worthip did begin with Civil 
Policy? Did it not continue after Civil Po- 
liey was begun? How then are we to fix 
Ofiris's Age, ſince Hero Worſhip began be- 
faxe Abrobant's time, and continued to the 
Argonautic Expedition, i. e. upon the com- 
mon Schemes of Chronology urrectifyed, 
at leaſt ſeven hundred Years? Was Ofrir 
the fn that was deified in Egypt? - Might 
he not be one of the laſt? Or were not 
Kulcan, Helius, Agathodemon and Saturw 
before him? And did not theſe reign 966 
Years before Ofiris, if you follow Manetho, 
the Egyptian Prieſt's Account? Or - might 
not 
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not he or his don Orus be the laſt? Or might 
not the Humour of deifying Mien continue 
there, to the times hen Men and Women 
brought the Trade into Eurype, and ſtock d 
the Heavens with mortal Men? What ſors 
of A Demenſtration then is this that O 
lived as early as he is uſually placed by con- 
mon Chronologers? _. 

We have a Second, — Progf 
« of their: [fs and Ofrit,] being the cow- 
% mon Betefaors of all Egypt, in the In- 
« vention of. Corn, Wine, and Civil Poli- 
© cy, as the Egyptian Annals deliver. Their 
other Hero Gods, as particular and partial 
« Renefactors,. being worſhipped: uariagſy. 
« But this fies them in their high Anti- 

« quity.”. p.. 217, 18. Theſe great gung 
Egyptian Amals, ſhould. not. be urged too 
far, eſpetially when a demonfiretive Pruf of 
any fact in Hiſtory depends upon them. I 
is true, that Herodotus tells us, chat no Gods 
the Egyptians in the fame wwoaried Manner. 
But nothing will hence follow, except.thav 
theſe Perſons raigned aver a Egypt. We 
not. ſuccaſſive, but contemporary: And thar 
Ne &© all 


h 9 ts. "_ 


' 
| 
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| * Egypt had no common King befors | 
r theExpulfion of the Shepherds ho reign- 
ed in the lower Egypt,“ as Sit frac ob- 
ſerved. The rde. were feduced by 
and quite expelled by 
And, who citended his Dominion over 
ll Egypt: - His Son extended his Con- 
queſts; and his Grandſon was the Con- | 
queror of Ætbiopia, Libya, Arabia, and 
all Aa. And he lived in an Age when 
Delfication was the Faſhion,” He might 
therefore be worſhipped by al Egypt in 
the ſame manner; how differently - ſoever 
they paid their Worſhip. to their particular 
Nomal Heroes: and in nei- 
ther difference of Perſon nor difference of 
Time, nor high Antiquity is at all affected 
by this demonſtrati ve Proof 
Annals here appealed to for the high Anti- 
quity of Ofris? Where are they to be 
found? Are they not Foygeries made after 
that the Greeks were in Poſſeſſion of Egypt? 
Were they not the Product of fore: Age 
„between Herodotus and Diedorus Siculus, 4 
and ſupported by the Bvidenoe- of! pre- 
+ cended antient Monumente? Mr. Mar- 


burton 
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gur ton imagines the Story of Ofiris's Expe- 
ditions, as told by Diedorus, to be ſuch an 
Invention, p. 221. and whether the Story 


of this © high Antiquity” might not come 
out of the ſame Forge, or whether it were 


the Invention of that active -and learned 
Prieſthood before that 3 
further Enquiry. 

| When we are told that their being e com- 
* mon Benefactors of all Egypt in the In- 
« vention of Corn, &c. fixes them in 
„their ICH ANTIQUITY,” ---Does high 
Antiquity imply the Age that Manetho places 
them in; i. e. before the Flood; reckoning 
his Sixteen Dynaſties as ſhort as you pleaſe? 
Or is it a time before Joſeph's Days, when 
we know Corn was well known in Egypt and 
uſed? Or how is it proved to be ſo early as 
the Death of Joſhua? For it has not yet 
been proved that the Egyptians had found 
aut that the Year conſiſted of 365 Days, fo 
early as that; and Ofiris was ovyywis de, 
not born before the Day, but with the time 
in which they added the additional * 
to the Vear. 

- Mr. Warburton produces a third 4 
ment: The Calf and Ox are own'd to be 
e F W 
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te the peculiar Symbols of Ofr:s: but the 
Golden Calf I have proved to be an E- 
te gyptian Symbol, therefore Oſiris at leaſt as 
old as Moſes,” p. 288. That the Calf or 
% were Egyptian Symbols is true; and that 
the Egyptians worſhip d ſome of their Kings 
or Benefactors under that Repreſentation is 
certain: And that the Golden Calf might be 
made by Aaron from the Model of Egypt is 
moſt probable ; and eonſequently that the 
Egyptian Symbol of an Ox or Calf to repre- 
fent ſome deified Perſon was as old as Msſes, 
is granted, The only Points that ſhould. 
have been proved were, that theſe, Symbols. 
were © peculiar to Ofiris ;* and that Oris 
lived as early as Moſes. A reaſon is eaſily 
to be aſſigned why O/iris (ſuppeſing him and 
Seſoſtris to be the ſame) was worſhipped 
under that Symbol; but that it was pecu- 
* har to Oſiris, ſuppoſed: to be a diſtinct 
Perſon from Seſoftris,, to be ſo worſhipped; 
or that it did not denote ſome other Bene- 
factor different from and prior to Ofris,. is 
the Point to be proved. Vgſius () is trong- 
ly of Opinion, that Jeſepb was repreſented: 
by the Egyptians under that Figure; ane he 


{/) Voſlius de Idolol. Lib. 1. C. 29. 
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has with him ſeveral of the Antients that 
Were in that Notion i and he ſhews by (c- 
 vecaF Arguments, that a more proper Symbol 
could not have been inverted for 4 I 
Benefaftor; {5 much Honoured by the King! 
And he has very well obſerved; that even 
the Romans exproſſed thelt Senſe of Kitidheſs 
done chem by the Diſtributioti of Cn among 
them, by giving L. Minutius a Golden Ox. 
The Invention of the Symbol was certainly 
very antient ; but that it was'* peculiar to 
% Oris, and thence to draw an Argument 
of Offris's Age, and to make him as an- 
tient at leaſt, as that Syinbol, is too much to 
be taken for granted in this Place. The Ox 
feems at firſt to have been the Symbol of 
Agriculture ; then of the Perſon; whoever 
he was that improved Agriculture; after- 
wards it was the Symbol of (g) Seſoftris or 
Ofiris, who taught his conquer d Subjects, 
either Agriculture, of to plough with Oxen. 


The fourth Reaſon is taken from a Con- 
ceflion made by Sir 1ſaac : --- © Our great 
. Author owns, that the King, who in- 
e vented Agriculture in Egypt, {&ms to 

@ Kala J Thy r Jig ,] Tis hre re 


enn. Diod. Sic. 1. 1. P 16. 
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© have been worſhipped by his Subjects in 
the Ox er Calf for his Benefaction. Now 
* the Ox or Calf was the Symbol of Ofirrs. 
<« But Agriculture we certainly know was 
« invented before the Time of Joſeph, 
« which will bring us to ſeek for Ofiris 500 
«. Years higher than Seſac, who is our Au- 
« thor's antient Ofiris or Sefoſtris.” ibid. 
Here again Mr. Warburton takes for 
granted, that the Ox or Calf were fo pecu- 
liarly the Symbols of Ofiris, that they were 
never applied to any one beſides. - Does he 
not ſee, that Sir Jaae, in the Paſſage here 
quoted, gueſſes, that the King, who by bis 
Irvention firſs peopled the lauer Part of 
Egypt, and reigned over it, perhaps the King 
of Meſir, «where Memphis was afterwards 
built, ſeems to have been worſhipped by his 
Subjects after Death in the Ox or Calf for his 
Benefaction? The lower Part of Egypt be- 
ing yearly overflowed by the Nile, was little 
uſeful to any Inhabitants, before it was 
made capable of bringing forth Corn; or 
maintaining its own People. The Seafons 
therefore were neceſſary to be obſerved ; 
the Overflowings, and the Abatements of 
the * le; the Opportunities of Sowing and. 
AX Reaping ; 
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Reaping ; the proper Paſturage of Cattle,--- 
Theſe, and ſuch like Benefactions, of Him 
who diſcover d theſe Things, occafioned 
the Worſhip of ſome King of Lower Egypt 


at firſt. . His Name, as a proper Name, 
ſeemed not to. have been Ofiris, for none 
ſach was in Being ; but an Ox, oc Calf, 
"Mw was ſet up, as the Symbol of fo good 
a Benefactor: And this Name long after- 
wards was appropriated to him who was the 
great Conqueror of the World, and who 
taught the conquer'd Nations, Weſt and 
South, to plough with Oxen. Agriculture 
therefore might have been 700 Years in 
the World, or twice as much, before Se- 
ſoftris's Age; and yet that wil not prove, 


either that -Seſo/tris might not be worſhip- 
ped in an Ox; nor that Poſterity might not 


appropriate that Symbol to Him, which 
had been before applied to others. 

But let us fee at what Time theſe Maſ- 
ters of their Trade have fixed their Dynaſty 
of Gods and Demos, and how long that 

Manetho, the Sebennyte, has given ug 
an Account of Sixteen Dynaſties of Egypt; 
TY but 
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but before any of theſe began, were the 
Dynaſties of their Gods and Demigods. | 


Vale reigned — — 124, Years 4 and 4 Da 
Eau, Son of Vulcan, 86 Years. " * 


Agatbodemon — — 56 Years 4, and and 10 Days, 
40 Years tnd A half: © 
Ofiris and Js — * * 

The Sth is not 


D — — — 29 


nn EL 


971 Years, 6M. 14 Days. 


Orus, a Demigod — 25 Years. 
Mar „ 4A Demigod. 222 
Anubis, a Demigod — 17 
Hercules, a Demigod — 15 
Apollo, a Demigod — 25 
Ammon, a Demigod — 30 
Fithoes, a Demigod — 27 
Soſus, a Demigod — 32 
Jupiter, a Demigod —20 

9 


All theſe, our Chronologers, (reckoning 
them, as they muſt be 4 or 5000 Years be- 
fore the Flood ) have juſtly placed to 
the Account of the Fabulous C — — of 


Egypt. 


= 
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Egypt. Nor has the Exactneſs of Months 


and Days, as well as Years, which the 
Gods reigned, made theſe Records of that 
ative and learned Prieſthood gain any Sort 
of Credit with the judicious. Ofiris and 
Is are here fixed to a Time, when it is on 
all Hands agreed 'they could not live. If 
therefore they are reckon'd in the Number 
of their Gods; and it is certain, that they 
did not live at the Time, where they placed 
them; and it is certain too, that they dei- 
gell their deceaſed Kings and Benefators ;-- 

muſt we not look for them at a Time, 
when the Deification of Mortals was the 
Practice of a Country? And if we can find 
among their Kings, or great Men, any one, 
whoſe Actions are the fame, or ſimilar to 
His who is deified, may we not conclude, 
that the God and the Mortal. were the 
fame Perſon. And is it any Objection, that 
the Chronology does not agree, when upon 
all Schemes, either Offris is a mere fictitious 


| Perſon, or you muft place him where his 


Actions will fuit with the Nature of Things, 
and Circumſtances of Hiſtory, tho! it be a 
thoufand, 'or 1500 Years later than the 
ers of Egypt bad placed him. And ſup- 

T 4 pole, 
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poſe, that we are allowed to look for him 
before Foſeph's Days; or ſuppoſe, as late as. 
Foſhua's Days; whatever will juſtify our 
looking ſo low, will juſtify our deſcending, 
much lower, even as late as Solomon's or. 
Rehoboam's Days; if the Circumſtances of 
_ Hiſtory and Times will then agree to him. 
It is certain, that Ofr:s did not live at 

the Time where the Egyptians placed him : 
And the Names of the Gods that reigned 
before him, Helias and Agathademort, are 
Greek Names, which in thoſe early Days 
were nat, could not, be given to Egyptian 
Gods, If ever therefore, by examining 
Hiſtory, we can find a Mortal that certain- 
ly did the Actions imputed to the God, we 
muſt bring ſuch God from his High Anti- 
quity ; eſpecially fince we know the Prac- 
tice of the Egyptian Prieſts, who were wont 
to extend their Hiſtory backwards to fuch 
an unreaſonable Length of Time. Oſiris is 
perhaps no mare than a corrupt, ill pro- 
nounced, Egyptian Word ; and not the pro- 
fer Name of any one. Whether it was 
derived from , an Ox, becauſe Sefotris 
taught bis conquer d People to plough with 
Oxen ; - Or whether 1 it is an Athiopian Word, 
and 
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and given to the Conqueror from his com» 
ing from Egypt up the River Nile to in- 
vade them ( for they called the Mile (a) 
Siris) or whether it comes from any other 


Words, I think we can hardly fay with any 
Certainty. But if the Egyptians deified a 
Hero of theirs, under the Title of Ofrts, 
a Name by which he was called, either by 
his Neighbours the AÆtbiopiant, or from 
his Benefaction to his Acquiſts, by teaching 
them Agriculture, — this was a good Con- 

trivance to conceal the Mortal under a Name, 
which he obtained as a God; and the only 
Difficulty is to find out the Hero, who 
was deified under ſuch a Name. Now 
when ſo many Circumſtances agree to Se- 


| foſtris, which Sir Jaac has, with a peculiar 


Sagacity, laid together, one cannot much 
doubt, but Ofir:s was the Name of the 
God, whom Mortals call'd Seſoftr:s. 

But let us ſuppoſe with Mr. Warburton, 
that We are to look for Ofiris before Joſepb's 
Days, ſhall we not then throw more Con- 
fuſion upon all that is tolerably clear, than 


(a) Ede rierdrese narigyerar vera Naas 
Oc rel AiBunver in” dream Tous irre- 
Dieis un" Aidioror u ⁰,EwWu 


Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 221. 
We 
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we had before. It was but in p. 189, that 
Mr. Warburton agrees, that the Fable of the 
Birth of the Five Gods, Ofris, it, Typho; 
QOrus, and Nephthe, could not be invent- 
% ed before the Egyptian: had found out 
* that the Year conſiſted of 365 Days; 
and this He fuppoſes to be © @ #tthe after 
e the Death of Joſhua.” The learned Mr. 
Shuckford had argued from that Fable, that 
| theſe Gods were not deified before they knew 
that the Year bad theſe froe Days added to it. 
But Mr. Warhurton denies this Conſequence, 
and pretends, that the five Gods were deified 
Before this Addition to the Tear, and ſays; 
the Fable was made o commemorate the In- 
fertion of the ue Days. But that which 
thews, that O/ir:s was not prior to the Ad- 
dition of theſe iray6usrz:, or Addition of the 
five Days, is, (if any Credit is to be given 
to the Pillars ſaid to be found at Ny/a in 
Arabia) that in them, He is faid to be, 
evyywi; dat ere, born at the very Time when 
theſe Days were found neceſſary to com- 
pleat the Year ; and conſequently long after 
Foſeph's Death; nay, and after Mafes's 
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- No Tune then being at all agreed. on, 
quire, who was the Man, to whom the 
Egyptians gave that Name? Who is it, and 
when did he live, who was ſo much talked 
of in Egypt? Mr, Warburton has made a 
Digreſſion to © diſcover the general Cauſe 
cal all the miſtaken Identities of. Perſons, 
* by tracing down the Religion of Greece 
** from-its Original.” p. 229. But this an- 
. ſwers not the Point. There was ſome One 
Perſon in Egypt, called Bacchus or Dionyſas , 
and the ſame Perſon was called Ofiris, by the 
Canſent, as Sir Iſaac obſerves of all Antiquity. 
This is affirmed © by the Egyptians, as well. 
<< as by the Greeks, and ſome of the Antient 
„ Mythologifts, as Eumoſpus and Orpheus, 
e called Ofiris by the Name of Dionyſus.” 
p. 193. How a Diſcourſe, which traces 
down the Origin of the Religion of Greece, 
can help us in this Affair, I own I do net 
fee. Had the Queſtion been,---whence the 
Greeks derived their Bacchus, or Dionyſus, 
then it would have been proper to have 
ſbewn, from whence the tutelary Gods, or 
the Names of the tutelary Gods of Greece, 
cue. . 
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the Perſon called in 3 Ofiris, or Dio- 
ayſus, and when he lived? Sir Jaac thinks 
him from many Circumſtances, all concur- 
ring, that Seſoffris was the Perſon intended. 
And to prove this, he ſhews, that That 
Bacchus. (whoever he was) or Ofrit, was 

famous for doing the very Things which 
made Seſoſtris famous: Bacchus, or Ofiris, 
vas contemporary with Se/o/tris, and both 
<< were Kings of Egypt, potent at Sea, 
great Conquerors, and carried on their 
« Conqueſts into India and Thrace ; there- 
* fore they muſt. be ane and the fame 

% Man.” Let the Greeks then derive their 
Bacchus from Egypt, or India; or let them 
fetch the Name from whom you pleaſe, 
Mr. Warburton. owns, that Bacchus © was 
«- but Two Generations earlier than the 
% Trojan War, and as he did all the Ac- 
tions of his Contemparary, and was King af 
the ſame Country, they muſt be one, and 
the ſame Man. 

The next Attack upon Sir n That 
vehereas he [Sir Jaac] conſiders the Ge. 
« neglogies of their Gods and Heroes, and 
« finds them to co-incide with the Time 
<« of Seſoris; This he thinks to be a 

h Confirmation, 
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* Confirmation, and further Evidence of 
„ the Truth of his Opinion.“ D. L. p. 244. 
And is it not remarkable, that there ſhould 
be ſuch a C- incidence? Is it not very ſur- 
priſing, that at a Time, when fo many Fables 
were invented and contrived to confound alt 
Truth and Knowledge; when there was fo 
much Confuſion and Contradiction, not on- 
ly of Places, but of Times and Perſons; 
when fuch a Darkneſs as might be felt, 
appeared on the Face of Antiquity; yet 
That great Genius found out a Clue that 
guided him thro' that Labyrinth, and made 
him able to ſhew others, who were willing 
to travel, how they might with Pleaſure 

and Profit go thro' that unkngwn Land. 
What is it now to the Purpoſe to enquire 
into the Cauſes of all this Confuſion ? Be 
the Sources of it, all that Mr. Warburton 
has labour'd to ſhew ; and let Antiquity, 
as he expreſſes it, fink and founder itſelf 
« in the treacherous Soil of Mythology,” 
p. 250, Vet if any Co- incidence of Facts, 
unobſerved by any Body before Sir Jaac, 
will help us out of this Mire, and give us 
Footing upon a ſure Bottom, the greater 
| | | Honour 
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Honour is due to him who made the Dif: 


But it ſeems, © the greateſt Part of Sir 


« Haac's Reaſoning from theſe Genealogies 
is on an Error of his own. Sir Tac, 


_ &. who ſuppoſed,---that the Gods and God- 


« defſes left of getting and bearing Chil- 
« dren when they died, concludes from 
* the Mythologic Account of their O 
« ſpring, that they muſt needs have lived 
« but two or three Generations before the 
War of Troy. --- It being notorious, that 
« every Age of the Pagan World ſwarmed 
with the Progeny of their Gods, Sir 
c Taac's Conclufion from the Time of their 
Sons and\Grandſoins to their own is alto- 
<< gether fallacious.” p. 250, 251. | 

To prove this to have been the Cafe, 
we have this Affair traced up to the © Ori- 
< ginal,” and all the Caufes affigned of 
duced. The firſt Cauſe was the Contri- 
vance of Wives to hide their Adulteries, and 
of Virgins to excuſe their Incontinence. A 
Second was the Ambition of this pretended 
Offepring themſelves, in order to fupport 
their Authority amongſt their barbarous Fol- 


lowers. 
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lowers. A Third was the Flattery of Syco< 
phants. The Laſt is, that it was a mere 
Figure of Speech in the Eaſtern Phraſeo- 
logy. Allowing now this to be all true: 
Does Mr. Warburton infer, that the Per- 
fons worſhipped by the Pagan World were 
not real Perſons, infamous for their perpe- 
tual Intrigues? Becauſe ſome Wives or Vir- 
gins might contrive Excuſes for their In- 
continence, did not Txpiter of Crete, or 
Bacchus, or any ſuch quondam Men or He- 
roes, indulge themſelves in Amours? And 
if they did, may you not with Probability 
argue from the Time of Sons or Grandſons, 
to the Time of Fathers or Grandfathers ?- 
Sir Jaac finds, when he conſfigers the Ge- 
nealogies of the Gods and Heroes of the 

Antients, that they caincide with the Time 
of Seſaftris, --- This is one Circumſtance : 
He finds all the Actions reported of a God 
Bacchus, to agree exattly with Seſo/tris,— 
This is another Fact: He finds, that the 
Offspring of Bacchus, his Sous, were Ago 
nauts, --- This is a third Fact. Now: the: 
Argonautec Expedition, being one Genera- 
non later than Seſo/tris, this is certainly a 
good co- incident Circumſtance, which helps 

9 to 
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to fix the Age of Seſotris or Bacchus.” If 
indeed the Plea of being the Son of a God 
were to ſtand ſingle, and no other Cireum- 
ſtances concurred to fix a Chronological Point 
but that one, perhaps ſome or other of the 
Reaſons here aſſigned by Mr. Warburton 
might be ſufficient to deſtroy all Depen- 
dance upon an Argument deduced from the 
Age of the Son, to the Age of the Hero, 
faid to beget him: As it might juſtly be 


urged, that you could not fix the Age of 


| Mars from the fix d Age of Romulus. But 
yet, when Circumſtances co-incide; when 
the Age of the Father, and his Circum- 
ſtances agree very well, and tally with the 
Age of the Son; when Times agree with 
the reſpective Ages of the Offspring, and of 


the God or Goddeſs; and when you have 


nothing beſides that prevents or excludes 


Aſſent, there it may be very ſafe to infer 


the Time of the Father, from the Time of 
the Son. It is very well known, that Ro- 
mulus was born of Rhea Sylvia by a Fa- 
ther unknown: There are ſeveral Ways of 
ſaying or underſtanding, that he was begot 
4 Mars ; and conſequently it does not fol- 
„that Mars the God was the certain 
Father 


d. 
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Father of Romulus, or was but one Genen 


ration prior to Romulus. But ſuppoſingy 
that you are not led by any other Circum- 


ſtances, to conclude a Child not to be the 


Son of any God or Goddeſs, but to be re- 
ally deſcended from ſuch à Perſon who has 

been deified ; ſuch Offspring, and /a Chro-—- 
nology fixt upon ſuch Principle, is not to 
be rejected, becauſe Tricks have been play d, 
und Contrivances uſed, to conceal Inconti- 
nence ? A Son of Apollo may be no more 
than a Poet, or a Muſician; as a Son of 
Mars may be no more than à Hero in 
martial Atchievements: A Son of Venui 
may be no more than one begot i a Com- 
merce ſecret on any Girl. But when /Eneas 
is declared td be the Son of Venus by An- 
thiſes, and Venus appears to have been the 
Miſtreſs or Wife of Cinyras, a Perſon 
who lived in thoſe Times, no Reaſon can 
be given, Why Venus Herſelf ſfiould not 
bo thought to have been the real, proper 
Mother of Ear, How odd-'would it 
have been for the old Apologiſts to have 


uſed this Argument againſt the Pagan, if 


they had not conceived. the Pagan Gods 
telly to have had ſome Children? And 


U bo 
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how. eaſily might the Pagers in their Turn 
have anſwered this Argument, by ocging the 
figurative Senſe of ſuch Expreſſions; as the 
Son of Henus, Bacchus,” Apalla, &c.? But 
both Heathens and Chriſtians underſtuod 
this Affair in 2 fue, literal Senſe; and then 
it is as eaſys in ſuch Caſe, to argue from 
Sons or Grandfons to the Times their Sires = 
lived in, as it is in any other Caſe to argut 
from Father to Son or Grandſon, and thence 
to compute; the Diſtance of their Ages. 
I know not how it is with you, or with 
others, but as ſoon as I have read over l 
Jaac Newton's Chronology, and I look into 
Sir aac a ſecond Time, imagining, that J 
had laid hold of ſomething that would guard 
me againſt any Fallacies, I know not What 
is the Matter, but all Aſſent is gone, and I am 
juſt in the Condition. I was befere I began to 
read. Mr. Warburton charges his Adverſary 
indeed with. falſe Facts miſtaken Cunclhafions, 
Confuſion, Contradiction to the, Hiftary 
apd Aſtronomy ob the Kiba, to —_— 
mcer Words which. — no Manner of 
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Itmprefzon; but vaniſh as ſoon as I begin 
to look into Sir ads Book. I fee in 
That none of the Contradictions to Hiftary, 
none to great Probability; and as to any 
Contradiction to the Aranomy of the Bible, 
even Mr. Warburton has nat once attempted 
to ſhew it, tho' it ſands as an Accuſation 
againſt Sir Jac in the- Beginning of d- 
Chapter. 

But I ſhall proceed next to canfider the 
Conſaguentes with which Mr. Warburtox 
charges our great Author, Theſe are di- 
vided into <obat He would not venture to ad- 
nit, and | thoſe which be would. Now hath 
tbeſe.directiy CONTRADICT Scripture, and 
the Nature of Things. So that, as we before 
proved, the Error of bis Canclafion from the 
Fulſboad of bis Premifſes, we' now begin at 
the other End, and fhall prove the Fai/hoad 
of bis. Premufſes from the Error of lis Cons 
clufion. p. 255. 

Firſt then, M. Warburton conſiders ſome 
Couſtquencts, which Sir J/zec, for their 
*«. apparent Falſhood, was obliged to pats 
, over in Silence. New if they are appq- 
„ rently falſe,” one would not be much 
ſurprized, * 
en 2 in 
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in Silence. But what are theſe? Why, it | 
ſees, * thoſe very Hiſtories, on which 
« Sir Jaac builds his Identity, tell us, that 
* Ofires invented the Culture -of the Vine 
e and aboliſhed the Cuſtom his Savage Sub- 
© jects had of eating one another : That his 
Wife and Siſter Is taught them to ſo 
« Corn, and gave them their firſt Syſtem of 
* Laws : That they were both the Patrons 
oy « of Naſcent Arts; and that all the In- 
© ſtruments of Huſbandry were found out 
* in their Time.” Suppoſe now, that 
"thoſe very Hiſtories, which tell us Things 
which are *<* apparently falſe,” tell us other 
Things which are apparently true, — do 
they not ſtand upon the Foot that other 
Hiſtories, all Hiſtories, do? Suppoſe one 
were to appeal to Herodotus for the Truth of 
— any Fact; would it be a Confutation of 
that, to cite arty Miſtake of Herodotus about 
it; and then to ſay, that That very Hiſto- 
ry tells us a falſe, idle, groundleſs Story, 
which tells us what is cited from him as 
Truth? Hiſtorians tell us inconſiſtent Things 
about Ofiris, or any other Perſon. Is the | 
Conſequence this, that nothing is at all to be 
believed about him? Or may not à Diſtinc- 
t10n 


* 
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don be made betwixt what is apparently 
true, and apparently falfe ? 

The very Hiſtorians, on which Sir Jſaac 
builds his Identity of Ofir:is and Seſafris, 
tell us the Inventions of Ofiris. Very true. 
* But if Ofiris were Sir Iſtac's Seſoftris, all 


de theſe fine Difcoveries were made but two 


& Generations before the Trojan War, and 
e full 5oo Years after the Exodus, and 
e then, --- What are we to think of the 
e Bible? The Queſtion is not, What are 
we to think of the Bible, but what are we 
to think of thoſe © authentic Annals of that 
« active and learned Prieſthood,” copied by 
Diodorus? Are we obliged to believe Dio. 
dorus, or any one in Things apparently 
« falſe?” But Sir Iſaac is obliged © either to 
* receive the Conſequences he has rejected, 
© or to reject thoſe he has received; or 
* laſtly, to ſhew, that they ſtand upon dif- 
c ferent Authority.“ p. 257. All this goes 
upon this Suppoſition, that Sir Iſaac had no 
other Authority for what he had ſaid about 
 Sefeftris and Ofiris, but only one Diedorus, 
How many other Authors are cited for the 
Facts of Ofiris and Sefoftris, beſides Diado- 
rus?” And the Point is to reconcile theſe 

U 3 ſeveral 
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ſeveral, diſcordant Stories. Herodotus telly 

us of the Conqueſts of Sefoftris : Drodorus 
tells of the fare Conqueſts of O/iris. Strubo 
too tells us of the Conqueſts' of Sefoftris. 
Where now is the Inconſiſtency of rejecting 
ſome Things faid by Drodorus, which are 
apparently falſe, at the ſame time, that 
one admits other Things, which are agree- 
able to what the Bible and other Hiſtorians 

relate? The Conqueſts made by Oſiris are 
certainly the very fame Conqueſts which 
Seſeſtris made; and as they were but once 
made, Ofr:s and Seſaſtris muſt be the ſame 
Perfon. Thus far then Diodorus may be 
truſted in his Account of Ofiris; becauſe 
other Hiſtorians give the fame Account of 
the Conqueſts, only ufing a different Name. 
But then if Diodorus adds what cannot be 
true, 1 do not fee, that any one is obliged 
to admit that, tho he does admit _ 
Things that may be true. 
But Sir Iſaac had the Misfortune to ad- 
mit that Part of the Sicilian's Account, which 
had the very leaft Foundation. If one 
« Part of the S:c:han's Account be of better 
1 Authority than the other, it is that which 


6 « ä Ifis invented cages For be 
| r expreſsly 
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* expreſuly tells us, that this was found. 
<*. written" on a large Column in Hieragiy- 
pbic Characters, half conſumed with Age, 
then ſtanding in the oy of Nye in 
Arabia p. 27. 

Lou muſt not imagine from this politive 
Aſſertion of Mr. Warburton, that Diadarus 
ever ſaw this Column, or read the Infcrip- 
tion, or ©* expreſcly tells us” any ſuch Thing. 
He tells us only what others reported, either 
to be written on the Pillar, or to be impoſ- 
fible to be read, through Length of Tune. 
And as he © expreſsly tells” the Story in this 
Manner ; it is certain, Firſt, That he never 
ſaw, nor pretends to have ſeen, the Pillar 
itſelf. Secondly, Suppoſing . ſuch: a Pillar 
to be ſtanding at Nyſa in Arabia ſome time 
or other, this will prove Ofr:s not to have 
lived before ſome Egyptian King had con- 
quer'd Arabia. And which of the Egyp- 
tian Kings did this before the Times of Se- 
ſoftris, 1 leave you to find out. Thirdly, 
Mr. Warburton tells us, that theſe Pillars 
were written in FHieroglyphic Characters. 
J fuppoſe he did this, becauſe. the Pillars 
ſhould appear of very great Antiquity, But 
lr wt wwe. in Hiergghypbie 

We 3 & Characters, 
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CharaFers, but is lg yoduuer:, in Sacred 
Eetters, that is in an Alpbabetic Charatter. 
Now this Sort of Writing was not in Ofiris's 
Times in Egypt, if you place Ofiris ſo early 
as Mr. Warburton would place him. Laſt- 
ly, As to Ofiris--himſelf, he is ſaid to be 
ovyſerss huicze, born at the ſame time with 
THE Day : That is, he was contemporary 
with the Introduction of the five Days, 
which were found neceſſary to complete the 
Solar Year, on one of which Ofiris was 
brought forth by Rhea ; which ſhews him 
not ſo early as Joſeph, no, nor ſo early as 
Jaſbua; and I think it was as late as Solo- 
mon's Days. | 


But what after all is the Srcilren's Ac- | 


count that is of ſuch Authority F Why, it 
ftands thus, I am not ignorant, that ſome 
** Writers tell us, that the Sepulchres of theſe 
«© Gods | Ifis and Oſiris] are in Nyſa in 
Arabia, from which Place Dionyſus 25s 
called Nyſæus. And that there is a Pillar 
6 erected to each of theſe Gods, on which, 
| «.in Sacred Characters, is written, Cc.“ 
Then he gives us the Inſcriptions, which, 
$107 J dia dreyraie, they SAY can be read, 
Does He 3 Notion of theſe 
6 Writers ? 
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Writers ? Does he credit the Story of theſe 
Piflars? Does he approve, or fay a Word 
in Approbation of them? What then is the 
Sipilian's Account? Or what is it that is of 
ſo much better Authority in this Place, far 
Nes Invention of Agriculture, than for any 
other Piece of Hiſtory, which Drodorus 
relates? 


Well, but what is reported to be fuld 


upon this Pillar concerning Tfis? © (a) T 
% am Queen of ALL the Country. Tam Wife 
and Siſter of King Oſiris. 1 am the firſt 
« that found out Fruit for Men.” When it 
is affirmed of %, that ſhe was Queen 
of all the Country, it muſt be at a Time 
when Egypt at leaſt, probably Egypt and 
Arabia too, was all under one Government: 
And in Courſe not before the ſeveral Kings 


of Coptos, Thebes, This, Elephantis, and 


other Places, were reduced under one Go- 
vernment. She therefore did not live be- 
fore the Shepherds were drove out of Egypt; 
and they reigned according to TFoſephus up- 
wards of five hundred Years. I think he 


( I $144] ; * 4 * 
A, ) Th % # 'Ogieid oe re ad, 2 


alu aaf dug dude. Died. p. 16. 


—E 
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has much encrcaſed the Number of Years, 

that the Shepherds reigned over the lower 
Egypt : However that is not the Point now 
in Hand. Ii, I fay, could not. be Queen 
of all Egypt, till ſome time after Miſobrag- 
antboſis's Days; nor could the ſet up a 
Pillar in Arabia, before Arabia was con- 
quer'd by Egypt; which again could not 
be before Se/oftris's Days; and then Letters 


were known, and all is conſiſtent thus far. 


But what are: we to fay to thoſe Words.--- 7 
en the firſt that foumd cut Fruit for Men? Not 
certainly, that ſhe was the £&/? that found 
out Corn: For that was long enough known 
before Her Days. Nor that She invented 
Agriculture : for that likewiſe was known 
and practiſed before She was Queen of all 
Egypt. This therefore was apparently 
« falſe” of her, and conſequently to be re- 


jefted: When therefore Diodorus ſays, that 


She found out Wheat and Barley, which 
grew as other Herbs did about the Country, 
but was unknown or undiſtinguiſbed before ber 
Fime, and that Ofiris contrived the Method of 
working and managing theſe Fruits. -— This, 
I fay, muſt be owing to ſome Miſtake, per- 
haps to ſome dpuble Meaning of a Word, 


O 
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or to a Similitude of Words, or ſome ſuch 
Cauſe, which led them to impute the In- 
vention of Carn-Fruit to her, inſtead of 
the Thing which ſhe really diſcovered. 
Perhaps I could make a probable Conjecture, 
what her Diſcovery was, conſiſtent with 
her Time ; and with what She had a Right 
to glory in. (5) But as it is but Conjecture, 
I ſhall fay no more than this, — that it is 
apparently falſe, that is invented Agri- 
culture, let Diodorus, or any one elſe, re- 
late ſuch a Story; and therefore it is to 
be rejected ; and that She lived as late 
as Sefoftris's Days, appears from theſe Pil- 
lars, if they are of any Authority; and 
therefore thus much might be uſed by Sir 
Tfaac, as a proper Evidence, becauſe agree- 
able and conſiſtent. 

The next things conſidered by Mr. War. 
burton are, the Conſequences which Sir 


(3) is ſaid to have found out Fruit for Men. Fruit is 
MD. wo_ and in the Plural, PD. 1 Sup 
now that ſendi down any Shi the Red 

* 
Con, any ward, had ay t Coun- 
try called in , in the Phanician Delek. 
PIE 5. -. the Ifland Toaprobaxe, famons for the fineſt 
Gold, and Ivory, and Peacocks, t&c.—The Word is the 


fangs, or fo near the fame, that the Miſtake is vary 


ealy. 
cc Jaac 
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% Jſaac has thought fit to eſpouſe, ſome of | 
© which are theſe, that Inſtruments of | 
* War, Horſes for Military Service, Ani- 
- mal Food, the exact Diſtribution of Pro- 
e perty, Alphabetical Letters, and the well 
* peopling of Egypt, were all the Product 
te of the Age of Seſoftris.” p. 257-58, 
And has Sir Jſaac really admitted, or /- 
pouſed theſe Conſequences? You will be 
juſtly ſurpriſed, if I tell you, that Sir Iſaac 
never has eſpouſed ſeveral of them ; nor is 
there a Word in Sir Jſaac about them. e. gr. 
The very firſt Conſequence here men- 
tioned, That Sir Iſaac eſpouſes, is, that In- 
ſtruments of War were the Product of the 
Age of Sefo/tris. Does Sir Iſaac eſpouſe this? 
No. Mr. IVarburton himſelf interprets theſe 
Inſtruments of War, not Swords, not Spears, 
but © Armour,” which is very different from | 
what thoſe comprehenſive Words, --- © In- 
« ſtruments of War,” may mean. And 
ſuppoſing *© Hiſtruments of War” means 
&« Armour,” has Sir Jaac any where ſaid, 
that © Armour was the Product of the Age 
of Sefoſtris? No, He expreſſiy ſpeaks of 
Armour as invented long before Seſoſtris's 
time, nay before his Father Ammon's time : 
TRY and 
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and he is not wont to be guilty of Contra- 
diction. But let us examine the Grounds of 


this Imputation. -. 
 * Vulcan, ſays Sir Taae, reigned in y- 
*« and Byblus till a very great Age, living to 
te the times of the Trojan War — and after 
the Death of his Wife Calycopts, he built 
„ Temples to her at Paphos, and Amathus 
* in Cyprus, and at Byblus in Syria, and in- 
* ſtituted Prieſts to her with facred Rites 
*« and luſtful Orgia, whence ſhe became the 
Dea Cypria and the Dea Syria. Cinyras 
* deified alſo his Son Gingris by the Name 
e of Adonis --and for afſifting the Egyptians 
« with Armour, it is probable that he him- 
te ſelf was deified by his Friends the Egyp- 
« tians, by the Name of Baal Canaan ot 
Vulcan: For Vulcan was celebrated prin- 
% cipally by the Egyptians, and. was a King 
« according to Homer, and reigned in Lem- 
% mes: and Cinyras was an Inventor of 
* ARTS, and found out Copper in Lemnes, 
e and the Smith's Hammer and Anvil and 
« Tongs and Leayer, and employed Work- 
c men in making Armour and other things 
« of Braſs and Iron, and was the only 

« King celebrated i in Hiſtory for working 


* 
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*« Tſaec has thought fit to eſpouſe, ſome of 
< which are theſe, that Inſtruments of 
* War, Horſes for Military Service, Ani- 
c mal Food; the exact Diſtribution of Pro- 
e perty, Alphabetical Letters, and the well 
e peopling of Egypt, were all the Product 
« of the Age of Seſoftris.” p. 257-58, 
And has Sir Jac really admitted, or e/- 
fouſed theſe Conſequences? You will be 
juſtly ſurpriſed, if I tell you, that Sir Iſaac 
never has eſpouſed ſeveral of them; nor is 
there a Word in Sir Jaac about them. e. gr. 
The very firſt Conſequence here men- 
tioned, That Sir Iſaac eſpouſes, is, that In- 
ſtruments of War were the Product of the 
Age of Seſo/tris. Does Sir Iſaac eſpouſe this? 
No. Mr. I/arburton himſelf interprets theſe 
Inſtruments of War, not Swords, not Spears, 
but Armour,” which is very different from 
what thoſe comprehenſive Words, --- In- 
t ſtruments of War, may mean. And 
ſuppoſing © Irftruments of War” means 
& Armour,” has Sir Jaac any where ſaid, 
that * Armour” was the Produ#? of the Age 
of Sefoſtris? No, He expreſſly ſpeaks of 
Armour as invented long before Seſoftris's 


time, nay before his Father Ammon's time: 


and 
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and he is not wont to be guilty of Contra- 
diction. But let us examine the Grounds of 
this Imputation. 


Vulcan, ſays Sir Jae, reigned in Cypras 


and Byblus till a very great Age, living to 


<« the times of the Trojan War — and after 
<* the Death of, his Wife Cahcopis, he bailt 
„ Temples to her at Paphos, and Amathus 
* in Cyprus, and at Byblus in Syria, and in- 
** ſtituted Prieſts to her with facred Rites 
*« and luſtful Orgia, whence ſhe became the 
* Dea Cypria and the Dea Syria. Cinyras 
* deified alſo his Son Gingris by the Name 
© of Adonis -- and for aſifting the Egyptians 
« with Armour, it is probable that he him- 
& ſelf was deified by his Friends the Egyp- 
« tians, by the Name of Baal Canaan ot 
* Vulcan: For Vulcan was celebrated prin- 
% cipally by the Egyptians, and. was a King 
* according to Homer, and reigned in Lem- 
« 6s: and Cinyras was an Inventor of 
* AgTs, and found out Copper in Lemnes, 
and the Smith's Hammer and Anvil and 
** Tongs and Leaver, and employed Work- 
% men in making Armour and other things 
« of Braſs and Iron, and was the only 
< King celebrated in Hiſtory for working 


WM 
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<« in Metals, and was King of Lemnes, and 
* the Huſband of Venus: All which are 
the Characters of Vulcan: and the Egyp+ 
<« ans about the time of the Death of Ci- 
te zyras, viz. in the Reign of their King 
« Amenopbis, built a very ſumptuous Temple 
« at Memphis to Vulcan, and near it a fmal- 
« ler Temple to Venus Hoſpita --- Vulcan's 
<<. Wife.” Newton's Chronol. p. 224-25.” 

Mr. Warburton's Remark on theſe Words 
is, — Here we have a Hero living till 
the time of the TxoJan War, not only. 
« the IAventor of Arms, but likewiſe of 
<« the very Tools employed in making them.” 
p. 258. Will not the moſt careleſs Reader 
aſk, from what Words of Sir Jaac could 
Mr. Farkurton draw this Conſequence, that 
Vulran was the InvexToR of Arms? He 
is faid indeed to be the Inventor of Ax Ts, 
which I could fancy Mr. Varburton read 
AR Ms, and confirmed himſelf in his Miſ- 
take by ſoeing it faid, that he afifted the 
Egyptians with ARMOUR. 
That (6) Ciayras found out the Smith's 
Hammer, Tongs, Leaver and Anvil, in Cyprus, 


b) Cinyra invenit — metalla FI Sy > 2 
hem os forcipem, marculum, Veftem  . £4. * 2486. 


Pliny 
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Pliny tells us: But Pliay does not lay that Arms 
could not be made without theſe Tools. It 
is a groundleſs Remark of Mr. Warburton, 
that Ginyres found out the very Tools employed 
in making them; inſinuating as if Arms could 
never have been made without the Tools 
invented by Ginyras ; whereas Arms and Ar- 
mour too were invented, as is agreed by all, 
before Cinyras's Days; nor is there one 
Word in Sir Jaac to the contrary. 
Mr. Warburton goes on to obſerve, that 
% Homer ſeems indeed to make Vulcan the 
* Inventor of Arms, but at the fame time 
% makes both him and His Invention, the 
* Product of a much earlier Age. By his 
„Poem of the Trojan War, it appears that 
Military Weapons had been then long in 
*< uſe.” p.'259. And then he very truly 
 Infers, that if Military Weapons at the time 
* of the Trejan War had been in long uſe - 
„ amovgft the Greeks, it is impoſſible they 
<« ſhould. have. been but ju n 
| >66 Egypt. p- 200. | 
But who i here oppoſed? Has Sir Jace 
ever. ſaid, that Afz/ztery Weapons, or Arms, 
or Armaur, were but uf invented either in 
_ or any where elſe? Sir aac has in- 
deed 
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deed ſaid, that it is probable that Cinyray 
„ or Vulcan was deiſied by bis Friends the 
<« Egyptians for aſſiſting them with Armour; 
an excellent uſeful Defence againft Arms, ot 
Military Weapons ; but when either Arms, 
or Armour were invented, is not fo much as 
remotely hinted at in this Paſſage about Vui- 
can. 

However, let me obſerve; that Euſebius 
has this Remark, as it is in Cedrenus, that 
Fulcan was deified by the Egyptians --- as 


Plato ſays, for ſhewing them the Art of 
making Varlile and Huſbandry Tools of 


Tron; for before him they fought with Stones 
and Clubs, g 65 5 Hes, ToAtjunGy x) e- 
Y1xav igyandiov THY 3h G1 ings ,und abril; N 
Zaile, Aid yep N ferdaac ironiuer ved aire. Not 
that he invented Axis: but be fbewed 
« them bow to make certain 
« Tron,” as Plato obſery 

I cannot but take Notice, that in Hamer 
their Military Weapons were made of no 
other Metal than Copper, though Iron was 
the Metal that beſt would reſiſt ſuch Wea- 
pons. Ulyfjes's Spear was Ayu NA 


a Copper-headed Spear. And when with 


that he had ſlain Democron, Apollo eries ou 
o 


Infiruments of 


| 
| 
| 
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to the Troans, to come on agaiaſt the Greeks, 
— Er ot ASC xi e e | _ 
Xaaxlr dv da Temwediygoa. Iliad. . 309, 510. 
becauſe their Bodies were not made of Stone or 
Iron; to be able to reh Copper. They had 
indeed found out the Art of heading Clubs 
with Iron, and Areithous was called the Club- 
Fighter, 


Ourtx' dg & ri e labs, Lvel Tx n,, e 
AA oiÞngein xoguvy piryvuo xe e NY. II. V. 140. 


becauſe he did not fight with Arrows, or 4 
long Spear, but broke whole Troops with an Iron 
headed Club. . tron was then fo valuable a 
Commodity, that it was reckon'd among the 
Treaſures or Riches that a Man had. Ac- 
cordingly Adraftus reckons it as ſuch, I. C. 

And Achilles threatens to carry it away with 
his Gold and Copper from Troy to Phrhia > 
Thad. i. 366. Andafterwards when he waspro- 
poſing and giving Prizes to the chief Heroes 
at Patroclas's Funeral, one of them was no 
more than a great heavy Coit of Iron. Now 
if Vulcan had been the Maker of Arms or 
Military Weapons of Fon, it was certainly 
a great Improvement, and for which he 


might have been much eſteemed by the Men 


of War, both for Offence, and Defence. 
X However, 
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However, I muſt own that I do not find 
that Vulcan made his Armour of Iron. To 
make Achilles's Armour Vulcan put into the 


Fire Copper and Tin, Gold and Silver, 
xa Aa I” i Tet H dTHpia, dare 
Kal xονν H, x) doug. II. Z. 474, 475. 
His Sword was made of Copper, xn 


the Gold and Silver were for Ornaments. 
And though Virgil had made Iron a part of 
the Metals uſed in furniſhing out Areas to 
Battle, yet it was only for his Sword. 
Vulnificuſque Chaiybs vaſta fornace liqueſcit. 
The reſt were of Copper finely poliſhed, and 
bright. | 

But as Sir Jaac has not ſaid that Vulcan was 
the Irventor of ARMs, ſo I do not remember 
that in Homer he is made the Inventor of 
them. He was famous for making excellent 
Armour, ſuch as Bucklers, Helmets, Breaſt- 
Plates, Securities for the Legs; things which 


*he made for Achilles at the Requeſt of Thetis. 


— ag x, Tevpdaciay 
(n) Kit ANAG AU as, cmopugiongs A lu, 
Kai Seen IM. Z. v. 458. 


(n) The Kynuis; were made of Metal. 
Zneas's were, læves ocreas, electro auroque recofo. En. viii. 
Achilles v, T*uZs e xrnuibas avs xawlſige. II. Z. 612. 
were, Kynuidas oyery «xo paves. Heſiod. Scut. 
Herc. v. 122. CES »- 
Theſe Vulcan to Hercules the Argonautic, as he did 


And 


his Shield. Hpairs xav]e HER. idid. | 
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And the Breaſ/t-plate that Agamemnon wore 
was one that Cinyras gave him. 


— — Yona Tet c lee 

Tov 6/8 61 Kirvens N@xs Eevitior ae. 

ede 36 cu Ss iy nxi@, wer Aae 

Ee Tpoiny vis avaTIeuoaga: Luba. 

Tavixe 6: 7% Sau aut ouer@ Bac. Ii, A. 19—23. 


Inſtruments therefore of War, of all kinds 
were invented; Arms and Armour too, be- 
fore Vulcan's Days. But I ſuppoſe the excel- 
lency of his Workmanſhip was fuch, for 
Strength as well as Ornament and Uſe, as 
might occaſion his Deification. 

Or if he found out in his latter Days, 
the Art of working Iron well, and of mak- 
ing Armour of that Metal, and taught the 
Egyptians to make their Tools for War and 
Huſbandry of that Metal in particular, he 
might be deified on that Account. 

© Diodorus Siculus tells us (c), that Jupiter 
was the firſt that found out Suite of A. 
mour, and that he armed his Soldiers with 
them: and that he granted the Honour of 
this Invention to Mars ; at the ſame time 


( TigSroy naſeoxudone Tevorhiar, G læerlia rac ua 
Jer. Diod. Sic. Edit. Hanov. p. 341. Scuta 
Curetes primi invenerunt. Servius in Virg. En. ix. of - 4 


X 2 


t 
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that Vulcan had the Honour of the Invent- 
ion of every thing worked by Fire, either 
in Iron, Copper, Gold or Silver. But 
whoever really was the Inventor, Vulcan was 
the Perſon famons in his time for making 
Armour only, not Inſtruments of War” in 
general: and this Sir aac may and does 
< eſpouſe,” but not that Inffruments of War 
were the Po r of Seſo/tris's Age. 

It may not be improper to take Notice, 
that · eas, the Name by which Vulcan is 
called, is derived from wi, Init, and ſigni- 
fies one that works at the Fire: as Veſta, 
irla, comes from the ſame Original, though 
it alludes to another Reaſon. 2 
= by. 

To prove that Sir Jaac meant that Pulcan 
was the IxvEN TOR of Arms, Mr. Warbur- 
tan ſays, © That this was our Author's 
© meaning 1s plain, from what he tells us 
* of the Egyptians fighting with Clubs in 
« the time of Seſoſtris, which certainly was 
& for want of better Arms; and ſtill plainer 
t from what he tells of Vulcan's being 
made a God, which certainly was for a 
« new Invention.” p. 258, 


Sir 
2 
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Sir Jaac ſays, that Seſoftris invaded Li- 

* bya, and fought the Africans with Clubs, 

* and thence is painted with a Club in his 

* Hands; ſo Hyginus, Afri et Ægyptii pri- 

*« mum fuſtabus dimicaverunt.” Sir Haac 

| might have added to this the Authority of 
Pliny, who ſays, Prælium Afri contra E- 

gyptios primi fecere fuſtibus quos wocant (a) 

Palangas. I. vii. c. 56. Was this done be- 

fore the time when Seſqſris in his Father's 

| Reign invaded Libya? Or when was it that 
the Africans and Egyptians firſt fought with 

Clubs? Did the Egyptians invade Africa 

before the time here mentioned? If they 

did not, you have the Teſtimony of Pliny 

as well as Hyginus to the Fact. But this, 

ſays Mr. Warburton, was certainly for 

«© want of better Arms.” What if Copper, 

« and Iron too, was found out and worked 

in Crete, and Lemnos, and in other Places ? 

4 Does it follow, that it was carried thence in- 
to Africa? Or was it carried in ſuch Plenty, 
that all ſorts of Military Weapons were made 
of them? You have a remarkable Inſtance 
in Scripture of a Nation, but little before 
(a) The Word from whence the Latin Term Phalanga or 
Palanga is derived is JD. Phalac which fignifies a Club 


or Stick. 
X 3 the 
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the times we are now ſpeaking of, I mean 
of the Jews, going out againſt the Philiſtine: 
to Battle, when there was no Sword or Spear 
found in the Hand of any of the People that 
were with Saul and Jonathan, but with Saul 
end with Jonathan there was found, 1 Sam. 
Xili. 22. What now was it that theſe People 
were armed with, but Clubs and ſuch like 
Military Weapons? As late as Alexander's 
Days, you find a conſiderable part of the 
Derbices in Darius's Army, armed no better 
than with Stakes burnt, and by that means 
bardned. Quidam, ſays Curtius, lignum igni 
duraverant. And when Charidemus the 
Athenian was giving his Judgment about the 
Forces of Alexander, and deſcribing their 
Hardineſs --- I ſuppoſe, fays he, Ironically, 
the Thefſalian Horſe, and the Acarnanians, 
and Etolians, a Body unconquered in War, 
will be repelled with your Slings, and Stakes 
hardned by Fire. Jam Theſſak Equites et 
Arcananes, AEtolique, invitta bello manus, 
fundis credo et haſtis igne duratis repellentur. 
Curt. I. iii. c. 2. It does not follow from 
hence, that Weapons of Iron or Copper were 
not found out, or in uſe, long before theſe 
times: Nor does it follow that Arms, and 

Military 
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Military Weapons made of Copper, were not 
before Vulcan's Days, who excelled in mak- 
ing Armour. In the Army of Xerxes, I 
cannot but obſerve, that the Libyans had 
not their Military Weapons armed with Iron, 
or any other Metal; but they vſed Darts or 
Favelins burnt and hardned in the Fire, 
Ace E- xeeeperer. Herod. 1. vii. c. 71. 
Not I ſuppoſe for want of better Arms, for 
all other Nations that compoſed that immenſe 
Army had their Weapons made of Iron, or 
at leaſt headed with Iron, or ſharp Stone: 
But the Libyans were uſed to this Sort of 
Weapons, and beſt could uſe them againſt 

their Enemies. | 
Nor does it follow that the Africans + 
fought the Egyptians with Clubs, © for 
« want” as Mr. Warburton ſays, of better 
« Arms,” but becauſe they were uſed to 
fight with Clubs. For Strabo mentions a 
Nation of Ah:pians called Megabari, who 
_ uſed Clubs headed with Iron, and likewiſe 
uſed Spears and Shields too. Strab. I. 16. p. 
1122. or 776. And when /Eneas came to 
Faly and was engaging with Turnus, we find 
Ciſſeus and Gyas in Virgil routing whole 
Troops with Clubs---Sternentes agmina Clava, 
X 4 Dgqjeci⸗ 
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Dejecit leto. Nihil illos Herculis arma, 
Nil valide juvere manus—Sc. Eneis. I. 10. v. 319. 

So that much after the Days of Seſoftris, 
it was not unuſual for Nations to fight with 
Clubs. Sefoftris therefore might be painted 
with a Club in his Hand, for his conquering 
the Africans that fought the Egyptians with 
Clubs; or perhaps the Egyptians might fight 
with Clubs as well as the Africans; and 
thence the Conqueror was ſo painted. It is 
certain that Hyginus and Pliny teſtify the Fact: 
and the time agrees to Seſo/tris, whatever 
was the reaſon of the Fact, which at this 
Diſtance of time we can know nothing of, 
but what Hiſtorians or others tell us. But 
be it what it will, Sir Jaac docs not © ef- 
e poulſe” this Conſequence, that Inſiru- 
« ments of War were the PrRopuct of the 
« Ape of Seſoftris.” 

The ſecond Conſequence, which Mr. 
Warburton tells us, that Sir Iſaac eſpouſes, 
is, © That He makes Seſoſtris's Conqueſt 
of Libya the Occaſion of furniſhing Egypt 
« with Horſes.” p. 26+ By this Mr. Warburton 
means, not that Seſo/tr;s's Conqueſt of Li- 


bya was a particular, occaſional Circumſtance, 
that furniſhed Egypt with Horſes at that 


time, uy it was the firſt Occafien of Egypt's 


abounding 
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abounding with Horſe. Tuis is what he 
charges Sir Jaac with eſpouſing; and he 
grounds his Charge upon theſe Words. — 
After the Conqueſt of Libya, by which 
Egypt was furniſhed with Horſes, and 
« furniſhed Solomon and his Friends, he 
* prepared a Fleet.” Could any Man 
miſtake theſe Words, except one that was 
defirous or reſolved to find Fault? Sir Jaac 
fays, that Libya ſupplied Egypt with Horſes, 
and enabled the King of Egypt to ſell fo 
many to Solomon and his Friends. Inſtead 
of this obvious, natural Meaning of his 
Words, Mr. Warburton tells us, That Sir 


Jaac was © ſpeaking here of the Original of 


e thoſe civil Advantages, for which antient 
«© Egypt was ſo much celebrated.” Sir 
Jaac was ſpeaking, Here? Where ? Not in 


this Page, nor near it. He is here ſpeak- 


ing of the Times of Seſoſtris, of the Con- 
queſts of Seſoſtris, and of nothing elſe. But 
becauſe Sir Jaac had in other Places, upon 
other Occaſions, or in Mr. Warburton's own 
Words, BzFoke and AFTERWARDS told 
e us his Thoughts of their [the Egyptian] 
© Aſtronomy, Navigation, Letters, Names 
" 1 Weapons of War, We cannot 

„ THEREFORE 
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* THEREFORE avoid underſtanding what 
| 0 * he HERE ſays of the Libyan Horſes, to 
| e mean, that the Conqueſt of that Country 
| «© was the firſt Occaſion of Egypt's abound- 
« ing with Horſes.” p. 262. 1. e. Becauſe 
Sir aac has BEFORE and AFTERWARDS told 
us his Thoughts of the Origin of ſeveral 
Things in Egypt: TrutrEForE HERE he | 
has told us his Thoughts of the Origin of 
the Abundance of Horſes. But why © can- 
© not He avoid underſtanding” a Paſſage, in 
a Senſe, which He fays contradits the 
Scripture, when Sir Jaac is in Fact ſpeak- f 
ing of a particular Circumſtance of Time, ö 
which enabled the Egyptians in a remarka- | 
ble Manner to ſupply their Neighbours with 
a particular Commodity ? 
Sir Jagc Newton was perhaps one of the 
moſt accurate and exact Writers that ever 
was; clear, expreſſive, and ſo careful in 
the Chaice of his Words, that ſcarce can“ | 
you alter a Term, without hurting his 
Meaning. He is, ſpeaking of a particular 
Time, when Egypt was enabled to ſupply 
Solomon and his Friends with a great Num- 
ber of Horſes. Mr. Warburton underſtands 
this to mean, that, in Sir aac's Intention, 
| | ce This 
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* This was the FIRST Occafion of Egypt's 
e abounding in Horſe.” He is fo juſt as 
to own, that in another Place, and when 
Sir IJaac was ſpeaking on another Subject, 
and not of the Empire of Egypt, He con- 
feſſes, that Egypt abounded with Horſes 
c earlier than the Time he here aſſigns.“ 
Why then does Mr. Warburton here declare, 
that he © cannot avoid underſtanding” Sir 
Taac, in a Senſe contrary to his avowed 
and expreſs Words in another Place, at the 
Expence of a Self-Contradiction in a Man 
ſo accurate as Sir Iſaac was? Eſpecially too, 
when he ſaw, that ſuch a Meaning was a 
direct Contradiction to Scripture? But had 
Mr. Warburton not put ſuch a Meaning 
upon theſe Words of Sir Iſaac, as is con- 
trary to his own expreſs Words, and to the 
Scriptures too, he could not have pretend- 
ed that Sir aac eſpouſed the Conſequence, 
which here he charges him with. 

At what Time Egypt began to. abound 
with Horſes, Sir aac no where ſays. He 
obſerves indeed, that © in the Days of Saul 
e the Pbiliſtines brought into the Field 
* againſt him thirty thouſand Chariots, and 
2. Ar thouſand Horſe ; and that the Canaanites 

cc * bad 


— 
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* bad their Horſes from Egypt.” This was 
ſeveral Years before the Times of Sefoftris, 
and conſequently it was not owing to the 
Conqueſt of Libya, that Egypt at that Time 
abounded with Horſes. Egyp! was greatly 
now improved, and much abounded in 
Horſe, and was in a very different Con- 
dition from what it was at the Exodus of 
the Children of Hrael. For © in the Days 
« of Moſes all the Chariots of Egypt, with 


« which Pharaoh purſued Iſrael, were but 


* fix hundred.” This was Sir Iſaac's Way 
of Reaſoning, in his Chronology, p. 167. 
allowing Egypt very much to abound in 
Horſe, and to have ſupplied the Canaanites 
with them long before the Conqueſt of Libya. 
But this Notion of Egypt's having but 


fix bundred Chariots at the Time of the 


Iſraelites going out from thence, does not 
favour the Opulence, Strength and high 
Antiquity of that Empire, which Mr. War- 


| burton contends for; and therefore he thus 


oppoſes it. The Purſuit of the Mraelites 
« is thus deſcribed. And Pharoah made 
e ready bis Chariot, and took bis People 
de with him. And he took Six Hundred 
« choſen Chariots, and all the —_ of 


cc gypt, 
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« Egypt, and Captains over every one of 
&« them.---The Egyptians purſued after them, 
« all the Horſes and Chariots of Pharaoh, 
and bis Horſemen, and his Army. --- And 
e the Egyptians purſued, and went in after 
« them to the midſt of the Sea, even all 
« Pharaoh's Horſes, his Chariots, and his 
« Horſemen. Exod. xiv. 6-23. Sir Iſaac 
* ſeemed to be aware of this Evidence 
© againſt him, and endeavours to turn it 
* on the Side of his Hypotheſis. In the 
Pays of Moſes, ſays he, ALL the Chariots 
of Egypt, with which Pharaoh purſued 
e Iſrael, were but Six Hundred.” p. 262. 
Upon this Mr. Warburton cries out,--- 
« This is a ſtrange Miſtake, The Six 
Hundred, mentioned in the Place quoted, 
are expreſsly ſaid to be the choſen Chariots, 
that is, the King's Guard, or a ſtanding 
« Militia ; for that over and above theſe, 
< all the Chariots of Egypt, an indefinite 
«© Number, went on the Purſuit.“ ibid. I 
muſt obſerve, 

1. That Sir Iſaac makes the Remark, 
that the Chariots of Egypt were but Six 
Hundred in the Days of Nen; He makes, 


Lay, 
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I fay, this Remark, when he was ſpeaking 
of the great Numbers of Horſes which the 
Pbiliſtines had, probably from Egypt, in 
the Days of Saul. Fifty Pages afterwards. 
he mentions Seſeſtris, and his Conqueſt of 
Libya, and there obſerves, that That gave 
Occafion to farniſh Solomon with Horſes; 
Mr. Warburton ſays, that in Conſequence 
of this laſt Obſervation Sir 1/aac eſpouſes, 
that the Conqueſt of Libya was © the FIRST 
e Occafion of Egypt's abounding with Hor- 
« ſes.” A Thought! which never ſeems 
to have enter'd into Sir Jaac's Head or 
Heart! Mr. Warburton then upon citing 
the Paſſage of Scripture about Pharas's 
Purſuit of the Maelites, fays, © Sir Nac 
« ſeems to have been aware of this Evui- 
e dence againft him.” Evidence 4 gainſt 
bim, in what? Why, that the Conqueſt of 
Libya furniſhed Egypt with Horſes, by 
which Means Egypt furniſhed Solomon. What 
Evidence againſt him is this Affair of Pha- 
ravh ? For admitting Egypt to breed Horſes 
in ever ſo great a Plenty, the Addition of 
Libyan Horſes 3 be the Occaſion of 
| ſelling more, than otherwiſe they could or 
would have done. 
6 2. Sir 
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2. © Sir Iſaac ſeems to have been aware 
*« of this Evidence againſt him, and en- 
« deavours to turn it on the Side of hit 
« Hypotheſis.” Mr. Warburton ſuppoſes Sir 
IJſaac to have an © Hypotheſis,” that the 
. Conqueſt of Libya was the firſt Occaſion of 
© Egypt's abounding with Horſe. Whereas, 
neither in the Place here refer'd to, which 
is Chronol. p. 167. where Sir 1ſaac is ſpeak - 
ing of the Shepherds being drove out of the 
greateſt Part of their Dominions in Egypt 
by M. ſphragmuthsfis ; nor in the other 
Place, where He is ſpeaking of Seſoftrrs's 
Conqueſt of Libya, has Sir Jaac one Word, 
or one Hint at the F1RsT Occafion of Egypt's 
abounding with Horſes. 

3. Sir Iſaac, when he occaſionally men- 
tions the Six Hundred Chariots of Egypt, is 
ſpeaking of the vaſt Quantity of Chariots 
and Horſemen, which the Philiſtines brought 
into the Field againſt Saul. There were 
thirty thouſand Chariots, and ſix thouſand 
Horſe, and People, as the Sand which is on 
the Sea Shore for Multitude. 1 Sam. xili. 5. 
Whence came this vaſt Body of Men, Hor- 
ſes, and Chariots ? This, Sir Iſaac with his 
uſual Sagacity and Modeſty accounts for 

thus. 


— 
— — . —é 
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thus. I ſeem to gather from the great 
« Army of the Pbiliſtines againſt Saul, and 
e the great Number of their Horſes; that 
the 'Shepherds had newly relinquiſhed 
Egypt, and join'd them.” Newt. Chro. 
p. 167. This Solution ſeems natural, and 
is one Inſtance of ten thouſand of that great 
Man's Sagacious Spirit. But what has Sir 
Iſaac's Hypethefis, which relates wholly, 
whatever it is, to the Solution of this Phæ- 
nomenon of ſuch an immenſe Army at that 


Time and Place. What I ſay has this Hy- 


potheſis to do with the FI RSH Occaſion of 
Egypt's abounding with Horſe? 


But be Sir Iſaac s Hypotheſis what you 


pleaſe : He ſays (no Matter on what Occa- 
ſion) that in the Days of Moſes all the Cha- 


riots of Egypt, with which Pharaoh purſued - 


Ifrael, were but Six Hundred. Mr. War- 
burton lays hold of this, and cries out, 
Strange Miſtake ! How ſo? © The fix hun- 
« dred mentioned in the Place quoted are 
<« expreſsly ſaid to be choſen Chariots, that 
* is, the King's Guard, or a flanding Mi- 
« litia : Fox that over and above theſe, 
A the Chariots of Egypt, an indefi- 
<« nite Number, went on the Purſuit.” 


| 


— 


— — - 
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That Sir ac affirms, that the . 
was made with but Six Hundred Chariots, 
true. And that this was the whole of heir 
Strength is pretty clear; for if you take 
the Words in any other Conſtruction than 
that which Sir acc took them in, it will 
hardly be poſſible to make common Senſe 
of the Paſſage. He too fix hundred choſen 
Chariots, and all the Chariots of Egypt. Are 
not the Six Hundred Chariots contained in 
that comprehenſive Word, ALL the Chariots 
of Egypt ? You know, Sir, that the Hebrew 
Vau, and fo is the Greek Ku, commonly 
tranſlated Even; and then the Words are 


eaſy,---He took Six Hundred Chariots, Even 


all the Chariots of Egypt, This makes 
good Senſe, and admits of nothing harſh, 
or uncouth, or improbable. But to talk of 
Six Hundred Chariots, and All the Chariots 
of Egypt, an indefinite Number,” is at 
beſt, either very odd Language, or incon- 


fiſtent with the Hiſtory. For if al the Cha- 
riots of Egypt, ſignifies, All of the Egyp- 
tians, All that any Egyptian had, beſides 
thoſe of Pbaraab, where was the Time to. 
get theſe together? Or it Pharaoh purſued 
with ſuch an Army, as Joſephus ſays he did, 
vl Y 


woul 
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would three or four Days be ſufficient to 
get together ſuch an immenſe Force, a8 
700 Chariots, 50,000 Horſe, and 200,000 
Foot? No Wonder therefore that Sir Jae 
interpreted the Words, as they may very 
properly, and indeed ought to be inter- 
preted. 

You will tell me perhaps, that the * Six 
Hundred Chariots are expreſsly ſaid to 
© be choſen Chariots, that is, the King's 
* Guard.” This ſeems to me a New 
Diſcovery. The Kings of Egypt had many 
Horſemen, and many Foot; and Egypt 
once was famous for its numerous Armies, 
and for its Chariats that marched out of 
Thebes. But that theſe were the K:ng's 
Guard, or uſed as ſuch, I own I remem- 
ber no ſuch Cuſtom. In Truth, by choſen 
Chariots, he means no more than, ſtout, 
good, fit for the Purpoſe, fit for Service; 
and has no Relation to ſuch as were emi- 
nently picked out from an indefinite Number, 
but” contained a that were fit to. be em- 
ployed. | 

Should you now ask me, how it could 
happen, that the King of Egypt could get 
all the Chariots of Egypt together, at o 

0 {mall 


— _—_ 
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mall a Warning, to purſue the Iſraehtes ? 
I muſt anſwer, that ſuppoſing the Soldiery 
were, in thoſe early Days, all placed to- 
gether in the Lower Egypt, and lived at a 
public Expence in a particular Spot of Land; 
ſuch a ſmall Number might be drawn to- 
gether at ſmall Notice, tho' a mighty Army 
could not. And if the Cuſtoms of later Times, 
which Herodotus deſcribes, were the ſame as 
their very antient Cuſtoms were, (a) a Thou- 
fand Car avs1rit, and as many HeRMoTiB11, 
annually guarded the Ning: And theſe were 
(6) Sword-bearers, paxaey, But Cha- 
riots were never the King's Guard. 

The ſecond Conſequence then, which 
Mr. Warburton tells us, that Sir Jaac ef- 
pouſes, is imaginary and groundleſs, and ſo 
far from being admitted or eſpouſed by * 
that he ſays not a Word about it. 

The Third Conſequence ſaid to be * 
pouſed by Sir Iſaac, is founded upon much 
the ſame Baſis, upon mere Imagination: 
Only Mr. Warburton expreffes himiſelf with 


a) Kearaoichov NI, Y EguoruBior et id oguels 
go Lie — bt Herod. I. 2. c. 168. 
O V. Herod I. g. c. 31. 


W ſornewhat 
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ſomewhat more Caution. His Words are; 


— © In Conſequence of the fame Syſtem, 
_ © our great Author sEEMs to think, that 


Animal Food was not in Uſe among the 
&© Egyptians till about this Time.” p. 270. 
He means till about Sefoftrrs's Time. 


What now has Sir 1feac really faid, that 


may lead Mr. Warburton to draw fuch a 
Conſequence ? Sir Tjaec's Words are theſe,--- 
© The Egyptians originally lived on the 


e Fruits of the Earth, and fared hardly, 
and abſtained from Animals, and 
„ THEREFORE abominated Shepherds: Me- 
* nes [the third from Seſoftris] taught them 


©« to adorn their Beds and Tables with rich 
« Furniture and Carpets, and brought in 
* among them a ſumptuous, delicious, and 


<« yoluptuous Way of Life; and about 


« a hundred Years after his Death, Gne- 
« phactus, one of his Succeſſors, curſed him 


* for it, and to reduce the Luxury of Egypt, 


e cauſed the Curſe to be enter'd in the 
© Temple of Jupiter at Thebes.” Chron. 
p- 241-2. 


It is certain, that Sir Iſaac never fays di- 


rectly or indirectly, how long this Original 


hard Way of living laſted; nor does he ſay, 
* 45 
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that Animal Fd began about Sefoſtris's 
Time: But his Defign was to relate a Cir- 
cumſtance of the Introduction of Luxury, 
which confiſted in rich Furniture, and a 
ſumptuous, delicious and voluptuous Way of 
Life. A natural Conſequence of an ex- 
tended Empire raiſed by Sefoftris, and of 
great Power and Riches then flowing into 
Egypt. | 3 

But let us ſuppoſe, that Sir Iſaac did &f- 
Fouſe this Conſequence (which in Truth he 
has faid nothing about) Mr. Warburton's 
Attempt to confute him is very far from be- 
ing ſatisfactory. He attempts to prove, that 
the Egy trans were Fleſh Eaters, before the 
Days of Joſeph. The Reaſon affigned by 
Sir Jaac, why the Egyptians abſtained from 
Animal Food was, that Shepberds were an 
| Abomination to them, becauſe they eat it, 
How long this Abomination laſted is no 
where ſaid. If it continued till the Days 
of Miſphragmuthofis, who made a long War 2 
on the Shepherds, and cleared the Land of 
Egypt of moſt of them, and ſhut up the 
* reſt in Maris, or Pelufium ; or if it continued 
ſome Vears longer, till they were totally ex- 
pelled by Tethmofs : Then the Egyptians 
| hu T9 did 
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did not eat Fleſh till the Days of Saul or 
David. Not that Fleſh was not eat in 
Egypt till theſe Times; for the Shepherds, 
who had conquered the Lower Egypt, and 
reigned over it for many Years, eat Animai 
Food; tho' the original, natural Egyptians 
did not. The Shepherds reigned over the 
Lower Egypt, if Manetho in Toſepbus be 
right, five hundred and eleven Years. But 


this Period is certainly much too long : For 


when he reckons up their Kings, and the 
Years of their Reigns, they ſcarce make up 
(c) 260 Years. Saltis reigned 19 Years, 
Bzon 44. Apachnas 36 Years and ſeven 
Months. Apochis 61. Janias 50 Years and 


one Month. Ai, 49 Years, and two 


Months. And if you ſuppoſe the Shepherds 
to have reigned five hundred and eleven 
Years, as Manetho's Numbers are, and to 
have been expelled by Thumeffs or Tethmoffs, 
as Sir Jſaac has fixed it, 1070 Years before 
Chriſt, add 511 Years to that, and the 

(c) =m 19 Years. | 


44 
* 36 Vears, and ſeven Months. 


Apochis 61 
Jania- 50 Years, and one Month. 
Aſſes 49 Years, and two Months, 


259 Your, anti Mis. == 
Shepherds 


_ 
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Shepherds came into Egypt ſome time about 
the Birth of Moſes. Now this could not 
be, becauſe the Iſraelites were then in Poſe 
ſeſſion of the Land of Geſben, and no men- 
tion is made of any Conqueſts or Diſtur- 
bances in thoſe Parts before the Exadus ; 
and yet the Shepherds, when they invaded 
Egypt built and fortified Abaris, and muſt 
have paſſed through Goſben, in order to 


conquer Egypt, Nor were the Shepherds 


Lords of Egypt in Joſeph's Time, as appears 
from the Momination, which the Egyptians 
had to eat Bread with the Hebrews. Gen. 
xl. 32. They muſt therefore conquer 
Egypt long after this; and therefore Mane- 
tbo's Numbers muſt be corrected, fo as to 
ſuit with Truth. The Kings, which he 
names, reigned 260 Years. Add to theſe 
about 1 50 Years, for the Time which is to be 


divided amongſt thoſe whom Joſephus calls 


rde it dla: Y,, the Deſcendents of the 
Paſtor Kings, and for the long War, 
ToAvxezvu, upon the Shepherds, during Mi 
phragmuthoſis's Reign, and Auiqſis s, and we 
ſhall fix the Conqueſt of Egypt after Moſes 
had brought the Children of Jae! from 
thence, when Egypt was depopulated, its 

pa Armies 
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Armies loſt, and itſelf uncapable of making 
Reſiſtance. If the Shepherds were the Ca- 
naanites, and Arabian Shepherds flying from 
Juſbua, there will not be above 190 Years, 
or little more, to be ſo divided. 5 
It may perhaps be imagined, that the 
Averſion, which the genuine Egyptians had 
to the Shepherds, aroſe from the Invaſion 
and Conqueſt, which the Shepherds had 
made over all the Lower Egypt. And 
ſince we find the Averſion ſo early as 
Yoſeph's Days, it may ſeem probable, that 
the Shepherds had overrun Egypt before thoſe 
Days ; and ſo Chronologers uſually fix this 
Period of antient Times, But 
If this were true, then it is plain, tin 
this Period of the Shepherds reign in Egypt 
was over before the Time of the Exodus of 
the Children of Iſf-ael : For That Pharaoh, 
who reigned in Moſes s Time, was certainly 
a genuine Egyptian; as appears from Moſes's 
telling him, that they were to facrifice the 
Abomi:artien of the Egyptians to the Lord. 
Had this Pharaoh been a Shepherd, Moſes 
could not have made this Speech, becauſe 
the Religion of the Egyptians was ſo con- 
trary to that of the —— that when 
they 
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they invaded Egypt, we find, they deſtroyed 
their Temples, even to the Foundations ; 
T2 lee Toy de rear. Joſepbus, 1. 1. e. 
Abion. To facrifice therefore the Abomi- 
nation of the Egyptians would have been no 
Difficulty, or Objection to Pharaoh, or any 
Reaſon why they ſhould not carry away 
their Cattle with them, had Pharaoh been 
a Shepherd King. 

Let us then go back to the Time of 
Joſepbh, and we find, that when he enter- 
tained his Brethren, That King likewiſe 
could not be a Shepherd. The Attendants 
on Foſeph were Egyptians ; and the Speech 
he put into his Brethrens Mouths was,-— 
that thy Servants Trade hath been about Cat. 
tle from our Youth, even until nom, and 
then it is added, --- For every Shepherd 7s 
an Abomination to the Egyptians. Gen. xlvi. 
34. Some Time before this, when his 
Brethren came down to Egypt, and he en- 
tertained them, the Egyptians eat by them- 


ſelves, becauſe the Egyptians might not eat 


Bread with the Hebrews, for that is an Abo- 


mination unto the Egyptians. c. xlili. 42. 
At this Time therefore the genuine Egyptians 


were in Power, and Pharaoh was an Egyp- 


tian, 
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tian, not a Shepherd, The Dynaſty there 
fore of the Egyptians was either not yet be- 
gun; or elſe it was quite over, and the 
genuine Egyptians got into Power again by 
the Expulſion of the Shepherds. - 

The firſt Remark from theſe Confidera- 
tions is, that Joſephus, and all thoſe who 
follow him in the Notion, that the aelites 
were the Paſtors that reigned in Egypt, are 
quite miſtaken. The Mraelites that enter d 
Egypt were Friends; the Shepherds came to 
conquer it: The Mraelites never attempted 
to reign ; the Shepherds had ſeveral Kings : 
The one came down thither few in Num- 
ber, the other in immenſe Bodies. 

2. If you make the Deſcent of the Shep- 
berds to be before the Days of Joſeph, and 
their Reign over Egypt to have laſted any 
Term of Years; ſuppoſe 500, as Manetho 
ſays, or thereabouts, and that the Paſtors 
were expelled Egypt by Amofis, at or about 
the Time when the Argive Ara began 
in Inachus, this will bring the Reign of the 
Paſtors in Egypt within twenty Years:of the 
Flood. Archbiſhop Uſer fixes Tethmojis to 
the Year of the World 2179, deduct from 
hence 511 Years that the Shepherds reign'd 


—— ͤ —ðw 
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in Egypt, and you come within eleven 
Years of the Flood: And was Egypt thus. 
early inhabited? and had built Temples fo 


ſoon? and was ſo ſoon * by the 


Shepherds? 

3. The State of the World, and of Kings 
in theſe early Days, makes it impoſſible that 
the Shepherds ſhould invade Egypt at any 
time before the Exodus of the Children of 
Iſrael from thence. Genuine Egyptians all 
reigned in Egypt till that time, as I have ob- 
ſerved; nor could ſuch an Invaſion have 
happened before thoſe Days conſiſtent with 
the Scriptures, becauſe we have ſuch ſure 
Marks to direct us, 

Beſides, the firſt King of theſe Shepherds 
Salatis, built Alaris, and fortified it with 
Walls, and put a Garriſon of 240,000 Men 
in it; a Force too great for thoſe times, 
when all the Kings of all thoſe Parts, as far 
as appears, were no more than Governors of 
fingle Towns, and capable of raiſing but 
ſmall Force. This is evident from there 
being five Kings on no more Territory than 
what is contained in the Salt Sea, i. e. about 
Seventy Miles in length and Ti wenty in 
breadth. And Abraham beat the faur Kings 

which 
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which had conquered thoſe five Kings with 


an Army of no more than 318 Men. 


The Avetfion then to the Shepherds did 


not ariſe from the Invaſion and Conqueſts made 


by the Shepherds over the Egyptians : Nor 


does it feem to have ariſen from the dif- 
ference of Religion in thoſe early times. 
Abraham was civilly treated by the King of 
Egypt in his time: and though abounding in 
Cattle does not ſeem to have been miſuſed, 


or contemned or reptoached on that accent. | 


We know nothing of the Religion of EN. 


or of the Neighbour Nations in thoſe times; 


but only that Abrabam and the Patriarchs 
offered Sacrifices, and made Leagues with 

on and eat Fleſh together as Friends. 
Now the genuine Original Egyptians were 
not Fle Eb eaters. And the Evidence for this 
is --= every Shepherd is an Abomination to 
the Egyptians.' Ger. xlvi. 34. This Aver- 
fion till continued in Mofes's Days: for he 
tells Pharoah, (who was no Shepherd, as ap- 
pears from Mpſes's Speech, and conſequently 
the Shepherds were not then in Poſſeſſion of 
Egypt ) that they could not ſacrifice to God 
in Egypt, for we ſhall ſacrifice the Abomi naz 
tion of the Emin. to the Lord our God. 
Lo! 


* 
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Lo! ſhall we ſacrifice the Abomination of the 
Egyptians before their Eyes, and will they not 
fone us? Exod. viii. 26. They were to ſa- 


crifice to God Lambs and Bullocks, and 


Goats, and they uſually eat of the Sacri- 
fices which they offer d. Had the meaning 
of Moſes been, that we ſhall ſacrifice Cows 
which are conſecrated to Ii, and which the 


Egyptians did not facrifice ; or Sheep which 


are not ſacrificed in ſome Provinces, --- he 
would not have called theſe the Momi nation 
of the Egyptians, but the reverſe, what they 
deemed ſo holy, as that they were not to be 
facrificed. If the meaning be this, --- that 
which the Egyptians abbor to ſce Ailled,-— 
This is a Language that is not to be matched, 
to call that an Abomination, which is ſa ef 
teem d as to make Men abominate thoſe who 
hurt it, Whereas the natural and plain 
Senſe is, that we are to facrifice and to eat 
that which the Egyptians abhor ; we are to 
facrifice to God Fleſh, and to eat of that 
Fleſh ; a thing which the Egyptians abomi- 
nate, If you ſay that the Abomination of the 
Egyptians, is the ſame as the Abomination of 
the Nations, i. e. not what the Egyptians 
abominated, more than what the Nations 
abominated, 


— — = —— 
— ——— — » 
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abeminated, but what each of them practiſed 
and liked, though abominated by God, --- 
this Conſtruction will not do in the pteſent 
Caſe. For God approved what was offered 
to him, both as to the matter and manner 
which was not the caſe where the Scriptures 
ſpeak of the Abominations of the Gentiles. 
- That the Egyptians were ſuſtained at 
firſt by Roots and Herbs, is expreſſly told us 
by Drodorus : (a) that afterwards they eat 
Fiſh, and Fleſh too, is faid by the fame 
Writer : But how long they continued in 
their hard original way of Life, does not 
appear. When the Shepherds conquered 
Egypt they might introduce the Cuſtom of 
eating Animal Food. And if the Original 
Egyptians learnt from them, it is very con- 
ſiſtent with all that Sir Jſaac has ſaid: Or if 
they continued their Averſion till the Ex 
pulſion of them, nothing is produced by 
Mr. Warburton to refute it. e. gr. © 

He firſt tells us, that from the Dream 
of Pharaoh's Baker compared with Jos 
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« ſeph's Interpretation, it appears that they 
eat Animal Food.” p. 271. In the Dream 
it ſeems, in the uppermoſt Baſket there was 
all manner of BAK D Mars for PharaoÞ, 
and the Birds did eat out of the Baſkef. 
In the Interpretation, it is, Pharaoh ſhall 
hang thee on a Tree, and the Birds fhall ar 
thy Fleſh from off thee. Gen. xl. 17. &c. Now 
is not this an excellent Proof that the Egyp- 
tians did eat Fleſh, becauſe in the Interpre- 
tation it is ſaid---the Birds ſhall eat ty Fleſh? 
If this proves any thing, it would prove the 
Egyptians to be Anthropophagi, errant Man- 
Eaters. | 
Perhaps Mr. Warburton may lay his Streß 
upon the Word, BAKEMEATS, ſince he has 
printed it in Capitals. He certainly has in- 
fer'd from the Exgliſʒ Word, that the Baker 
prepared Fleſb for the King: whereas in the 
Original no more is meant, than what was 
prepared by the Baker in thoſe Days, what- 
ever it Was. 
| So again, he refers ta the « murmuring 
« of. the Mraelites in the Wilderneſs of Sin, 
«* when they ſaid, wou'd to God we had 
died by the Hand of the Lord in the 
Land of Egypt, when we fat by the 
| Frzsk- 
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« PLESy PoTs, and when we did eat Bread 


* to the full. Now we can never ſuppoſe 
te the Egyptians would ſuffer their Slaves, 
* whom they kept in ſo hard Oppreſſion, to 

e riot in Fle/hpots, if it was as Sir Iaac ſup⸗ 
poſes, that Animal Fuad was an Abomina- 
<. gion to them.” p. 272. 1. e. Becauſe. the 


Thraelites who were Shepherds, and did eat 


Fleſh in Egypt, long' d to be in the Land of 
Goſhen again, where they did eat Fleſh and 
Bread to the full: therefore the Egyptians, 
a different People from the Maelites, and who 
hated Shepherds, did eat Fleſh. 


But the principal Argument is taken from L 
the Deſcription of Fo/eph's Entertainment of 


8 by which “ it appears that a 

difference of Diet with regard to ſuch 
Food, was not the occaſion of the Egyp- 
« tjan Enmity to Shepherds. The common 
<« Proviſion for the Entertainment was Ani- 
4 mal Food; and no one can doubt whe- 
ce ther Joſeph conformed to the Egyptian 
« Diet. He fat fingle out of State, with 


« regard to the Egyptians: The Egyptians 


« {it apart with regard to the Shepherds; 
and * were 2 from the Gover- 
#44 * -nors 


- 


8 
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nor's Table, which was furniſhed from the 
Stewards Slaughter-Houſe. p. 272. 

The plain Fact was this: ds were 
to be entertained ; for which Reaſon Toſepb 
bids the Ruler of his Houſe, not barely to 
make ready, but SLAY, and make ready. The 
Egyptians ſat apart by themſelves, BecAuss 
the Egyptians might not eat Bread with the 
Hebrews, for that is an Abomination to the 


Egyptians, Gen. xliii. 32. Now what is it 


that created that Abomination to the He- 
brews, that the Egyptians would not eat 
with them, except the Difference of Diet? 
The polite Egypt:ans could not abominate 
the Stranger Hebrew, ſo as not to fit at the 
ſame Table with him, were it not from a 
perfect Diſlike and Abhorrence of his Food. 
For I do not think, that ſo early as theſe 
Times, Superſtition had prevailed ſo far, as 
it certainly did afterwards, to make them 
afraid () to uſe the Spit, or Pot, or Knife 
of a Grecian, or taſt the Fleſh of @ Bullacł 
that was cut with a Grecian Knife. 

To therefore of the Conſequences; which 
Mr. Warburton charges Sir Iſaac with ef- 
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e poufing,” he never did eſpouſe. This 
Third, he is charged with only sxEMINxG 
to eſpouſe ; and for any thing which Mr. 
Warburton has ſaid to the contrary, he 
might have openly avowed it ; and let it 
have reſted on the Authorities above cited. 
Let me now proceed to, 
The Faurth' Conſequence charged upon 
Sir aac. It is this, as it lies in p. 258, 
That“ tbe exact Diſtributian of Property in 
« Egypt was the PRODUCT of the Age of 
« Seſoſtris.” Fourteen Pages after, when 
the Conſequence, which Sir F@ac is faid to 
have eſpouſed, was to be refuted, Mr. War- 
burton ſtates his Point thus, — © He [Sir 
& Iſaac] ſuppoſes, that the exact Diviſion 
e of the Land of Egypt into Property was 
„ p1RsST made im the Time COT 25 
p- 272. Surely I need not obſerve, that 
theſe are Two very different Propoſitions; 
and Sir Jaac might maintain the firſt, and 
yet deny the ſecond, with great Cunſiſtency, 
But in Truth Sir 1ſaac eſpouſes neither of 
them. It is ftrange, that Mr. Warburton 
ſhould charge a Man of Sir Iaac's known 
Accuracy, with Conſequences as admitted 
and maintained, and yer not keep to his 
3 Words, 
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Words, or attend to his Reaſoning: The 
Evidence, which Mr. Warburton brings to 
juſtify his Charge, is this, geſoſtris upon 
bis returning home divided Egypt by Mea- 
e fure among rhe Egyptians; ; and this gave 
« 4 Beginning to Surveying and Geometry.” - 
Does Sir aur ſay, that 8% rin was the 
H ft that divided the Land of Egypt intd 
erty? That He divided the Land by 
Meafure, and had a particulat Reaſon for 
ſo doing, is indeed faid ; but that He was 
the Fras'T that did fo, Und where fald, nor 
e pon fed. ir Jaac produces his Voucher, 
Herodotus, for what he ſays; and rade, 
affigns this Reaſon for with Seſoffrii did, (c} 
= 4 certain Tax being to be paid from each 
Man, if the River waſhed” away his Land, 
it ſhould be meaſured, and 2 proportionable 
Nadi, ze made; and then he adds, that 
thence Geometry was, in bis Opinion, front 
out. What ſignifies what Joſeph did 500 
br 650 Years before? Egypt had ſuffer d 
two of three great Revolutions betwixt J- 
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Jeph's and Sefoftris's Days. The Shepherds 
had conquer'd it, and they had been ex- 
pelled again. The very Exadus of the Chil- 
dren of Hrael, and the Conſequence of that, 
the Loſs of Pharaoh's Army, muſt occaſion 
great Alterations of Property in the Land. 
Sefoftris therefore might meaſure out, or di- 
vide theLand, into private Property, notwith- 
ſtanding what Joſeph had done before. Or he 
might have much more to divide, as being 
King of all Egypt, than that King in Joſeph's 
Days might have. Or he might divide it in 
other Proportions ; and in another Manner. 
Here therefore Mr. Warburton makes Sir Iſaac 
eſpouſe, what he never did admit, viz. That 
Sefoſtris was the Fixs v that divided the Land 
of Egypt into private Property ; and then 
truly confutes him by the Inſtance of Foſeph. 
But Sir Iſaac has added a Remark from 
Herodotus, that this gave a Beginning to 
«« Surveying and Geometry.” And here he 
is guilty of a manifeſt Contradiction; for 
* in another Place He draws down the Ori- 
« ginal of Geometry fill lower. Meris, 
*« ſays he, for preſerving the Diviſion of 
Egypt into equal Shares amongſt the Sol- 
« diets, wrote a Book of Surveying, which 
= gave a Beginning to Geometry. Let the 
6c * Reader 
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* Reader now conſider, how-poſſible it is to re- 
* concile this with the following Account of 
*© Joſeph's Adminiſtration.” p. 272. 

'There is no Occaſion to reconcile what Sir 
Jaac has faid with the Scriptural Account of 
TFoſeph's Adminiſtration. Had Sir Jac inti- 
mated or eſpouſed the Notion: that Sefoftr:s 
was the F1RsST that divided any of the Land 
of Egypt amongſt the People, it might have 
ſeemed impoſſible to reconcile that, to what 
Foſeph did fo long before. But this is a 
mere Invention of Mr. Warburton, who has 
imputed to Sir Iſaac what he has never 
ſaid. And as to the Beginning of Geometry, 
if by the One, no more was meant than pro- 
perly Surveying and Meaſuring Land, and 
m the other Place, Geometry, in its fuller 
Extent, occaſioned firſt by a Book of Sur- - 
veying, there is an End of this ſeeming 
Difference. 

What Sir 1/aac has here ſaid, has been 
obſerved by others. Clavius obſerved, (a) 
, Z 3 * that 

(a) Cum Anniverſaria Nili inundatio agrorum terminos 
ac limites ita confunderet vaſtaretque, ut nemo agrum dig- 
— — — 


uod ſuum erat redderetur. Quz quidem ratio a me- 
Gendl, quanquam tunc temporis, dhuc rudis - he 6 fue- 
| tu 
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that the anniverſary Inundation of the 
Mile ſo confounded the Bounds of the 
« Fields, that no Man could know | with 
« Certainty his own Land: This made the 
« Agyptians apply themſclves to a Method 
« of meaſuring Land; that by this Means 
e each Man might have and enjoy his own. 
That this Method of meaſuring Fields, 
e tho' at that Time very rough, and not 
« exact, was called Gecmetry. ---» That 
% by Degrees Geometry began to be more 
** compleat, and not content within its own 
% Bounds, was applied to the Meaſurement 
of Czleſtial Bodies, and deliver d the 
ce Principles of Aironomy. Per ſpective, C 
** mography, &c. Will not this fully ac- 
count for the Uſe of the Word Geametry, 
in a more ſtrict and proper, and in a more 
large and comprehenfive Senſe ? 
But ſays Mr. Warburton, © how does it 
« appear from this fimple Fact of Seſoftris, 
** dividing the large Champain Country of 


rit ac impolita, ab ipſo tamen officio Geometria eſt appellata. 

Teo :@{424 enim, five , idem ſignificat quod 
ferram meszer. Czterum paulatim deinde Geomerria Geomerria ceehta 
eſt expoliri, & non contenta fuis finibus, ſeſe ad cor pota eiiam 
eceleſtia dimetienda convertit tradiditque præcepta uni verſa 
Aſtronomiæ. Perſpectivæ, Coſmographiæ & abi diſeiplinis 
2 Jurimis, y— ipſa velut races * c. 


2 « Egypt 
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Egypt into Square Fields, by croſs- cut 
„ Canals, that it was a dividing Egypt by 
« Meafure, and giving a Beginning to Sur- 
* veying and Geometry. If we examine 
* the Cauſe and Effect of that Atchieve- 
„ ment, we ſhall find, that neither the 
«© one, nor the other Part of the Conclufion, 
«©. can be deduced from it. The Cauſe of 
making theſe Canals was evidently to 
4 drain the ſwampy Marſhes of this vaſt 
c extended Level, and to render the whole 
“ Labourable. p. 274. 

You have here a ſtrong Aſſertion of Mr. 
Warburton's, in flat Contradiction to Hiſtory. 
Herodstus tells us not, that it was to © drain 
«© the ſwampy Marſhes ;” but that every 
one had a certain Portion of Land aſſigned 
him, and if the River happened to waſh 
away any Part of his Lot, the Man was to 
come and complain : Upon this, Surveyors 
were ſent, who having meaſured how much 
the Land was leſſened, the Man was to pay 
proportionabiy lefs of the Tax that was ap- 
pointed him. Thus has Mr. Warburton miſ- 
taken the Cauſe of this © Atchievement,” 
as he calls it: And as to the Effects of it, 
1 ſays, Ground once divided by ſuch 

2 4 Canals - 
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** Canals was in no Danger of a Change of 
* Land Marks, and conſequently had fmall 
** Occaſion for future Surveys.” This like- 
wiſe is contrary to Experience; for Land 
annually overflowed for Months together, 
by a turbid River, muſt neceſſarily partly 
be waſhed away, and partly have its Boun- 
daries fill'd up, and in Courſe there muſt be 
Occaſion for frequent Surveys. But I gueſs 
where his Miſtake lies. Seſoftris divided 
Egypt into 36 Nomes or Counties, and dug 
a Canal from the Nile to the Head City of 
every Nome, and with the Earth dug out of 
it, he cauſed the Ground of the City to be 
raiſed. This was one Act of Seſoris; but 
not that which gave Occaſion for the In- 
vention of Geometry. Another Thing, which 
Sefeftris did, was to divide Egypt amongſt 
his many Soldiers and People : And every 
Man was out of his reſpective Portion, 
which was meaſured to him, ta pay a cer- 
tain Tax proportionable to his Land. Now 
Herodotus tells us, that this Diviſion, not 
the other Diviſion of the Country into Nomes, 
was the Occaſion of Geometry. And here 
there might be frequent Occafion for Sur- 
veys; whereas in the other, there might be 
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no great Danger of the Change of Land- 
Marks. So that Sir Jaac is here too miſrepre- 
ſented by Mr. Warburton, as well as charged 
with eſpouſing a Conſequence, which he 
does not eſpouſe: for he never ſays that 


Sefoftris was the Firſt that divided the Land 


of Egypt into private Property. 

Paſs we next to the © Fifth Inference, 
* which this great Writer makes from his 
« Syſtem, viz. That Letters were unknown 
« in Egypt till the Time of David,” 


p. 275. This is the #7þ Conſequence, 


which Mr. Warburton charges Sir Iſaac 
with eſpou/ing, whereas it is in Fact the 
Fir/t that he eſpouſes, or owns. And it 
appears to be ſo true, and fo juſt an Obſer- 
vation, that I am contented to have it ſtand 
or fall by his Judgment, that has examined 
Sir Jaac's Chronology with Care. 
Mr. Warburton aſſerts indeed, that as 
* to.the preciſe Time of the Invention of 
« Egyptian Letters, it can never be ſo 
« much as gueſſed at: Firſt, becauſe Hiero- 
« glyphics continued ſtill in Uſe long after 
Letters had been found out; and Se- 
condly, The Invention of Letters was 
given to the Gods.” p. 138. 
Wy, Mr, 
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Mr. Warburton had before him a Gueſs 
at the preciſe Time; and that founded on 
fuch Probability, that after all his Endea- 
vours, he has not been able to diſprove. 
The Inventor of Letters in Egypt is known 
to be Thorb, Secretary to O/zris, or Sefeftris. 
For that they were two Perfons has not 
yet been proved.  Thoth therefore lived in 
Sefeftris's Days; and as Siri was deified, 
and called Of7:s, the Invention was in the 
Days of the-Gods. Mr. Warbarton too, tho? 
he tells us, that the preciſe Time of the 
Invention of Letters, can never be ſo much 
as gueſſed at, himſelf has gueffed at the 
* preciſe Time, when Letters were invent- 
ed in Egypt, how wrongly ſoever he has 
gueſſed, viz. when he ſeems to fix the 
Times of Ofirrs, according to the extra- 
s vagant Chronology of Eger. p. 222. 
i. e. about 300 Years before Adam died, or 
A. P. J. 1392. 

The laſt Inference, which Mr. Warbur- 
ton pretends to be contrary to Sacred Anti- 
quity is, That Egypt was ſo thinly peopled 
before the Birth of Moſes, that Pharacb 
4 faid of the FFaektes, Behold the People of 
« * zbe - Childretof Ifrael arr mote and mightier 


« than 
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e than uwe. — And to prevent their multi- 
plying, and growing too ſtrong, he cauſed 
their Male Children to be drowned. p. 276. 

You muſt give me leave to tranſcribe from 
Sir Jſaac what immediately preceeded this 
Obſervation, and then I leave you to judge 
of its Truth. He had taken Notice, that 
every City of the Canaanites had its own 
King; and that in the Patriarchs Time, 
the Fields of Pbænicia were not fully appro- 
priated for Want of People. The Coun- 
e tries, fays he, firſt inhabited by Man- 
« kind, were in thoſe Days ſo thinly 
peopled, that Four Kings from the Coaſts 
« of Shinar and Elam invaded and ſpoiled 
te the Repbaims, and the Inhabitants of the 
« Countries of Moab, Ammon, Edom, and 
„ the Kingdoms of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
« Admab and Zebeim; and yet were pur- 
© ſued and beaten by Abraham with an 
armed Force of only 318 Men.” -— And 
then follows the Obſervation about Egypt. 
Chron.. p. 186. 

Mr, Warburton's Anſwer to this Obſer- 
vation is, — © Yet this Country ſo thinly 
« peopled. before, or at the Birth of Adoſes, 

** Was, as we find from Scripture, ſo vaſtly 
| ** populous, 
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« populous, by that Time he was ſent on 
*« his Mifhon, that it could keep in Slavery, 
„fi hundred thouſand Men, beſides Chil- 
Ba: at a Time too, when they were 

* moſt powerfully inſtigated to recover their 
e Liberty.” p. 276. As if one Maſter can- 
not keep in Subjection many Slaves, or one 
King many Subjects: Or as if that Coun- 
try might not be thinly peopled com- 
paratively, fourſcore Years before it became 
populous, either by the Acceſs of Strangers, 
or its own prolific Virtue. (a) Strabo, and 
Ariſtotle, and Pliny, ſpeak of a peculiar and 
extraordinary Fœcundity in the Egyptian 
Women; and tell us, that they bring forth 
two, three, four, and more, at a Birth; 
and where there is ſo very great, and re- 
markable an Encreaſe, in fourſcore or an 
hundred Years, a Country from being. 
thinly peopled may with Eafe grow wy 


11 | 
But there was ſomething particular in 


this Caſe. Sir Iſaac obſerved, that before 


the Birth of Moſes, Pharaoh faid, --- Behold 
the Children of Iſrael are more and mightier 


+ (a) Tas $- vv S578 x TYTedſoue Tix]ew Tas 
"A, ia. 7 ane Ji „ ee 1 ice e- 
Joxirau, Strabe. I. 13. p. nl . 55. he 

; than 


tbum ine. Mr. Warburton cries out, Ama- 
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<« king Interpretation! The Scripture Re- 
<«. lation of that Matter is in theſe Words, 
© And Pharaob ſaid unto his People, Behold 
*© the People of the Children of Iſrael are more 
« and mightier than we. Come on, let us 
« deal wiſely with them, left they multi piy; 
« and it come to paſs, that when there falleth 
aut am War, they join alſo unto our Ene- 
mies, and fight againſt us, and ſo get them 
« out of the Land. Therefore they ſet over 
e them Taſtmaſters to aſſtict them with their 
* Burdemts. But the more they afflicted them, 
« the more they grew and multiplied. By 
„ the whole Turn of this Relation, it ap- 
pears, that more and mightier ſignify more 
e prolific and bealiby. | | 

Mr. Warburton does well to cry out with 
ſo much Aſtoniſhment, againſt Sir Teac, for 


ſuppoſing more'to ſignify more. Amazing 


Interpretation.“ What then does the 
Word more fſighify? Why, more proliſic. 
And what does the Word migbtier ſignify? 
Why, more healthy. Who will not cry out 
on ſach Criticiſm, Amazing Interpreta- 
tion]! Ought he not to have produced 
one Inſtance at leaſt of ſuch Signification - 

of 
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of the Words? Is it not Phardsh's 'Defigrt 
to hinder them from grow:ng and muilis 
flying? And was not the Foundation of 
the Fear, that they were already more and 
mightier than the Egyptians. However pro- 
lic the Egyptian Women were, yet the 
_ Jrachtiſh Women ſeem to be more fo; and 
if from ſeventy Perſons, within the Com- 
paſs of two hundred and fourteen or fiſteen 
Years, could ariſe two Millions and a half; 
or near three Millions of People; we are to 
deduct fourſcore Years for the Age of Moſes; 
and ſome little Time more between this 
formed Deſign of Pharoab, and +Moſes's 
Birth, and thence deduct a proportionable 
Number, in order to know the Numbers 
of the Tſraelites at that Time. If ſo many 
more were born among them, than there 
was among the Egyptians, Pharach right 
have Reaſon to apprehend a Revolt or a 
Rebellion from them, if a proper Occafior: 
offer'd ; and might have juſt Reaſon to. fay, 
Fs #4 Benn or ſoon would be, more and 
mughtier than his own Subjects. 

Lou have the very fame Expreſſion, Gen. 
xvi. 16. Abimelech faid 'unto Haac, G0 
From us, for thou art mightier than we. Did 

he 
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he mean thou art more prolific, or more 
bealthy ? Or do not the Words intimate; 
that Jſaac was more ſtrong than Abimelech, 
from the Numbers of his Deſcendants? This, 
like that in Egypt, aroſe from God's pecu- 
liar, Bleſſing on A6rabam's Poſterity, which 
was the very Cauſe of that Might, which 
Abimelech then, and Pharaoh — 
was ſo much afraid of. 

Six Inferences then are produced, as m 
pouſed by Sir Jaac, all © contrary to Sacred 
« Antiquity.” Four of them are Mr. Mar- 
burton's own Imaginations, never eſpouſed; 
never admitted, never mentioned by the 
Knight. The other Two are eſpouſed : the 
One E 
what the Bible itſelf ſays. 

Not content with the Charge I have been 
conſidering; Mr. Warburton adds, that this 
Syſtem of the Great Gemus whom he has 
complimented ſo much, is © repugnant ts its, 
« ſelf,” and © direfttly contradicting the 
Nature of Things.” Unhappy Sir Jjaec / 
The Sublime Conceptions peculiar to thy 
* amazing Genius“ are now found to be 
* not only repugnant to the Bible, but even 
6 to themſelvxes! p. 277... Warthy anly 
: 0 « the 
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* the wild Imagination of thoſe Poetic Fa- 
« buliſts from whence they were collected! 
p. 280. 

This Repugnancy to the Nature of Things 
conſiſts in this; that Sit aac makes this 
1 extraordinary Age of Seſoftris to be diſ- 
s tinguiſhed from all others by an inſepara- 
* ble Mixture of Savage and Poliſhed Man- 
« ners, Which is ſo unnatural, ſo incredible, 
*« ſo impoſſible a Circumſtance, that were 
te there only this to oppoſe againſt his Syſ- 
tem, it would be a ſufficient Demonſtra- 
tion of its Falſhood.“ p. 278. 

The Charge you ſee is home ; but how 
is it proved? Why truly, © by fairly” and 
* honeſtly taking in TxEsE Conſequences of 
* his Syſtem, our great Author has ſubject- 
te ed it to this Diſgrace. ibid. Has Sir 
Tſaac. ever © taken in“ Four of theſe Con- 
ſequences ? Or is it fair and honeſt in Mr. War- 
burton to charge him with Conſequences that 
he calls ſo unnatural, ſo incredible, ſo im- 
«« poſſible? Take ſome imaginary Conſe- 
quences, incredible, impoſſible ; and ſay, that 
if Sir aac had fairly and honeſtly taken them 
in, he would have ſubjected his Principia, 
or his Treatiſe of Light aud Colours, to the 

Diſgrace 
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Diſgrace of Repugnancy to itſelf, and to the 
Nature of Things : What then? Would 
this be any Objeftion to them? Juft as 
much as it is to his Syſtem of . 
or as it might be to Euxlid himſelf. unn 

But Two Inſtances are produced, The 
* one taken from Sir Iſaac's Account of the 
*« State Mar, during this Period; the other 

from his Account of the State of Archi- 
« fecture. ibid. 

You are now to Suppoſe, or take * grant- 
ed, that Sir 1aac has given an Account of 
«© the STATE of War,” during this Period; 
as likewiſe that he has given an Account of 
the STATE of Architefture. Who would 
not imagine, that Sir aac had ſome where 
treated of the Levies of Soldiers; of the 
antient Arms uſed in ſeveral Parts of the 
World during this Period; the Fortification 
of Camps; battering Engines, Sieges, Re- 
wards, Manner of drawing up Armies, Sc.? 
And ſo on the other Head, when Sir Iſaac's 


Account of the State of Architefture in this 
Peripd is ſpoken of, would you not imagine 
that. he has. treated upon this Subject, ſo 
far as * Period was concerned ? that He 

| Aa | had 
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had mentioned ſomething of Proportions, 
Ornaments, Columns, Materials, and many 
other Subjects neceflary to be mentioned in 
giving an Account of the STATE of Archi- 
tecture, during any Period? And is there 
any Thing in Sir Jaac's Chronology that will 
anſwer theſe. Characters, --- bis Account of 
the State of War, and State of Architecture, 
during this Period? No. But it ſeems our 
Author having made the. Egyptian Her- 
© cules to be Seſoſtris, is forced to own, 
* that the War in Libya was carried on 
% with Clubs.” Allowing this; Is this to 
« give an Account of the State of War du- 
« ring rr Period.” If the Africans and 
Egyptians fought with Clubs, other Nations 
had, or might have, Cavalry, Chariots of 
War, and many other Things which he 
ought to mention, if he had deſigned to 
give an Account of the State of War during 
this Period? But as to the Fact, He quotes 
Hyginus, who ſays, Afri et Egyptii primum 
fuſtibus dimicaverunt : and He might have 
added the Authority of Pliny, whom I have 
before quoted for the ſame Fact. But Mr. 
Warburton adds, That Sir Iſaac © makes 
Vulcan 
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e Vulcan, whom he ſuppoſed to have lived 
te at this Time, the Droentor of Military 
C Weapons.” p. 279. I have already ſhewn, 
that Sir Jaac never made Vulcan the Drven- 
tor of military Weapons ; and if the Autho. 
rity of Hyginus and Pliny be ſufficient to 
juſtify the Fact they are quoted for, what 
is the unnatural, the incredible, the impoſſible 
Urcumſtance, that is of itſelf a ſufficient 
Demonſtration of the Falſhood of Sir Iſaac's 
Syſtem? Here are Two Nations go out, and 
fight with a particular Sort of Clubs, after 
that Military Weapons, Swords, Spears, &c. 
were known in other Parts of the World, 
and after that a Fleet was built on the Red 
Sea. The beſt and moſt eminent Maker of 
Armour lived in theſe Times, and affiſted 
Seſeftris with Armour, or perhaps with Iron 
Inſtruments of War, inſtead of what was 
made of ſofter Metals; and was therefore 
deified by Him. Where is the Inconſiſten- 
cy, or Incredibility, or Impoſſibility of this? 
Sefeftris firſt fights the Africans with Clubs, 
then he invades other Countries; and re- 
ceives from Vulcan Tron Armour, or Weapons. 
Is there any Abſurdity in all this? Sir 

Aa 2 Laas 
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Jaac ought * fairly and honeſtly to have 
* taken in” ſome © abſurd Conſequence,” and 
then indeed Mr. Warburton might have 
triumphed. 

The other Inſtance is ſtill more unlucky 
in Relation to the STATE of Architecture, 
« Sir Jaac tells us, that Toſorthrus, or Aſ- 
te culapius, an Egyptian of the Time of Se- 
ce ſoftrts, found out building with Square 
&« Stones. p. 279. He is called Seſorthus 
by Euſebius. Mes“ y Tics, os ArzaAnmios rag 
AiyuTlias ixaidn J Thy laren. Od Jes x) The 1d 
Cecdr nNiSov ewele. A ν ste Emepenien. In 
the third Dynaſty of the Memphitic Kings 
was Necherochis. After him Seſorthus, who 
was called Æſculapius by the Egyptians for 
his Skill in Surgery ; He alſo found out the 
Way of building with cut Stones, and took 
Pains in the Art of Writing. The Confu- 
tation of this is to be ſought for in theſe 
Words. Ver his Contemporary, Seſof- 
« tris, he tells us, divided Egypt into 36 
„ Nomes or Counties, and dug a Canal 
% from the Nile to the Head of every Nome; 
„ and with the Earth dug out of it, he 
« cauſed the Ground of the City to be 


<« raiſed 
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te raiſed higher, and built a Temple in eve- 
ce ry City for the Worſhip of the Nome, 
c &c. And ſoon after Amenophis, the third 
« from him, built Memphis, and ordered the 
« Worſhip of the Gods of Egypt, and 
c built a Palace at Abydus, and the Mem- 
© nonia at This and Suſa, and the magnifi- 
« cent Temple of Vulcan in Memphis.” 
p. 279. I do not ask here, what Sir Jaac 
ſays about the State of Architefure during 
this Period, (of which he ſays not one 
Word, except the finding out buz/ding with 
Square Stones in Egypt) but what is Mr. 
Warburton's Contradiction to Sir Jaac, or 
what is his Proof, that That Sort of Build- 
ing was found out in Egypt earlier? He 
quotes Sir Jſaac for ſaying, that Seſo/fris dug 
certain Canals from the Nile: Were theſe 
Canals faced with Square Stone? Or if they 
were, Toſorthrus had found out the Art. 
What if Amenophis built Memphis, or the 
Memnonia, or the magnificent Temple of 
Vulcan? He lived long enough after the 
Days of Seſotris, and after that Manner of 
building with Square Stones was found out; 
for he was the Third from Seſoftris. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Warburton has added a very remark- 
able Note, in' which he tells us Homer's 


« Sentiments of Tris Matter, z. e. (if it 
be to the Purpoſe) of Toforthrus's Invention 


of building with Square Stones. Homer 


e ſuppoſes the Science of Architecture ar- 
« rived to great Perfection in the Time of 
de the Trojan War. For ſpeaking of the 
&* Palace of Paris (whom as his great Tranſ- 
** lator rightly obſerves, he makes to be a 
« Bel Eſprit, and a fine Genius) he deſcribes 
« it in this Manner. | 
"Exlay J rede Suuar* AFA, ee BIBiKH 
KAAA, Ta þ* dd irevts cb arSeaoty, oi Te Aelν 
Har #vi Tegin teigenaxt Thxlovss Audis 


Or iy inoingay SA ν About ö dun. 
I Z. 862. 


« Flere we ſee a magnificent Palace, built 
« by profeſt Architects with all its Suits of 
Apartments. As different from the De- 
« ſcription of Hector's Habitation, as were 
te the Characters of the Maſters : Of which 
« laſt he only ſays it was a commodious, 
te habitable Houſe, 


Arle d lr ineavs Mi vausTdulas 
—— 5 
ibid. 49) 
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Is it not a Matter of ſome Wonder, that 
Mr. Warburton ſhould quote this Paſſage of 
Homer, as ſomething oppoſed to Sir Iſaac, 
when there is not one Word about the Ma- 
terials with which this © magnificent Pa- 
* lace” was built? Or could not © magni. 
©« ficent Palaces' be built, without build; 
ing them of Square Stone? Or was not Paris 
at leaſt a hundred Years after the Times of 
Seſoſtris? And was not Paris in Egypt, 
from whence He might learn the Art of 
building with Stone? Aſter all that H- 
mer here ſays, it is no more, than that Paris 
had a Houſe, and Bed-chamber, and Porch to 
it; and that the beſt Builders in Troy built it. 
But whether it was built of Wood, or Brick, 
or Flints, or what Materials, there is not 
One Syllable; and Homer's Language would 
encline one to think, that this Bel-Efprit 
was not above working in the Building itſelf. 
Nor in fhort is there any Thing in the Ori- 
ginal, like a magnificent Palace here de- 
ſcribed. Indeed if one were to look no 
further than Mr. Pope's Tranſlation, one 
cauld not well form too great an Idea 
of it. 


Aa 4 Hetbor 
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Helter to Paris: lofty Dome repairs 

Himſelf the Manſion rais'd, from every Part 

Aſſembling Architects of matchleſs Art. 

Near Priam's Court, and Hector's Palace ſtands 

The Pompous Structure, and the Town commands. 
Thad. 6. I. 389,—393- 


But the Simplicity of Homer's Language 
conveys to us not any Thing of Grandeur 
and Magnificence, nor his Ajembling A.- 
cbitects from all Parts. 

But a real, magnificent Palace, and ſome- 
thing to the Purpoſe, is not taken Notice of 
by Mr. Warburton, T mean That of Old 
King Priamus : In which S 


Heli Le wm. Fords AiSots 
IlAjo191 AAAnAGey Sid prnperat — 


Iliad. Z. 244. 
were Fifty Chambers all of Poliſhed Stone; 


| Kogan "by irigoder rale ird dunriis 

dub? Lear Tiytar Fdaapa Sec rere Al 90 
TIAio ior dAAHA@r — A Yang. 
. l. — 44 


on the other Side within the Pb fuss 
were twelve Chambers of palit d Stone bebe 
near one another, for. bis Sons in Law, and 

their 
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their Wives. Mr. Pope has tranſlated theſe 
five Lines of Homer in a beautiful Man- 
ner, 


— 

And now to Priam's flately Courts he came, 
Raiſed on arch'd Columns of fupendous Frame 3 
O'er theſe a Range of Marble Strufture runs, 
The rich Pavillions of his fifty Sons, 
In fifty Chambers lodged ; and Rooms of State 
Oppos'd to theſe, where Priam's Daughters fate : 
Twelve Dames for them, and their loved Spouſes ſhone, 
Of equal Beauty, and of polifh'd Stone. 

Iliad. 6. L 304, &c. 


But how fine ſoever this Deſcription of 
Priam's Palace may be, it muſt be owned, 
that it gives us the Idea of a much more 
magnificent Building, than Homer's own 
Words do. Homer tells us nothing of Rooms 
of State, or of Columns of ſtupendous Frame, 
or of Ranges of Marble Structure. But 
ſuppoſing all theſe to have been in Priam's 
Palace,--- What will this prove againſt Sir 
Jaac Newton, who has told us only, that 
Toforthrus had found out the Art of Build- 
ing with Stone in Egypt, not in Trey or in 
Afia Minor, where it might have been in 
Practice long before his Time. Let Afri. 
canus and Euſebius anſwer for the Fact. 

Sir 
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Sir auc depends on their Authority. Or 
ſuppoſing that Africanus Words are to 
be extended ſo far as to imply, that Tafor- 
thus was abſolutely the firſt, who, Ti» 4« 


E:ray I unto opuir fuvggl, faund out building 
with Square Stones, Syncel. p. 54. -=- This 
may be true, for aught that Homer here has 
faid ; for Old Priam did not live till near 
a hundred Years after Taſorthrus, and his 

Invention. | 
It might have been as 'much or more 
to the Purpoſe to have mentioned Solomon's 
Temple, and the hew'd or Square Stones 
made uſe of in That. The Times would 
here have ſuited : But that which ſeems to 
ſhew, that cutting, and building with 
Stone, was then a new Invention, may be 
gathered from the Number of Hands em- 
ploy'd in that Work. No fewer than 
ſeventy thouſand were employ'd in carry- 
ing them, and eighty thouſand in cutting 
them in the Mountains; befides tbree thou- 
ſand three hundred, which ruled the People 
that wrought in the Work. Too many 
Hands, had there been any great Skill or 
Art in ſuch Sort of Work! But then This 
Building 
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Building was not in Egypt ; and conſe- 
quently no Objection to the Time of To- 
ferthus's Invention in Egypt. 

I have here ſent you a few of the Re- 
marks, which I made in peruſing this 
Treatiſe of Mr. Warburtm. It is cer- 
tainly the Work of a Man of Learning 
and Abilities: However inconcluſive his 
Reaſoning is. You will ask me perhaps, 
Why I have not vindicated myſelf in Par- 
ticular againſt his Attacks ? But what re- 
lates to me in his Poſtſcript is ſufficiently 
replied to in theſe Papers. As to what con- 
cerns me in the Body of his Book; where 
he treats of the double Senſe of Prophe- 
cies,---It wants no Anſwer to ſhew, that 
Allegories, or Allegorical Repreſentations, 
were never by me denied. And as to his 
Manner of introducing Perſonal Reflections, 
— it cannot be worth while to take No- 
tice of them. I had uſed the Particle 
Then, as an illative Particle: We have Then 
but one literal Senſe of any Prophecy.---His 
Anfwer is, --- © TREND Wren? Why, 
hen all the: Rules of Logic are reduced 
«fo this Atthor's Standard. As if, Then, 
in the Place I uſed it, were a Particle of 

>" NS 
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Time. Let him glory in ſuch Triumphs un- 
moleſted. I ſhall conclude this Letter, with 
an Obſervation of Mr. Varburton, That 
«« Syſtems, Schemes, and Hypotheſes, all 
* bred of Heat in the warm Region of 
* Controverſy,” give me leave to add, or 
of a wild Imagination, © will, like Me- 
* teors in a troubled Sky, each have its 
„ Turn to 6laze and paſs away.” Do you 
judge, whether this Remark be moſt ap- 
plicable to Sir Jaac Newton's Chronology, 
or to Mr. Warburton's Demonſtration of the 
Divine Legation o Moſes from the Omiſſian 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments in the Jewiſh Diſpenſation. I am, 


Reverend Sir, 
| Jour &c. 


Feb. 24, 1743-4. | 
A. A. SYKES; 


